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Project  Statements 


Following  the  custom  of  previous  years, 
for  the  salce  of  simplicity  and  avoidance  of 
confusion,  "Project  Statements"  aS- shown  in 
this  hook  in  general  are  limited  to  a  break¬ 
down  of  funds  appropriated  or  allotted  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  do  not 
include  fimds  transferred  from  other  Depax t- 
m.ents  or  establishments,  althou^i  the  latter 
are  included  in  the  Budget  expenditure  schedules 
under  the  items  involved.  The  Project  Statements 
printed  in  the  formal  Budget  and  reprinted  in  the 
Subcommittee  Print  include,  in  a.ddition  to  the 
direct  funds,  projects  dealing  with  funds  trans¬ 
ferred  from  other  Departments  --  for  example, 
funds  received  from  such  agencies  as  the  Havy 
Department  or  the  Veterans'  Administration,  for 
the  inspection  of  meats  by  the  Burean.  of  Animal 
Industr;'/-,  or  the  inspection  of  food  and  drug 
sam.ples  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

Vhere  it  is  desired  to  examine  a  project  state¬ 
ment  which  includes  such  transferred  funds, 
therefore,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Project  Statements  in  the  Budget  or  to  the  Sub¬ 
committee  Print. 
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OFFICE  0?  TI-IS  SECEETARY 
(a)  SALARIES,  OFFICE  OF  TEE  SECEETARY 

Appropriation,  1932  . $  778,815 

Appropriation,  1933  .  821,547 

Anpropriation,  1934  .  731,347 

A jpropriation,  1935  .  577,145  (a) 

Budget  Estinate,  1936  .  534,712 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  cocrpared  ’/'itli 
Arppropriation,  1935  ........  7 ,567  (Id) 


(a)  Includes  $28,585  to  cover  5^  salarj^  ad.justment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 

follows;  (1)  $13,000  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $15,585  from  fund  authorized  iDy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(h)  Increase  of  $7,567  compared  with  1935  appropriodion  consists  of  - 

salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^o) . +$28,585 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  . +  13,020 

Reduction:  Funds  transferred  to  Treasury  Dept  .  .  .  .-  34,038 

+  7,557 


PROJECT  STATEMEiTT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Pro.jects 

1934 

5^3  Salary 

Dorking 

( Estimated) 

( Estimated) 

Restoration 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Secretary’s  Office.. 

$33,974 

$35,872 

$38,813 

$1,941 

Under  Secy’s  Office. 

300 

14,364 

15,120 

756 

Asst.  Secy’s  Office. 
Office  of  Director 
of  Scientific  Uork. 

10,830 

9,436 

9,500 

10,000 

500 

Office  of  Director 

of  Extension  Vifork  . 

7,838 

8 , 550 

9,000 

450 

— 

Office  of  Director 

0"^  Personnel  . 

Office  of  Budget  and 

51 , 417 

62,383 

78,685 

3,283 

413,020(2) 

Finance  . 

144,600 

134,330 

141,398 

7  ,068 

Division  of  Operation 

108,745 

■  107,110 

112,746 

5,636 

Office  of  Solicitor  . 
Transferred  to; 

Dept,  of  the  Interior 

146,082 

36,980 

■  169,998 

178,949 

8,951 

^  34,038 

-34, 038 (  3) 

Trea.sury  Department. 

6,189 

Total  Ohligations  ... 

606,391 

:  577,145 

584,712 

(1)28,585 

-21,018 

Unohligat ed; 

Salary  reduction 

\ 

impoundments  . 

(g)30,293 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  legislative 

impoundmonts  . 

Other  amounts 
■on  oh  ligated  . 

54,620 

40,043 

—  —  —  —  ~ 

_____ 

\ 

To  tal  a-ppro'or  i at  io n .  . 

731,347 

:  577,145 

\  584,712 

_ 

567 

(c.)  Exclusive  of  $1,114  ssdary  reduction  impoundments  in  connection 
with  reimhursements  from  other  hureaus. 
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Tne  increase  oi  $7,567  for  1936  includes; 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $28,585  for  5^  salary  resto  rat  ion,  19  36  (  to  100^^) . 

( 2)  An  increase  of  $13,020  to  provide  for  emoloyKont  of  3  investi¬ 
gators  at  $3,800  each  and  1  stenogra-ph  ;r  for  sniao  at  $1,620.  These  employees 
arc  urgently  needed  to  moke  systematic  inspections  of  all  chases  of  operation 
of  Department  of  Agriciolturo  work  in  the  field;  to  investigate  special 
personnel  cases  and  other  difficulties  rcid  irreg'olarities  that  o.rise  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field;  and  to  conduct  special  investigations,  as  direct¬ 
ed  hy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  matters  arising  in  the  conduct  of  the 
numerous  and  widespread  activities  of  the  Department,  and  to  report,  factually, 
impartially,  indcpendcntlj/ ,  and  directly  to  the  Secretany  upon  such  matters. 

The  effective  administra,tion  of  the  Depantment  makes  it  imperative  that  more 
nearly  adequate  means  he  provided  for  obtaining  direct  information  upon  Y/hich 
the  finaJ.  settlement  of  matters  of  the  type  referred  to  will  he  based.  It  is 
believed  also  that  more  systematic  inspection  of  field  activities  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  administrative  officers  of  the  various  bureaus  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  to  the  members  of  the  Department  stationed  in  the  field,  often  at 
isolated  points,  and  that  such  inspections  Vv'ill  tend  to  discourage  and  in 
some  instances  prevent  the  development  aud  occurance  of  undesirable  situa¬ 
tions  which  arise  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Department.  This  increase  will  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  total  of 

5  investigators  and  will  male e  it  possible  to  conduct  inquiries  and  investi¬ 
gations  more  promptly  and  thoroughly  than  in  the  past.  The  Department  has 
approximately  1,750  field  stations  scattered  throughout  the  country  and 
engaged  in  widely  varying  lines  of  work,  necessary  investigations  can  not 
be  efficiently  conducted  with  a  smaller  force. 

In  order  to  be  of  the  maximum  use  the  investigators  requested  will  be 
in  travel  status  a  great  part  of  the  time.  To  provide  for  such  expenses  an 
increase  of  ^4,000  is  incl''jded  in  the  Budget,  under  the  appropriation  for 
"Miscellaneous  Expenses,  Department  of  Agriculture." 

(  3)  A  decrease  of  $34,038  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  Wa-shington  dis¬ 
bursing  work  to  the  Treastuy  pccartment,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  Ho.  6166,  of  June  10,  1933. 

CHflllE  in  LA.nGUAGE 

The  language  relating  to  the  establishnent  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  omitted 
since  this  is  permanent  legislation. 

wosn  DOITE  Ul'IDEH  THIS  AppEOPPJATIOn 

This  appropri.ation  provides  salaries  for  employees  of  the  offices  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  Director  of  Extension  Work  (office  force  paid  by  Extension  Service);  the 
Director  of  Personnel  (including  the  office  of  the  director,  the  division  of 
appointments,  and  the  investigations  and  classification  sections);  the 
Director  of  Budget  and  Einance  (including  the  office  of  the  director  and 
budget  officer;  the  division  of  estimates  and  reports;  the  division  of 
accouits,  comprising  the  bookkeeping- and  examining  sections;  the  bureau 
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accounting  service;  and  the  division  of  purclcase,  sales  and  traffic,  compris¬ 
ing  the  oid,  traffic,  and  central  supply  sections);  the  Division  of  Operation 
(including  the  office  of  chief  of  division  and  department  real  estate  officer; 
the  personnel  and  estimates  units;  the  mail  and  files,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone,  “buildings,  housing,  property,  and  mo  tor- transport  sections;  the  depart¬ 
ment  post  office,  labor  force,  information  service,  and  emergency- room 
service),  and  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  (including  the  Solicitor’s  office; 
the  division  of  national  forests,  grain  futures,  cotton  futures,  grain 
standards,  cotton  standards,  federal  warehouse,  excess  wool  profits,  farm 
products  inspection,  produce  agency,  standard  container,  packers  and  stock- 
yards,  and  perishable  agricultural  commodities;  the  division  of  food  and  drugs, 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  federal  seed,  tea  inspection,  naval  stores, 
virus-serum  control,  meat  inspection,  federal  import  milk,  federal  caustic 
poison,  and  compilation  of  laws;  the  division  of  animal  and  plant  quarantine, 
federal-aid  roads,  28-hour  law,  boo  imports,  and  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations;  the  division  of  wild-life  conservation,  claims,  fiscal, 
personnel,  leases,  contracts,  patents,  and  acquisition  of  lands  other  than 
national  forests;  the  stenographic,  and  mail  and  files  sections,  and  district 
law  officers  in  the  field). 

This  orga.nization  comprises  the  general  administration  and  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  department. 


QUARTERS,  HEAT,  ADD  LIGHT  ALLOWAHCE  AUTHORIZATIONS  fOR  1936 


Under  "Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary,"  authorization  of  $30,000 
is  requested  for  pa.ymont  during  1936,  from  the  several  bureau  appropriations 
applica.ble,  of  allowances  to  officers  ,and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  permanently  stationed  in  foreign  countries  for  living  quarters, 
including  heat,  fuel,  and  light,  as  a'athorized  by  the  Act  approved  June  26, 
1930  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  VII,  title  5,  section  118a). 


The  estimates  of  the  three  bureaus  involved, 
with  comparative  figures  for  1935,  o.ro; 


on  a  per  onnum  basis, 
1936  1935 


Agricultural  Economics  .... 
Entomology  and  pi.ant  Quarantine 
Aaimal  Industry  . 


$18,700  $17,800 

6,230  5,385 

1,400  1 , 400 

26,330  24,585 


Less,  lapse  whore  only  part  of  yoa.r  involved  -  1,595 

plus,  Departmental  reserve  authority  for 

contingencies  .  3,670  _ 


Total  .  30,000  22,990 


A  detailed  schedule  of  the  allowance  rates  for  1934  .and  1935  amd  estimated 
for  1936  follows. 
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Sched\Lle  of  Allowances  for 
Quarters,  Eeat ,  and  Light  of  Employee 
Permanently  Stationed  Abroad  Under  Act 
June  26,  1930 
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Theofigures  for  the  fiscal  years  1936  and  1935  differ  in  the  case 
of  two  of  the  three  "burearLS  involved,  those  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  showing  a  net  increase  of  $900  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
plant  Quarantine  showing  an  increase  of  $845.  In  no  single  case  does  the 
increase  exceed  $300. 

These  increases  are  proposed  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  fiscal  year  1935  (U.  S. 

Stat.  73  Cong.,  Sess.  II,  Ch.  104,  page  550),  T/hich  raised  the  maximum  limit 
for  quarters  allowances  from  $720  (as  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act  for  1934)  to  $1,700. 

Only  partial  advantage  was  taken  in  1935  of  the  increase  permissible 
under  the  law,  since  the  allotment  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
from  the  Department’s  total  authorization  did  not  pemit  of  the  full  increase; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  plant  Quarantine  it  was 
impractical  under  the  restricted  allotment  to  make  any  increases  at  all. 

The  increases  in  the  rates  proposed  for  1936  will  put  the  Department’s 
representatives  aforoad  more  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and.  Commerce.  The  cost  of  living  for  Americans  living  abroad  has  greatly 
increased  because  of  various  trade  restrictions;  and,  while  the  Act  to  ad.just 
losses  sustained  by  United  States  officers  and  employees  in  foreign  countries 
due  to  the  appreciation  of  foreign  currencies  as  measured  by  the  American 
dollar  has  helped  the  situation,  it  does  not  meet  the  problem  of  enhanced 
prices,  especially  for  American  goods  bought  by  onm  representatives  abroad. 

(b)  COI'^MSATIOI'T,  LIECHAUICAL  SHOPS  AlTD  POYfflR  PLAHT. 


Appropriation,  1932  . $  125,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  125,000 

Appropriation,  1934  .  120,960 


Appropriation,  1935  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  . 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  . 


(Uote:  The  complete  abandonment  of  this  appropriation,  which  provided 

for  the  compensation  of  the  personnel  of  the  mechanical  shops  and  power  plant, 
was  effected  in  the  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fisc''l  year  1935.  The  amounts 
necessar.y  for  regular  building  ma„intenance ,  power-plunt  operation,  and  eleva¬ 
tor  service  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  funds 
required  for  operation  of  the  motor- tram spo rt  service  and  for  necessary  job 
work  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary- wore  transferred  to  the  appropriations 
"Sal.aries,  office  of  the  Secretary"  amd  "Miscellaneous  Expenses,  Department 
of  Agriculture,"  respectively.) 
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PROJECT  STATEIilSTT 


projects 


obligated; 

Mechanical  shops  and 
povrar  plant  .... 
Motor  transport 
service  . 


1934 


$24,066 

12,363 


1935 


( Estimated) 


1936 


' Estimated) 


Increase  or  decrease 
5^  Salary  :  Working 


Rostora,tion 


Punds 


Transferred  to  Dept, 
of  the  Interior  .  . 

Total  obligations 

Unobligated; 

SaJary  reduction 
impoundments  .  .  . 

Other  legislative 
impoundments  .  .  . 

Other  amounts 
’anobligated  .  .  . 

Totad  auToropriation  ■ 


73,228 

109,657 


.  ;(a)2,481 
.  ’  4,278 

•  4 , 544 

.  ‘  1^.0,960 


(a.)  Exclusive  of  $2,720  salary  reduction  impoundments  in  connection 
v/ith  reimbursements  from  other  bureaus. 


(c)  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  DEPAETMT  OP  AGRICULTURE 


Appropriation,  1932  . $  289,200 

Appropriation,  1933  .  190,000 

Appropriation,  19  34  .  267,254 


Appropriation,  1935  .  115,048 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  116,448 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  rdth 
Aopropriation,  1935  .  1 ,400  (a) 


(a)  Increase  of  $1,400  compared  v;ith  1935  appropriation  represents  an 
increase  in  ’.vorking  funds  for  1936. 


PROJECT  STATEi'/IEPT 


pro j  acts 


1934 


1935 


( Est imatcd) 


193^ 


Est imatcd ) 


Iucren,SG  or  doer  case 


ofS  Salary 

Restoration 


Working 

Emids 


Qdl igated; 
Miscellaneous  Ex¬ 


penses,  Department  !  :  ;  ;  : 

01  Agric-alture  _  :$139,603:  $96,848  |  $115,848  ;  -  ‘::*'$19 ,000(  1) 

Transferred  to;  j  :  ;  ;  ; 

Dept,  of  State  ....  .  600;  600  «  600  ;  -  •  - 

Treasurer  Dept .  :  134  j  1,600  j  -  -  J  -1,600(2) 

Dept,  of  tne  Interior;  76,970  :  -  ;  -  :  -  j  - 


Total  ooligat ions  ..  ;  217,307;  99,048  :  116,448  :  -  ;+  17,400 


Unobligated; 

Salary  reduction 

imp  0  undmen  t  s  . 

Other  legislative 

impoundments  . 

Unapportioned  reserve 
Other  amounts 
unohliga.ted  . 

Total  a'ppropriat ion  . 


(a)  121 ;  :  :  -  ;  - 

421  :  ‘  ;  -  :  - 

- :  16,000  i  -  '  -  ; -16, 000(3) 

49,405:  ;  i  -  '  - 

267,254;  115,048  '  116,448  +1 , 400 


(a)  Exclusive  of  $3,533  sahary  reduction  iirpoundments  in  connection 
uith  reimbursements  from  other  bureaus. 


The  increase  of  $1,400  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  apparent  increase  of  $19,000  but  actual  increase  of  $3,000, 
as  follows: 


( a )  An  apparent  incroa,se  of  $16,000  for  moving  expenses  and 
v.dndo w  b  1  i nd s  in  connection  with  the  occupancy  of  additional  por¬ 
tions  of  the  new  South  Building.  Due  to  the  failure  to  complete 
the  structure  in  a.ccordance  ’aith  the  original  schedule  of  construc¬ 
tion,  this  amount  (which  was  provided  in  the  1935  Act)  will  remain 
unobligated  during  the  fiscal  yearn  1935  (see  note  "3"  following). 

It  is  estimated  that  practic.ally  a.  year  will  elapse  before  the  conv- 
pletion  of  the  final  portions  of  the  South  Building,  and  these  funds 
v/ill  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year  1936  for  the  following 
purposes: 

$10,000  for  moving  the  Vearious  offices  and  laboratories 
into  quarters  in  the  now  uicompleted  portions  of  the  South 
Building  (major  portions  of  Wings  2  and  3  and  the  connecting 
headhouse  on  Independence  Avenue  between  Wings  2  and  4,  as 
indicated  in  the  South  Building  floor  pl.an  shown  on  Page 

$6,000  for  equipping  the  uncompleted  portions  of  the  new 
structure  with  window  blinds. 
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Tli.e  retention  of  this  amorat  (^].o,000)  for  nse  during  the  fiscal  year 
1936  does  not  involve  nni  actual  increase  in  appropriation  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

( h )  An  increase  of  $4,000  to  provide  travel  enroonsos  for  the 
three  additional  investigators  requested  lunder  the  appropriation 
"Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary."  ^’fork  of  the  investigational 
character  contemplated  requires  considerable  travel  to  various  pa,rts 
of  the  country  and  r/ill  require  a  minimnm  of  $4,000  for  its  success¬ 
ful  prosecution. 

( c)  A  decrease  of  $1,000  resulting  from  minor  savings  in 
other  items. 


( 2 )  A  decrease  of  $1,600  due  to  the  transfer  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  ,  -under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  ITo.  6166,  of  June  10,  1933,  of 
funds  required  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment,  etc.,  for  the 
dish-ursing  work. 

( 3 )  An  apparent  decrease  of  $16,000,  hut  x^ithout  actual  redp.ction  in 
the  amount  to  he  appropriated,  due  to  the  elimination  in  1936  of  an  unappor¬ 
tioned  reserve  for  moving  expenses  and  windo?/  hli-nds,  -new  South  Building. 

This  amount  was  included  in  the  1935  Act  to  provide  for  moving  expenses  and 
window  hlinds  in  connectio'n  with  the  occupancy  of  additional  portions  of  the 
new  South  Building.  'When  it  became  appare'nt,  however,  that  the  structure 
could  not  be  completed  rn  accordance  with  the  original  schedule  of  construc¬ 
tion,  this  amount  ($15,000)  was  set  aside  as  an  -unaopurtio-ned  reserve  and 
will  remain  -onobligated  during  the  fiscal  year  1935.  These  fmids  will  be 
required  during  the  fiscal  year  1936  for  the  purposes  outlined  i'n  note  "1-a", 
above. 

CHAITGE  lU  LANGUAGE 

The  following  changes  i'n  la^'ig-aage  under  this  item  are  recommended: 

(a)  The  reduction  from  $2,500  to  $1,500  in  the  authorisation  con¬ 
tained  i'n  the  1935  Act  for  the  replacement  of  one  passenger- carrying 
vehicle,  in  order  to  permit  the  replaceme’nt  of  the  automobile  assig-ned  for 
the  official  use  of  the  Eorester  of  the  Department.  The  latter  amount  will 
be  sufficient  to  provide  a  suitable  ma,chi-ne. 

(b)  The  transposition,  in  the  clause  relating  to  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  of  the  phrase  "one  motor-cycle" 
in  order  to  clarify  the  language  of  the  item. 

( c)  The  substitution  of  "1936"  for  "1935"  in  the  language  relating 
to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  central  storeroom,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  conti'nucd  operation  of  the  storeroom  durrng  the  fiscal  yca.r 
1936. 

WOEIi  DOI'IE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation,  as  indicated  by  its  terms,  provides  for  a  great 
variety  of  miscellaneous  objects  'necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of 
the  Department,  including  stationery,  f-orniture  and  office  equipment  and 
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supplies,  luTfllor,  ho.rdware ,  glass,  paint,  lnu:idry,  tclegr.arphing  and  tele¬ 
phoning,  ice,  postage,  travel  e:xpGnses,  riaintenrnice  and  operation  of  motor 
vehicles,  freight,  express  and  dra.y.ago  charges,  and  mis  cello/neo  us  supplies 
and  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for  a.nd  necessary  for  the  practice!  and 
efficient  work  of  the  Department. 

It  provides,  also,  for  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  of  the 
Central  Supply  Section  as  may  he  engaged  in  the  procurement,  storage,  issue 
and  shipmeat  of  supplies  a.nd  matcricvls  for  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  reimoiorscment  being  rna-de  to  this  appropricotion  from  the  funds  of  the 
bureaus  for  which  such  service  is  rendered.  A  report  of  the  operations 
conducted  by  the  central  supply  section  is  included  in  the  Budget  as  provided 
by  law. 

(d)  REDT  OP  BUILDIITGS  III  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLDlffilA 


Appropriation,  1932  . $  129,100  (a) 

Appropriation,  1933  .  70,000 

Appropriation,  1934  .  62,29  5  (b) 


Appropriation,  19  3 o .  63,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  63 , 000 


(a)  Includes  $50,000  suppl ement  at .  appropriation  for  1932  carried  in  Second 

Deficiency  Act,  1931,  and  $9,100  carried  in  Second  Deficiency  Act, 1932. 

(b)  Includes  $17,296  carried  in  First  Deficiency  Act,  1934. 


PROJECT  SmTESiEtTT 


pro.j  Gets 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

dccrca.se 

( Estimated) 

(  Estii.iatcd) 

5(3  Salary 
PnS  tor-n  nn 

Do  rking 

Obligated  (total 
appropriation) ; 

Rent  of  buildings  in 
thc  District  of 
Columbia. . 

$82,29  6 

$63,000 

$63,000 

Ho  chxigc  is  rocommonded  in  this  item  ■f’ot'  1936  Du.: 
building  program  as  originally  schedniod,  it  is  estimated  1 
year  wiH  elapse  bcf'-.>rc  completion  of  the  final  portions  oi 
ing.  In  addition,  it  has  been  necessary  to  house  cnrployGc; 


to  dcla.ys  in  the 
hat  practically  a 
the  South  Build- 
of  the  Anri- 


'■  ..  f 


M; 

vllfg 
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cultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  space  designed  for  other  ‘branches  of 
the  Department.  It  is  not  ‘believed,  therefore,  fret  it  will  he  possible  for 
the  Department  to  relinquish  during  1936  any  of  the  structures  nc”  under 
rental . 


WOEK  DOllE  UEDEE  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  a,ppropriation  provides  funds  for  the  rental  of  office,  labora¬ 
tory,  and  storage  space  for  the  several  bureaus,  offices,  and  units  of  the 
Department  in  the  District  of  Columbia,,  for  which  no  quarters  are  availa,blc 
in  Government-owned  structures. 

In  the  following  statement  are  shown  the  buildings  under  rental  during 
the  fiscal  years  1934  and  1935,  and  the  estimated  rentals  for  the  fiscal 
year  1936. 


Building 

Bureau.  Occupying  Space 

r.Y.  1934 

F.Y.  1935 

F.Y.  1936 

Atlantic  Building.  .  . 

Forest  Service . 

$30,000 

15,000 

14,000 

$30,000 

15,000 

14,000 

$30,000 

15,000 

'1‘/ ill  and  Building.  . .  . 

Publ  ic  Ro  ad  s . 

McKinley  Building.  .  . 

Chemistry  and  Soils . 

14,000 

2513  M  St.  N.tT . 

YiToafher . . . 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

1004  Ihye  St.  N.W.  .  . 

Forest  Service . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

918  F  St.  N.W . 

Forest  Service . 

69  6 

696 

69  6 

9  20  F  St.  . 

Forest  Service . 

600 

600 

600 

Amount  available  for 
reconditioning  of 
T^cl inquishment  ... 

emergency  rentals  and 
rented  quanters  upon 

704 

704 

Total  . 

62 , 29  5 

63,000 

63,000 

EriERGEHCY  EITHDS 
Direct  Allotments 


projects 

■  Obligated , 
1934 

Estimated  Obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

public  Dorks  allotments  (Na.tional 
Industrial  Recovery  Act); 

Building  repairs  aiid  improvements 
in  Wa.shin^tnn,  T).  C.  .  . 

■  $2,718 

Installation  of  sewa.ge  treatment  and 
disposal  system  at  Agricultural 
Erperiment  Station,  Beltsville,  Md.  , 

$170,000 

Total,  P.W.A.  allotments  . 

2,718 

170,000 

12 


F'unls  Made  Av'iHa'blo  Iv  Agricultural  Ad-justaicn t  Administration 


Ag'r  i  cul  tural  Ad j us  tmen t 
Administration  aupropriation;  project 
title;  objects 

obligated 

1934 

Estimated 

1935 

S  ad  ar  i  0  s  and  Exp  en  s  e  s ,  ..Igr  i cul  t  ur al 

Adjustment  Adrainistra.tion : 

( 1 )  Adiiiin  i  s t  r at  iv e  acc  oun t  ing  and  aud i  t- 
ing  work  for  the  Agric’uLturad 

Ad ju s t me n t  Admi nistration . 

$181,923 

TMs  allocation  was  nado  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  payrolls 
for  0,11  of  the  Wo^shington  employees  of  the  Agric^fLtur.al  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  an  :ivorago  of  50,000  part-time  .and  temporary  field  employees 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  work  required  luider  the  various  projects  of  the 
Agric'oltural  Adjustment  Administration  for  crop  reduction  and  control,  .and 
compliance;  audit  of  travel  a.cco'uits  under  Agriciltural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  programs  assigned  to  the  Extension  Service;  and  maintenance  of 
appropriation  and  allotment  control  ledgers  •■nd  cost  records  of  expenditures 
hy  States,  counties,  a;id  commodities. 


a'lSSGEhCY  FUITDS  —  BEES^IU  TOTAL 
Summa.ry 


(Direct  alio tnen te) 


Projects 

Obligated, 

19  34 

Estimated 
•obliga,tio.ns , 
1935 

public  Works  allotments 

(“ohysical  improvements)  . 

Agriculturad  Adjustment 

$2,718 

$170,000 

Administ'>"a.tion  (transfers)  . 

- _ 

181,9  28 

To  tal  . . . 

2,718 

351,928 
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(a)  SALARIES  ALL  EXPENSES 


Appropriation,  1932  4  .  $420,961 

Appropriation,  1933  .  410,800 

Appropriation,  1934  .  376,287 


Appropriation,  1935  .  340,741  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  357 , 882 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  v;ith 

Appropriation,  1935  .  17,141  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $17,100  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935 

(to  9ofo) ,  as  follows:  (l)  88,256  transferred  from  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2)  $8,844  from  fund  authorized 
by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $17,141  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 

5fo  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^)  .  .  +  $17,141 
Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936.  .  .  .  +  700 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  impoundment.  .  - _ 700 

t-  ll’,141 

PROJECT  STATEiCENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  oi 

575  Salary 
Restoration 

Decrease 

11 0  rking 
Funds 

Obligated: 

Office  of  Director. . 

$20,110 

$23,173 

$24,370 

$1,195 

+  $2 

Personnel  and  Busi- 

ness  Administration 

8,563 

9,728 

10,140 

412 

Mail  and  Piles . 

15,966 

17,256 

18,140 

874 

Publications : 

Man  ai  ■emeu  t . 

15  308 

16  343 

17  1^-0 

797 

^■di  to  rial . 

17,094 

18,755 

19  725 

+  10 

Indexing  . 

7,804 

9,087 

9,475 

445 

-  57 

Illustrations . 

16,990 

18,324 

19,270 

946 

Photographic . 

28,600 

30 , 399 

31,920 

1,521 

Printing . 

9,151 

11,125 

11,580 

519 

-  64 

Mailing  Lists . 

6,871 

8,959 

9,420 

461 

Distribution . 

39 , 248 

42,387 

45,120 

2,176 

+  557 

Addressing,  Dupli- 

eating  and  Mailing 

74,711 

77,758 

81,877 

3,931 

+  188 

Press  Service . 

25,931 

29,194 

30,765 

1,507 

+  64 

Radio  Service . 

26,493 

27,543 

28,940 

1,397 

Total  obligations. 

312,840 

340 , 041 

357,882 

(1)  17,141 

+  700  (2  ' 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments . 

15,183 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  legislative 

impoundments . 

8,917 

700 

— 

— 

-  700  (3) 

Other  amounts,  un- 

obligated . 

39 , 347 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation... 

376,287 

340 , 741 

357,882 

+  17,141 

mmnmmm . 


S®"1. 


The  increase  of  SI 7, 141  for  1936  includes  1  15 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $17,141  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100*^) . 


(2)  An  apparent  increase  of  $700  in  vrorkin^  funds  for  general  ex¬ 
penses.  Tiie  Office  of  Information  formerly  had  335,000  for  general  espienses, 
"but  in  1934  this  v;as  reduced  to  $21,983,  and  then  to  $14,522  in  1935.  The 
amount  estimated  for  1936  is  315,222.  (See  note  "3"  helow.) 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $700,  offsetting  1935  impoundment.  This  is  merely 
an  offset  for  a  corresponding  increase  estimated  for  obligation  in  1936  under 
the  various  projects.  (See  note  "2"). 

Work  Done  Under  this  Appropriation 

The  work  ■’under  this  appropriation  consists  of  correlating  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  useful  information  developed  hy  the  economic,  research,  service,  and 
regulatory  prograns  of  the  Department.  This  educational  program  is  carried 
forward  through  numerous  radio  stations,  in  cooperation  'viuth  the  press,  and 
hy  issuing  tecimical  and  popular  publications.  The  Office  of  Information 
handles  all  problems  affecting  the  infoimational  activities  of  the  Department, 
including  the  editorial,  illustrating,  printing,  and  distribution  phases,  and 
supervises  the  informational  activities  of  the  19  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department.  The  Office  cooperates  with  300  radio  stations  daily,  Ymich  donate 
to  the  Department  35,000  hours  of  time  annually.  It  prepares  annually  3,000 
separate  manuscript  radio  programs,  approximately  1,200  press  releases,  and 
edits  about  1,600  technical  and  popular  manuscripts.  The  Office  cooperates 
with  all  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  maintaining  an 
effective  'national  policy  for  agricultural  information;  it  also  coordinates 
information  of  the  Department  with  that  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Subsistence  Homestead  Division,  Central  Statistical  Board,  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  agencies. 
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(1:)  PRINTING  AND  BINDING 
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Appropriation,  1932  .  $  1,000,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  ,  925,000 

Appropriation,  1934  ,  , .  850,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  610,466 

Budget  Estimate ,  1936  .  750,466 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  corapared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  120 , 000 


PROJECT  STATElffiNT 


Projects  1 

1934  : 

1935 

(Estimated)  |  ( 

1936 

Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 
(Working 
Funds ) 

Oil  i  gated: 

Administrative  JoB  Work  aiid 

: 

Binding:  ' 

* 

Binding.  .  . : 

$33,830  : 

$27,000  : 

$27,000 

:  - 

Emergency  Field  Printing.. 

7,673  : 

5,000  : 

5,000 

■  - 

JoB  Yfork . 

229,215  : 

219,200  ■ 

254,000 

•  ^  -34,800 

Letterheads . 

4,872  . 

5,600  ; 

5,600 

— 

275,590  : 

256,800  ; 

291,600 

■  +  34,800 

Administrative  Reports, 

Periodicals  and  PuBlications: 
Agricultural  Situation .... 

3,406  : 

3,500  ; 

3,500 

Annual  Reports . 

8,731  . 

9,500  ; 

9,500 

;  - 

Climatological  Data . : 

24,368  ' 

15,000  : 

24,000 

;  +  9,000 

Congressional  Documents... 

2,403 

2,500  ; 

2,500 

:  - 

Crops  and  Markets . 

27,029 

31 , 000  ; 

31,000 

— 

Experiment  Station  Record. 

16,060  • 

18,500  ■; 

18,500 

;  - 

Extension  Service  Review. . 

4,871  ' 

6,000  : 

6,000 

■  - 

Farmers'  Bulletin  Lists... 

2,951  : 

3,000  : 

3,600 

:  +  600 

Forest  Folders . 

7,053 

5,000  ; 

7,000 

;  +  2,000 

Indexes . 

8,799  ■ 

2,716  : 

5,516 

;  +  2,800 

Inventory  of  Seeds  and 
Plants  Imported . : 

1,979  , 

2,000  ; 

2,400 

:  +  400 

Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research  . 

5,097 

5,850  ; 

5 , 850 

Monthly  List  of  PuBlica- 

. 

tions . 

848  , 

900  ; 

1,000 

;  +  100 

Monthly  Weather  Review. . , .  ' 

8,470  : 

9,500  ‘ 

9,500 

'  - 

Monthly  Weather  Reviews 
Separates . 

1,373  : 

1,500  ; 

1,500 

Service  and  Regulatory 

Announcements . 

14,054  : 

16 , 100 

17,300 

:  +  1,200 

UnnumBered  PuBlications. . . 

11,758 

11,000  ; 

13,000 

:  +  2,000 

YearBook  of  Agriculture...' 

16,000  ' 

18,400 

18,400 

'  - 

165,250  ■ 

161,966 

180,066 

18,100 

111: 


(b)  PPJNTIl^G-  MD  BINDING  (continued) 
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Increase  or 


1935 

1936 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

:  ( V, 'or king 

(Estimated 

) : (Estimated) 

Eunds) 

Pe search  and  Technical 

i 

Publications ; 

Atlas  of  American  Agri- 

culture . 

21 , 847 

— 

— 

:  - 

Circula‘'s . 

13,051 

10,500 

:  15,000 

+  4,500 

Experiment  Station  Bulle- 

tins  and  Penorts . 

1 , 324 

1,500 

1,300 

!  - 

Journal  of  Agricultural 

Pe  s e  ar ch  S ep ar at e  s . 

16,262 

18,700 

18,700 

:  — 

Peprints  and  Pe visions  of 

' 

Poriiier  Series . 

3,858 

:  1,500 

;  1 , 500 

:  — 

Soil  Surveys  . 

46 , 356 

;  40,000 

:  54,000 

14,000 

Statistical  Bulletins.... 

7,093 

7 , 000 

8,500 

,+  1,500 

Technical  Bulletins . 

30 , 630 

30,000 

36 , 000 

.+  6,000 

140 , 431 

109,000 

;  135,000 

;+  26,000 

Po  pul  ar  Fo.bl  i  c  at  i  o  n  s : 

Clip  Sheet . 

3,117 

;  5,100 

:  3,100 

■  - 

Palmers’  Bulletins  -  ITew 

13,026 

9 , 000 

13,000 

'+  4,000 

Palmers’  Bulletins  ~ 

Peprints  and  Pevisions.. 

38,280 

45,000 

75,000 

'+  30,000 

Leaflets  -  Hew . 

917 

900 

1 , 000 

;+  100 

Leaflets  -  Peprints  and 

Pevisions . 

1,492 

1,400 

1,700 

'  +  500 

i'/iiscellaineous  Publications 

43,590 

20,000 

27 , 000 

7,000 

Posters . 

3 , 457 

;  2,500 

2,500 

:  — 

Yearbook  Separates . 

316 

500 

:  500 

:  — 

104,195 

:  82,400 

123,800 

;+  41,400 

Transferred  to  Treasury 

Dept . 

— 

300 

— 

!-  300 

Total  obligations . 

585 , 466 

610,466 

730,466 

;+  120,000 

Unobligated: 

Legislative  imponn.dments  .  .  . 

164,554 

— 

;  - 

;  — 

Total  appropriation . 

850,000 

610 , 456 

;  730,466 

•+  120,000(1) 

(l)  The  increase  of  $120 

,000  for 

printing  and 

binding  is  necessary  in 

order  to  meet  t'ae  higher  printing  charge 

s  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 

caused  by  increased  paper  and  wage  costs 

• 

The  exact  percentage  increase  in 

printing  charges  is  difficult  to 

determine  -  but  20  percent  is  a 

pparently 

a  fair  average.  Paper  c 

narges  have 

advanced,  for  different  grades 

and  types 

,  from  5  to 

nearly  13o  pe 

i’  C  0  il  t  ,  X  0 1’ 

an  average  of  about  70  percent, 

whe  re  as 

labor  costs 

have  advanced 

only  about 

10  percent;  consequently,  a  job 

that  I’equires  a  small  amount  of  composition 

but  a  large  quantity  of  paper  s 

hows  a  hi 

;her  percent 

age  increase 

in  total 
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cost  than  a  joh  with  a  larc^'e  amo''ant  of  composition  and  a  small  edition.  The 
difficulty  of  determining  precisely  the  percentage  increase  may  he  shovai  in 
another  way:  Government  Printing  Office  estimates  for  the  Monthly  heather 
Review  totaled  $6,720.00  for  the  fiscal  year  1934,  hut  final  hills  totaled 
$9,159.05  -  more  than  a  36  percent  increase;  on  the  other  nand,  estimates  for 
the  Journal  of  AgricrJtural  Research,  totaled  34,602.89  and  final  hills 
35,102.63  -  only  slightly  more  than  a  10  percent  increase. 

On  hay  31,  1934,  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  study,  the  Department 
estimated  that  it  was  parting  on  the  average  21. 7  percent  more  for  printin..,  and 
binding  thaii  it  did  in  January,  193h.  The  Government  Printing  Office,  on 
the  basis  of  a  number  of  typical  jobs,  estimated  that  the  Department  v/as  pay¬ 
ing  17  percent  more.  On  July  1,  1934,  certain  charges  decreased  slightly-', 
but  paper  costs  are  still  higher,  so  that  recently  the  total  costs  on  most 
periodicals  increased  another  5  percent.  Should  an  additional  5  percent  be. 
added  to  wage  costs  on  July  1,  1935,  this  again  will  be  reflected  in  printing 
charges.  The  Department's  estimate  of  $730,466  for  1936  is,  therefore,  con¬ 
servative  -  representing  an  increase  of  only  6.5  percent  over  its  expenditures 
for  1934  and  19.6  percent  over  its  appropriation  for  1935. 

The  estimate  of  3730,466  is  for  four  classes  of  printing:  (l) 

$291,600  for  job  work,  i.e.,  crop  reporting  forms,  standard  forms,  blankbooks, 
letterheads,  binding,  etc.;  (2)  $180,066  for  administrative  printing,  i.e., 
regulatory  anno'ion cements  and  publications,  periodicals,  mandatory  publications, 
reports;  (3)  $135,000  for  technical  publications,  including  soil  surveys;  and 
(4)  $123,800  for  Parrners'  Bulletins,  Leaflets,  and  other  non-technical  publi¬ 
cations  . 


These  four  classes  of  printing  have  had  to  be  carried  on  despite  the 
reduction  of  available  funds  from  31,000,000  in  1932  to  3610,466  in  1935,  and 
despite  the  higher  schedule  of  printing  prices  since  April  1,  193t.  The 
successive  reductions  have  had  varying  effects  on  the  different  classes  of 
work.  Job  printing  caiinot  be  postponed  to  the  same  degree  as  tecimical  and 
popular  manuscripts.  Job  work  in  1932,  wlien  the  appropriation  was  31,000,000, 
cost  $280,197;  in  1935,  with  the  total  printing  fund  at  8610,466,  job  work 
will  cost  about  $256,800,  and  expenditures  can  be  held  to  this  amount  only  by 
using  reserve  stocks,  decreasing  orders  to  uneconomical  quantities,  and  re¬ 
sorting  to  mimeographing.  In  other  words,  in  1932  about  28  percent  of  the 
total  fund  was  used  for  job  work,  but  in  1935  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
total  will  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Meanwhile,  after  reducing  adiainistra- 
tive,  regulatory,  periodical,  and  technical  publications  to  bedrock,  the 
Department  had  to  reduce  its  expenditures  for  popular  publications  from  about 
$244,000  in  1932  to  rou£,hly  $104,000  in  1934,  and  then '  to  $82,400  in  1935. 

At  present,  the  Department  is  supplying  only  about  30  percent  of  the  popular 
publications  directly  asked  for  by  farmers,  extension  agents,  and  others,  and 
it  is  refraining  from  announcing  the  availability  of  all  but  sales  editions. 
Many  technical  manuscripts  that  report  the  results  of  economic  and  scientific 
research  and  that  represent  the  real  purpose  of  the  public's  investment  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  being  held  up. 

Meanwhile,  farmers,  public  agencies,  and  others  are  calling  for  more 
assistance  and  information  from  the  Department  than  ever  before.  Agencies 
interested  in  land  planning  want  basic  soil  surveys.  Darmers  who  wish  to 
shift  from  cultivated  crops  to  grass  and  forage,  those  who  wish  to  build 
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subsistence  homesteads,  to  grow  their  oto  vegetables,  to  can  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  to  combat  insects  and  diseases,  to  try  new  and  less  competitive  crops, 
to  check  erosion,  to  obtain  adequate  diets  at  minimum  cost,  or  to  study  funda¬ 
mental  economic  facts,  are  writing  to  the  Department  for  information.  The 
Office  of  Informa.tion  alone  receives  more  than  4,000  such  letters  a  day. 
blien  publications  are  available,  these  queries  can  be  efficiently  and  ade¬ 
quately  handled  for  about  1  l/2  cents  each;  when  special  study,  compilation, 
and  dictation  are  required,  the  cost  is  fully  30  cents  a  letter,  and  often 
more . 


The  printing  and  binding  fund  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  19 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department.  Of  the  total  in  1935,  for  example, 
$68,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Dureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  crop 
reporting  forms  and  similar  job  work  will  cost  $65,000,  leaving  only  $3,000 
for  statistical,  technical,  popular,  and  regulatory  publications.  $3,000  does 
not  suffice  even  for  the  printing  needed  on  one  project  -  grain  standards. 

New  staiidards  have  been  put  into  effect  and  the  bureau  has  the  obligation  of 
disseminating  accurate  infomation  about  these  grades  and  promoting  their 
observaiice . 


Of  the  total,  $50,000  has  been  reserved  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils.  About  40  soil  surveys  will  be  completed  by  the  bureau  during  the 
year,  on  Ymich  lithographic  and  printing  charges  would  be  about  $64,000.  In 
addition  to  the  surveys,  the  bureau  must  have  job  forms,  and  produces  a  number 
of  fundamental,  important  manuscripts  each  year  which  should  be  printed 
promptly. 

Only  $7,500  could  be  set  aside  for  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  for 
1935.  If  the  bureau  attempted  to  meet  the  requests  of  relief  agencies  and  of 
those  in  low  income  groups  for  brief,  printed  publications  showing  how  to 
get  adequate  diets  at  minimum  cost,  much  more  vvpuld  be  required  for  printing. 
The  bureau  has  tried  to  meet  present  needs  in  some  measure  by  the  use  of 
press  and  radio  releases,  but  reqgiests  for  complete  information  have  poured 
in  which  could  be  satisfied  only  in  part  by  mailing  mimeographed  circulars. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  Department's  largest  research  unit, 
usually  requires  about  $40,000  for  technical  and  popular  manuscripts  and  job 
work.  Its  allotment  in  1935  is  $25,600.  Scientists  in  the  bureau  realize 
that  techjiical  manuscripts  will  usually  have  to  be  held  for  from  several 
montns  to  several  years  before  they  can  be  printed. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  has  an  allotment  of 
$22,500.  This  is  enough  only  to  print  necessary  regulatory  publications, 
job  forms,  and  a  few  technical  bulletins  and  publications  on  control.  In 
one  field,  for  example  -  life  studies  of  insects  -  the  bureau  has  for  several 
years  been  able  to  print  only  a  small  portion  of  the  manuscripts  actually 
prepared.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  only 
discouraging  to  entomologists  who  make  tnese  studies,  but  it  also  hampers 
control  work  which  is,  of  course,  based  upon  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
life  histories,  habits,  and  other  special  characteristics  of  the  different 
insects. 


Tne  Food  and  Dru.g  Administration  uses  printing  funds  for  job  work  and 
for  regulatox’y  announcements,  which  are  mandatory.  Higher  printing  costs 
and  an  increased  nuxaber  of  court  cases  have  made  the  1935  allotment  of  $9,500 
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inadequate  for  these  two  needs.  The  chief  of  the  Administration  has  applied 
for  additional  funds  and  they  will  have  to  oe  squeezed  out  of  the  allocations 
set  aside  for  other  purposes. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  ^sneral  situation.  There  is  not  a  unit 
of  the  Department  out  feels  that  its  important,  authorized  projects  are  being 
hampered  and  made  less  efficient  because  of  the  printing  situation.  If  the 
Department  \vere  to  print  all  valuable  technical  manuscripts  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  scientists  and  the  most  essential  popiuLar  publications  for  farmers 
and  others,  a  considerably  larger  appx'opriation  v/ould  be  required.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  0730,466  is  submitted  wuth  full  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
rigid  economy,  and  in  the  belief  that  a  reduction  below  this  amornt  would  be 
prejudicial  to  all  interests  the  Department  is  expected  to  serve. 

Change  in  language 

The  clause  ''printing  the  proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  International 
Veterinary  Congress  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
1935,  not  to  exceed  $11,000,"  is  deleted;  this  v,'as  a  nonrecurring  item  in 
1935.  The  cost  of  printing  the  proceedings  has  been  i.iet  from  the  reg.rlar 
printing  fund  by  postponing  the  publication  of  other  material. 

Ti'ork  Done  Under  This  Appropriation 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  publishing  the  results 
of  the  economic,  scientific,  service,  conservation,  and  regulatory  work  of 
the  Department,  llecessary  administrative  forms,  letterheads,  certificates, 
etc.,  are  printed.  The  various  types  of  published  material  may  be  grouped 
roughly  into  four  classifications:  Administrative  job  work  and  binding; 
aominist native  reports,  periodicals,  and  publications;  research  and  tech¬ 
nical  publications;  popular  publications.  The  first  two  groups  are  essential 
primarily  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Department  itself.  Publica¬ 
tions  in  the  last  two  classifications  are  used  to  x’urnish  economic,  scientific, 
and  other  practical  knowledge  to  farmers,  scientists,  economists,  processors, 
manufacturers,  aid  the  general  public. 
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LIBBARY 

SALARIES  AMD  EXPEISES 


Appropriation,  1932  . $  110,620 

Appropriation,  19  33  .  106,100 

Appropriation,  1934  .  100,223 


Appropriation,  1935  .  91,312  (a) 

Bridget  Estimate,  1936  ,  .  . .  99,812 

Increase,  Budget  1935,  compared  witn 
Appropriation,  1935  .  8,500  (Id) 


(  a) 


Inclnde  s 
5  o/o 


$3,500  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  cover 
salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95  o/o) 


(Id)  Increase  of  $8,500  compa,red  with  193o  appropriation  consists  of- 


5  o/o  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO  o/o) .  -^$3,500 

Increase  in  v/orking  fumds  for  1936  .  .■+  5,500 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  salary  impoundment  .  -  500 


+  8,500 


PROJECT  STATEIIEITT 


projects 

19  34 

1935 

( Estimated) 

1935 

:( Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 
5'^  Salary  Working 

Restoration  Funds 

Obligated: 

Admini s  t rat  iv  e  and 
Business  Service  . 

.$15,413 

$15,792 

:  $15,835 

$43 

Acquis  itiiiuii  o f  pub  1  i- 
cs.tions  by  purchase, 
gift  a-id  exchange 
and  preparation  of 
material 

38,183 

39,192 

46 , 097  ; 

1,405  45,500(2) 

Classification,  cata¬ 
loguing  and  indexing 
of  'Dublications 

15,785 

19,015 

20,390 

1,375 

Use  of  the  Library 
(Readers'  Division) 

14,739 

16,813 

17 , 490 

677 

Total  obligations  .... 

84,484 

90,812 

99,812 

3,500(l)-i-5, 500 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  iror- 
poundments 

9,306 

' 

Other  legislative  im¬ 
poundments 

1,846 

500 

500(  3) 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated 

1,520 

. 

Transferred  to  Dept, 
of  Interior  : 

3,067 

Total  appropriation  .  . .' 

100,223 

91,312 

99,812 

-8,500 
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The  increase  of  $8,500  for  1936  includes; 

(1)  An  increase  of  $5,500  for  5  o/'o  salar?/  restoration,  1935  (to 
lOO  0  /q  ) . 

( 2)  An  increase  of  $5,500  in  the  -project  "Acquisition  of  publications". 
The  need  for  additional  fujids  for  the  purchase  of  hooks  and  periodicals  is 
urgent.  In  the  fiscal  year  1933,  the  aoncuit  availahle  for  this  purpose  v/a.s 
$6,600  less  than  in  1931  and  1932,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1934  it  was  $8,600 
less.  In  addition,  the  depreciation  of  the  American  currency  has  ra,ised  a 
serious  problem  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  foreign  puhlic.-itions . 

The  foreign  periodicals  ordered  for  the  calendar  years  1934  and  1935  cost 
over  $1,100  more  than  the  sanie  periodica.ls  cost  in  1933.  Foreign  hooks  have 
also  greatly  increased  in  price.  Thus  the  present  amount  avail able  for  hooks 
and  periodicals  is  practically  $10,000  less  than  in  the  fiscal  years  1931  rad 
1932.  This  very  large  curtailment  in  the  Library’s  funds  is  being  increas¬ 
ingly  felt,  as  the  unfilled  requests  for  books  and  periodicals  which  ac¬ 
cumulated  previou-s  to  July  19  34,  along  with  the  current  requests  since  that 
date,  ha.ve  ahrea.dy  nearly  exhausted  the  funds  for  the  present  year,  so  that 
few  requests  for  books  and  -oeriodicals  can  be  met  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Books  and  other  publications  constitute  a.  vital  necessity  in  the  work 
of  the  Department.  The  present  situation  is  serious  and  the  amount  requested 
is  the  minimum  required  to  moot  the  most  urgent  needs. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $500  offsetting  va.cancy  inrpouadmonts ,  1935. 


WOEK  DOl'TS  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  used  for  four  main  purposes ,  as  follows;  (l) 
For  the  a.cquisition  of  publications  needed  in  the  work  of  the  Department; 

(  2)  for  the  work  of  entering  these  publica.tions  in  the  pcrma.ncnt  catalogues 
amd  other  records  of  the  Library;  (3)  for  the  reference  amd  bibliographical 
service  necessary  to  make  these  publications  reahily  a.vaila.ble  to  users  of 
the  Library;  and  (4)  for  the  circulation  of  material  to  Depa.rtment  workers 
annd  to  other  libraries  and  research  institutions  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
State  ogric'dltural  college  and  experiment  station  libraries. 

Ei'IERGEI'^CY  FIELDS 


Direct  Allotnoni 


Obligated 

1934 


Estimated  obli- 
gatlons,  1935 


Agricoltural  Adjustment  Administr.^tion 

(Transferred  to  Librara  )  : 

For  reference  ^7ork  -^nd  circulation 
of  books  and  'ooriodic^ls  ....  .  .  .  . 
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(a)  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES,  HAWAII,  ALASKA, 

AND  PUEHTO  RICO  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  4,3575000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  4,374,000 

Appropriation,  193^  .  4,321,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  4,3SS,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  4, 395 » OOP 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  witli 
Appropriation,  1935  . 7,000  (a) 


(a)  Increase  of  $7,000  compared  witli  1935  appropriation  consists  of  — 

Hawaii  Station  Act .  +  2,000 

Puerto  Rico  Station  Act .  +  5,000 

+7,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimc?.ted) 

Increases 

Obligated: 

Hatch  Act. • , . ,  . 

Adams  Act . 

Purnell  Act . 

Hawaii  Station  Act  . 

Alaska  Station  Act  . 

Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  . 
Tota,l  obligations . 

Unobligated:  (Puerto  Rico 
Station  Act ) . . 

Total  appropriation.  .  .  . 

$  720,000 
720,000 
2,880,000 
26,000 
15,000 

$  720,000 
720,000 
2,880,000 
28,000 
15,000 
2s,non 

$  720,000 
720,000 

2,830,000 

30,000 
15,000 
SO, non 

+  $2,000(1) 

.+  ..5,000(2) 

4,361,000 

4.388,000 

.4,395.000 

+  7,000 

20,000 

4,381,0'^'0 

4.388,000 

4,395,000 

+7,000 

THe  increase  of  $7,000  for  1936  incl'ades: 

(1)  $2,000  increase  to  meet  the  $30,000  for  1936,  authorized  "by 
the  Hawaii  Station  Act  approved  May  l6,  1928. 

(2)  $5,000  increase  to  meet  the  $30,000  for  1936,  authorized  hy 
the  Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  approved  March  4,  1931* 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  Hcatch  Act  approved  March  2,  loo7  (U.S.C.,  title  7,  secs.  362,  363, 
365,  36s,  377-379)  appropriates  $15,000  per  annun  to  each  State  for  Agricul¬ 
tural  experimient  stations  to  "aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on  suhjects  connected 
with  agriculture,  arid  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  experiment  re¬ 
specting  the  principles  and  a,pplications  of  agricultural  science." 
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The  Adams  Act  approved  March  l6,  I906  (UiS.C.,  title  7,  sec.  369) 
appropriates  $13,000  per  annon  to  each  State  for  the  more  complete  endowment 
and  maintenance  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  "to  be  applied 
only  to  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  original  researches  or 
experiments  hearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States'. 

The  Purnell  Act  approved  Fehroary  24,  1925s  (U.S.C.,  title  Ys  secs. 
361,366,  370,  371,  373-376,  380,  382),  authorized  an  appropriation  for  each 
State  of  $20,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1926,  an  increase  of  $10,000  over  the 
preceding  year  for  each  fiscal  year  1927  "to  1929s  irtclusive,  and  $60,000  per 
annum  thereafter  for  the  more  complete  endowment  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  for  other  purposes  to  he  "applied  only  to  paying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  conducting  investigations  or  mal-zing  experiments  hearing  directly 
on  the  production,  manufacture,  preparation,  use,  distribution,  and  marketing 
of  agricultural  products  and  including  such  scientific  researches  as  have  for 
their  purpose  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  efficient 
agricultural  industry,  and  such  economic  and  sociological  investigations  as 
have  for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and 
rural  life,  and  for  printing  and  disseminating  the  results  of  said  researches. 

The  Hawaii  Station  Act  approved  May  I6,  1928  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  VII,  title 
7,  secs.  3S6-3S6h)  provides  that  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1930  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  shall  he  entitled  to  share  in  the  acts  noted  above  and 
authorizes  appropriations  for  this  purpose  as  follows:  1930,  $15,000;  1931 j 
$20,000;  1932  to  1936,  inclusive,  $2,000  increase  each  year  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year;  1937,  $50,000;  193^  to  19^1,  inclusive,  $10,000  increase  each 
year  over  the  preceding  year;  and  thereafter  $90,000  per  year. 

The  Alaska  Station  Act  approved  H eh ru,ary  23,  1929  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  VII, 
title  7,  sec.  3S6c)  provides  that  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  and  known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  and  the  Act  approved  May  8,  191^, 
and  known  as  the  Smith- Lever  Act,  he  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska:  "Provided,  That  no  appropriations  shall  he  made  under 
this  Act  until  annually  estimated  as  to  funds  and  amounts  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  the  estimates  to  he  based  upon  his  determination  of  the  ability 
of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  to  make  effective  use  of  the  funds." 

The  Puerto  Paco  Station  Act  approved  March  4,  1931  (U.S.C.,  Supp.  Vil, 
title  7,  secs.  386d-386f),  provides  as  follows:  "That  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  11^3  Territory  of  Porto  Pico  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  established 
in  the  several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  approved  July  2,  1862, 
and  of  the  Acts  supplementary  thereto,'  approved  March  2,  I887,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several 
States  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862, 
and  of  Acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  approved  May  g,  19l4,  and  of  Acts  supplementary  thereto;  Provided, 
That  the  experim.ent  station  so  established  sliall  be  connected  with  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  and  it  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  and  in  collaboration  with  the  existing  Pederal  experiment 
station  in  Porto  Rico  in  enlarging  and  expanding  the  work  of  the  said  Federal 
station  on  cooperative  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Territorial 
stations  with  that  of  the  Federal  station  and  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture  in  the  island:  Provided  further,  That  the  several 
experiment  stations  now  conducted  hy  the  insular  government  shall  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  coordinated  with  the  experiment  station  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  together  with  whatever  funds 
that  are  available  for  the  support  of  the  same,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  at  his  discretion  transfer  such  land,  buildings,  and  equipment 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  the  experiment  station  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico:  Provided  further,  Tha,t  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Porto  Rico  shall  make  provision  for  such  additional  buildings  and 
permanent  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  work. 

"SRC.  2e  To  carry  into  effect  the  above  provisions  for  extending 
to  Porto  Rico  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887,  and  supplementary 
Acts  in  the  order  and  amounts  designated  by  those  Acts,  the  following  suras 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  addition  to  the  araounts  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  in  Porto  Rico:  $15,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933;  $20,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  193^;  $25,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1935;  $30,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936;  $35jOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1937;  $40,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  193S;  $45,000  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939;  $50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  I94O;  $60,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  I94l;  $70,000  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942;  $80,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1943;  and  $90,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1944,  and 
thereafter  a  sura  equal  to  that  provided  for  each  State  and  Territory  for 
agricultural  experiment  stations  established  under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887- 

"SEC.  3*  The  permanent  annual  appropriation  provided  for  in  section 
3  of  said  Act  of  May  8,  19l4,  and  of  Acts  supplementary  thereto  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  increased  by  an  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  but  without  diminishing  or  increasing  the  amount  of  which  any 
State  or  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  said 
Act  of  May  8,  19l4,  and  of  Acts  supplementary  thereto;  Provided,  That  for 
the  fiscal  year  1933  the  total  amount  available  to  the  Territory  of  Porto 
Rico  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  shall  be  $50,000,  this 
amount  to  be  increased  by  $10,000  annually,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  until  the  total  to  which  Porto  Rico  is  entitled  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  is  reached.  Participation  in  other  Eederal  appropriations  for 
cooperative  extension  work,  including  those  authorized  by  the  Act  of  May  22, 
1928,  shall  be  at  such  time  and  in  such  amounts  as  shall  be  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  appropriated  by  the  Congress." 

The  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  did  not  accept  the  terms  of  the  Act 
until  August  16,  1933  (joint  Resolution  Ho.  3s  Puerto  Rico  Legislature). 

This  prevented  the  certification  of  the  funds  for  the  fiscal  years  1933 
1934  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  fiscal  year  1933  passed  and 
no  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  make 
certification  for  the  fiscal  year  1934  after  July  1,  1933*  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  June  22,  1934,  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  Puerto  Rico  was  eligible  to  receive  the  $25,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1935* 
Plans  for  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  were  presented  by  the  proper  represent¬ 
atives  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  approved  by  the  Department  and  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  March  2,  I887,  and  supplementary  Acts. 


Cb)  SUPERVISION  OP  MD  RELATIONS  WITH 
AGRICULTURAL  SXPERIMT  STATIONS 
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Appropriation,  1932  .  $  169)3^0 

Appropriation,  1933  •  •  . .  l60,73^ 

Appropriation,  193^ .  l4S,S31 


Appropriation,  1935  .  l44,lS0  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  156,2)5 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  12,055  (t>) 


(a)  Includes  $7>055  "to  cover  5  percent  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (’to  3df°) 

as  follows:  (l)  $3>2S5  transferred  from  the  Bureo.u  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $3>770i  "tile  fund  authorized  By  Sec.  21  (e)  of  the  Act  of 
March  2S,  1934, 

(B)  Increase  of  $12,055  compared  with  1935  •  app^cp^ia-tion  consists  of-- 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOfa) . +  73055 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  . +  53  200 


Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  vacancy  impoundment  .  200 

+12,055 


PROJECT  STATEMEITT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

I.-n  a.r.fia^e— a: 

5f^  Salary 
Restoration 

r  dfir-.rPifl 

Working 

Punds 

OBligated: 

Supervision  of  and  re¬ 
lations  with  expert- 
ment  stations . 

UnoBligated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundments . 

Other-  legislative  im¬ 
poundments  . 

Other  amounts  unoBli- 
gated . 

$126,906 

$  143, 9S0 

$  196,233 

$  7.033(1) 

+$5,200(2) 

6,024 

53  973 

9.92g 

■  200 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  200(3 ) 

Total  appropriation . 

148,831 

i44, ISO 

156,235 

+  12,055 

The  increase  of  $12,055  for  1936  includes: 


(1)  An  increase  of  $73055  for  5'^  salary  restgrration,  1956  (to  100*^). 

( 2 )  An.  increase  of  $5,200  for  additional  stenographic  and  clerical 
help,  travel,  and  equiument,  to  relieve  congestion  of  work  and  meet  the  re- 
sponsiBilities  for  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  State  stations  and  of 
the  Department  and  the  State  stations. 
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A  material  increase  in  correspondence  with  the  53  State  and  Terri¬ 
torial  experiment  stations  has  heen  necessary  to  aid  in  adjusting  the  re¬ 
search  programs  to  coordinate  with  and  render  hest  service  to  the  many  new 
agencies  and  activities  concerned  with  agriculture  and  rural  life.  In¬ 
complete  reports  show  that  about  65O  mem.hers  of  the  State  station  staffs 
were  called  upon  to  undertake  special  assignments  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  Such  assignments  mean  transfers,  adjustments  of  research  program 
and  personnel,  and  a  working  o\it  of  the  Federal  expenditures  consistent 
with  requirements  of  the  Federal  Acts  and  yet  most  helpful  in  furthering 
the  National  and  State  emergency  programs.  The  coordination  of  Federal 
and  State  efforts  in  research  as  in  other  lines  is  of  increasing  importance 
and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  "been  called  upon  to  take  a  more 
active  part  than  ever  before,  acting  as  a  central  representative  of  the 
State  stations  and  participating  with  bureaus  of  the  Department  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  national  and  regional  research  projects  and  programs. 

The  increased  activities  in  coordinating  the  research  of  the  stations 
and  the  Department  and  assisting  with  adjustments  of  the  State  station  work 
to  best  fit  in  with  the  national  emergency  programs  have  necessitated  more 
travel  for  members  of  the  technica,!  staff  of  the  Office,  As  an  example,  the 
Chief  of  the  Office  responded  within  a  few  months  to  three  calls  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  coordination  of  a  program  for  the  eight  State  stations,  the 
Department,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  With  the  facts  available 
to  the  technical  staff  of  the  Office  and  participating  as  it  does  through 
administration  of  Federal-grant  funds  to  every  State,  the  Office  of  Experi- 
m.ent  Stations  is  frequently  in  a  position  to  render  helpful  service  which 
Cannot  well  be  provided  by  any  other  agency. 

(3 )  A  decrease  of  $200  offsetting  1335  vacancy  impoundments.  This 
decrease  is  an  offset  for  a  corresponding  increase  estimated  for  obligations 
in  1936.  (See  note  2). 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  primary  functions  and  work  under  this  appropriation  are: 

1.  Administration  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  (Hatch  Act  of  1S37j  Adams  Act 
of  1906,  Purnell  Act  of  1925 >  and  acts  amendatory  or  supplementary  thereto, 
Hawaii  Station  Act  of  1923,  Alaska  Station  Act  of  1929»  and  Puerto  Rico 
Station  Act  of  1931)  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  the  States  and  Territories. 

2.  Assistance  in  coordinating  the  research  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  that  of  the  State  and  Territorial  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  "Experiment  Station  Record." 

4.  The  administration  and  direction  of  departmental  insular  experi¬ 
ment  stations — one  in  Puerto  Rico  and  one  in  Hawaii. 

5*  To  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  inquiries,  running  into  thousands 
and  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  the  work  of  these  stations  in  the  United  States. 
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A-dniinistration  of  the  Acts  granting  federal  funds  to  States  and 
Territories  involves  supervision  of  the  funds,  close  advisory  relations 
with  the  stations  as  to  research  for  which  the  funds  e^re  expended,  annuaJ 
examination  of  the  work  and  expenditn.res  of  each  State  station,  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  report  to  Congress  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  sta.tions 
as  called  for  in  the  Acts. 

The  Federal  grants  are  largely  expended  on  research  which  is  out¬ 
lined  and  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  advisory  sug¬ 
gestions  and  approval  in  advance  of  expendit'ures .  Annual  budgets  of  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures  on  the  Federal  fiands  are  submitted  by  each  station-  for 
review  and  approval  of  proposed  work  and  expenditures  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Changes  and  adjustments  in  work  to  best  meet  the  State 
needs  are  submitted  throughout  the  year.  About  2,000  research  projects 
v/ere  thus  submitted  for  review  and  approval  during  the  fiscal  year  193'^* 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  c?.scertain  and  certify  that 
the  funds  are  being  expended  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Feaeral 
Acts,  a  representative,  or  representatives,  of  the  Office  of  E:jqperiment 
Stations  visits  each  of  the  50  State  stations  annually  and  spends  from  3  to 
10  days  reviewing  the  expenditures  and  the  work  under  each  research  project. 
In  this  connection,  the  research  on  State  funds  as  well  as  that  on  Federal 
funds  is  reviev/ed  to  better  encable  suggestions  as  to  cooperation  and  co¬ 
ordination  to  avoid  duplication. 

Assistance  in  coordinating  the  research  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  that  of  the  State  and  Territorial  stations  and  in  coordinating  the 
research  work  among  State  stations  is  constantly  in  mind  when  the  proposed 
research  projects  are  reviewed  for  approval  on  Federal  f-unds  and  when  the 
work  and  expenditures  of  each  station  are  reviewed  and  discussed  with  the 
State  station  directors  and  research  staffs.  Through  personal  conferences 
and  committees  having  to  do  with  research,  close  advisory  relations  a.re 
maintained  with  bureaus  of  the  Department.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  to 
promote  effective  cooperation  between  and  among  the  State  stations,  and 
between  the  State  stations  and  the  Department.  Haring  the  fiscal  year  193^> 
approximately  800  cooperative  investigations  were  under  way  'between  State 
stations  or  State  stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  were 
carefully  planned  by  the  cooperating  agencies  and  made  a  matter  of  written 
cooperative  agreement.  These  cooperative  agreements  were  reviewed  by  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  m.ade  a  matter  of  record,  available  to  the 
Department  for  purposes  both  of  administration  and  coordination  of  re¬ 
search  activities. 

The  Experiment  Station  Record  was  established  in  1889  as  a  part  of 
the  Federal-State  joint  participation  in  establishing  and  maintaining  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations.  Its  piirpose  is  to  make  available  to  staff 
members  of  all  stations  and  the  Department,  as  far  as  funds  permit,  abstracts 
of  current  published  results  of  research  in  this  country  and  other  countries 
promptly  as  an  aid  in  planning  research,  avoiding  duplication,  and  in  co¬ 
ordinating  research  effort.  As  an  illustration,  approximately  10,000  books 
and  88,000  periodicals  were  examined  during  the  fiscal  year  193^*  About 
29,000  were  selected  for  exam.ination  by  specialists  of  the  Office  and  ab¬ 
stracts  of  about  6,800  articles  were  prepared  and  issued  in  the  Experiment 
Station  Record.  Two  volum.es  of  the  Record,  consisting  of  12  issues,  each 
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150  pages,  were  published.  Pew,  if  any,  of  the  stations  have  available  all 
the  current  publications  reporting  results  of  research.  Abstracting  by  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  as  a  central  agency  avoids  the  necessity  of 
much  duplicate  abstracting  by  the  several  thousand  research  workers.  The 
abstracts  involve  translations  from  as  many  as  12  or  more  languages. 

Administration  of  the  Federal  stations  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  in¬ 
volves  approval  of  budgets,  expenditures,  and  research  projects,  review, 
editing,  and  approval  of  publications,  and  general  administrative  direction. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  has  developed,  in  addition,  a  responsibility 
for  coordination  of  these  Federal  stations  and  their  work  with  the  Territorial 
experiment  stations  and  their  research.  Hawaii,  under  the  Hawaii  Station  Act 
of  May  lb,  1928,  and  Puerto  Rico,  under  the  Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  of  March 
4,  1931j  receive  the  benefit  of  the  funds  under  the  Hatch  and  supplemental 

Acts.  The  Acts  granting  these  funds  to  the  Territories,  hov?ever,  provide, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Territorial 
stations  and  the  work  of  the  Federal  stations. 

Inquiries  pertaining  to  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
United  States  come  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  number  araoiints  to  thousands  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Requests 
for  information  about  Alaska,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Hawaii  alone  have  probably  exceeded  1,000  in  the  past  year.  Inquiries  as  to 
organization,  personnel,  publications,  relationships,  and  work  of  the  stations 
are  many  and  varied  in  character.  To  meet  this  service  in  behalf  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  an  up-to-date  list  of  organization  and  personnel  of  the  State  sta¬ 
tions  is  maintained  and  a  revised  list  is  published  annually.  Monthly  lists 
of  experiment  station  publications  are  mimeographed  for  use  of  libraries  and 
to  meet  inquiries  for  this  information.  Other  lists,  indexes,  and  com.pilca- 
tions  of  information  are  prepared  a.s  a  means  of  rendering  service  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  Puring  the  past  yea.r  a.  revised  list  of  a.gri cultural  research  in¬ 
stitutions  and  library  centers  in  foreign  countries  was  prepared  to  aid  the 
experiment  stations  in  exchange  of  information  with  resen,rch  agencies  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Inquiries  totaling  in  the  thousands  must  be  answered  by  in¬ 
dividual  letters  and  conferences. 


INSULAR  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIIvENT  STATIONS 


Appropriation,  1932  . $  230,030 

Appropriation,  1933  .  133, 560 

Appropriation,  193^  .  78,130 


Appropriation,  I935  .  68,144  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  69,311 

Increa.se,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  +  l,l67  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $3,167  to  cover  5  percent  salary  adjustment  for  1935  ('*^0  3^p)  as 
follows:  (1)  $1,476  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Animcol  Industry; 

and  (2)  $1,691  from  the  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  the  Act 
of  March  28,  1934. 
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(b)  Increase  of  $1,167  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of — 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . +_3,l67 

Decrease  in  v/orking  fund,  Hawaii  Station,  for  1936  -2,000 

+1,167 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

5'^  Salary  Working 
Restoration  Funds 

Obligated: 

Hawaii  Station . 

Puerto  Rico  Station. . . 

$32,344 

37,629 

$  32,614 
35,530 

$  32,066 
37,245 

$  1,452  :  -$2,000(2) 
1,715  i  - 

Total  Obligations.... 

69,973 

. 68a.44 

69.311 

3.167(1):  -  2.000 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundment . 

Other  amounts  unobli¬ 
gated . 

5.578 

2.579 

Total  a,ppropriation.  .  .  . 

73,130 

68,144 

69,311 

+1,167 

The  increase  of  $1,167  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $3»l67  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO*^) . 

( 2 )  A  decrease  of  $2,000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Hav/aii  Station 
which  is  offset  by  the  increase  of  $2,000  for  1936  under  the  Hawaii  Station 
Act  under  "Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  "  etc. 

WORK  DOHE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  Department  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  were  established  to  determine  the  agricult'oral  possibilities  of 
the  two  Territories,  to  improve  and  diversify  their  agriculture,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  types  of  agriculture  adapted  to  different  regions.  The  Hawaii  Station 
Act  of  May  I6,  1928,  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Station  Act  of  March  4,  1931 j  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  coordination  of  these  stations  and  their  work  with  the  stations 
of  the  Territorial  agricultural  colleges. 

Hawai i  Station — This  station  is  now  coordinated  v/ith  the  station  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  under  one  directing  head.  The  work  of  the  station 
is  concerned  primarily  with  problems  relating  to  the  diversification  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  establishment  of  additional  agricultural  enterprises  suitable  to 
conditions  of  the  respective  islands.  The  research  includes  soil  and  field 
crop  work,  horticultural  investigations,  problems  of  dairying  and  livestock 
management,  fertilizer  and  management  problems  of  coffee,  vegetable  and  truck 
crop  studies,  and  chemical  and  other  studies  aimed  to  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nev/  enterprises,  including  avocados,  Macadamia  nuts,  the  manufacture 
of  starch  from  edible  canna,  and  plant  introductions  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  0.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Puerto  Rico  Station — The  Ped=ra,l  station  in  Puerto  Rico  is  located 
at  Mayaguez.  The  Territorial  station  has  headquarters  at  Rio  Piedras,  near 
San  Juan.  An  additional  Territorial  station  is  at  Isahela.  Much  effort  is 
now  given  to  the  coordination  of  worh  hy  these  three  stations.  In  working 
out  a  coordinated  plan,  provision  is  being  made  for  the  Territorial  station 
to  assume  additional  responsibility  for  resparch  on  problems  of  Puerto  Rican 
agriculture  as  the  Federal-grant  funds  to  the  Territory  are  increased.  For 
example,  the  Federal  station  at  Mayaguez  has  been  working  on  problems  per¬ 
taining  to  coffee,  which  is  a  major  crop  of  the  islands.  A  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  has  now  been  worked  out  in  which  the  two  stations  will  participa,te,  with 
the  Territorial  station  gradually  taking  over  research  in  this  field.  The 
Federal  station  has  made  marked  progress  in  improvement  of  sugarcane  varieties 
through  breeding  and  selection.  The  Territorial  station  had  made  less  prog¬ 
ress  and  this  project  is  being  continued  by  the  station  at  Mayagniez  and  not 
duplicated  by  the  Territorial  station.  The  Federal  station  at  Mayaguez  is 
continuing  its  limited  amount  of  work  on  field  crops,  but  the  plan  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  cooperative  program  v/ith  the  idea  that  the  Territorial  station  will 
take  over  this  line  of  work  vi^ithin  a  few  years.  The  Federal  station  at  Maya¬ 
guez  is  continuing  investigations  on  internal  parasites  and  diseases  of  live¬ 
stock.  The  Territorial  station  is  doing  nothing  in  this  field.  During  the 
present  year  the  Federal  station  has  assisted  in  every  way  possible  in  the 
development  of  the  Territorial  progr.om  of  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  read¬ 
justment  in  agriculture.  It  is  probable  th<at  additional  assistance  and  work 
may  be  assigned  to  this  station  in  connection  with  the  program  to  be  developed 
for  agricultural  adjustment  as  a  result  of  the  sugar  processing  tax. 

During  the  yea,r  the  Federal  station  and  its  facilities  were  used  in 
connection  with  investigations  on  fruit  flies  and  by  men  engaged  in  plant 
quarantine  service  on  belialf  of  continental  United  States.  The  aim  was  to 
use  the  station  facilities  to  the  maximum  in  promoting  coordination  and  co¬ 
operation  in  the  Federal  activities  in  the  island,  whether  they  are  under¬ 
taken  on  behalf  of  continental  United  States  or  are  loroblems  of  Puerto  Rico, 

EMERGENCY  FUNDS 
Direct  Allotment s 


Obligated 


_ i _ 1934 

Public  Works  Allotments  (National  Industrial  Recovery  ! 

Act):  ; 

Roadway  at  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experim.ent  Station....  ;  1,000 

Water  storage  tank  at  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  • 

Station . ;  l^g 

Replacement  of  roadways  at  Puerto  Rico  Agricultural  i 

Experiment  Station . ;  15  500 

Repair  and  extension  of  fences  at  Puerto  Rico  Agri-  ; 

cultural  Experiment  Station . •  9OO 

Clearing  land  for  experiment  purposes . • _ 1,350 

Total,  P.W.A.  allotments . :  4,948 
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PASSENGER-CA2HYINC-  VEHICLES 

The  authorization  for  piUrchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  con¬ 
templates  an  increase  of  $750  ($750  in  1935;  $1,500  in  1936)  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  As  shown  "by  the  Budget  schedule,  the  $1,500  authorization  will  per¬ 
mit  the  purchase  of  one  car  each  for  the  Hav/ahi  and  Faierto  Rico  'stations. 

It  is  expected  that  hoth  stations  will  he  called  upon  to  undertake  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  work  in  connection  with  the  readjustment  of  agriculture 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Processing  tax  legislation,  in  which  case 
an  additional  car  will  he  needed  at  each  station  to  make  possible  the 
necessary  travel  in  connection  with  the  additional  work  and  the  calls  on 
the  technical  staff  for  assistance. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico 
for  Agricultural  Extension  Work. 

General  Statement 


Funds  available  for  direct  payments  to  the  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  for  1935  fotaL 
$8,748,096,  including  the  automatic  increase  of  $10,000  in  the  permanent 
annual  appropriation  ( Smith-Lever  Act),  provided  hy  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931- 
(Puhlic  No.  486  -  yist  Congress),  entitled,  "An  Act  to  coordinate  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  work  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  certain  Acts 
of  Congress  to  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico".  Subsequent  to  the  preparation 
of  the  1935  Budget,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  reduction  of  25^ 
of  the  permanent  annual  appropriation  (Smith-Lever  Act)  in  accordance  with 
Section  IS  of  Executive  Order  No.  6166,  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation 
Was  restored  by  the  issuance  of  Executive  Order  No.  6586,  of  February  6, 

1934,  section  IS  of  the  original  order  being  revoked  thereby,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriation  being  increased  from  $3i507>072  to  $4,676,096, 
the  total  available  for  1935  w.nder  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  indicated  above  for  1935 >  there  was  available 
to  the  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  from  appropriations  direct  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  (Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstrations  and  Clarke- 
McNary  forestry  funds)  a  total  of  $263,420,  making  the  total  funds  available 
to  the  States  and  Territories  for  1935j  $9,011,516. 

Under  the  estimate  for  1936,  the  proposed  payments  to  the  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,  total  $8,75^,096  including  the  automatic 
increase  of  $10,000  (for  Puerto  Rico)  in  the  permanent  annual  appropriation 
(Smith-Lever  Act).  The  Department's  contributions  to  States  and  Territories 
under  the  appropriation,  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstrations,  will  be  re¬ 
duced  by  $14,500,  and  the  Departmental  funds  increased  by  this  amount  in 
order  to  take  care  of  additional  clerical  expense  in  the  Washington  offices, 
caused  primarily  by  emergency  activities.  The  allotment  from  direct  De¬ 
partment  funds  (Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstrations  and  Clarke-McNary 
forestry  funds)  will  be  $250, 240,  making  a  grand  total  of  $9,008,336  of 
Federal  funds  available  for  the  States  and  Territories.  The  use  of  this 
money  is  indicated  in  greater  detail  in  Tables  1  and  2. 


Tatle  1.  Statement  showing  appropriation  items  and  amounts  avail¬ 
able  to  the  States  in  193^.  1935>  and  estimated  for  1936. 


I  tern 

Appropria¬ 

tion 

1934 

Appropria¬ 

tion 

1935 

Budge  t 

Estimate 

1936 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska 

and  Puerto  Rico  for  Agricultural 

extension  work: 

Supplementary  Smith  Lever . 

Capper-Ketcham  (Act  of  May  22,  192S). 
Alaska  (Act  of  February  23,  1929) ♦ 
Additional  Cooperative  Extension  Work 

$1,580,000 
1,480,000 
12,000 
1,000, 000 

$1,580,000 

1,480,000 

12,000 

1,000,000 

$1,580,000 

1,480,000 

12,000 

1,000,000 

Total  Agricultural  Act . 

4,072,000 

4,072,000 

4,072,000 

Permanent  Annual  Smith-Lever 
Appropriation . 

4, 666,096 

4,676,096 

4, 686,096 

Total  payments  made  directly  to  States,. 

2,738,096 

8,748,096 

8,758,096 

Amounts  allotted  to  States  but  disbursed 

by  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Farmers’  Cooperative  Demonstrations: 
Cooperative  Extension  Work . 

724,838 

(1)214,500 

(1)200,000 

Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  (Clarke- 
McHary  Act  of  June  7,  1924) . 

45,335 

48,920 

50,240 

Total  allotments  to  States  by  Department 

(2)770,173 

(2)263,420 

250,240 

Total  of  direct  payments  to  States  and 
Territories,  and  Department  allotments 
to  Sta,tes  and  Territories . 

9,508,269 

9,011,516 

9,008,336 

(1)  Decrease  of  $14,500  in  State  allotments  (1936  below  1935)  is 
made  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  like  amount  in  Departmental  funds  to  take 
Care  of  additional  clerical  assistance  due  primarily  to  emergency  work. 

This  change  involves  no  increase  in  the  total  appropriation  for  F.C.D. 

(2)  Subject  to  legislative  salary  deduction. 


. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  $1,000,000  designated  for  "Additional 
Cooperative  Extension  Work,"  and  funds  allotted  hy  this  Department  under  the 
appropriations  entitled  "Earners'  Cooperative  Demonstrations"  and  "Coopera¬ 
tive  Farm  Forestry",  the  major  part  of  the  extension  money  is  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  rural  population,  computed  on  the  proportion  that  the  rural 
population  of  each  State  .bears  to  the  total  rural  population  of  the  States. 
The  $1,000,000  appropriation  for  "Additional  Cooperative  Extension  "Work" 
provides  for  payment  to  each  State  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  accordance 
with  the  apparent  need  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Funds 
directly  disbursed  by  the  Department  are  also  allotted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary.  The  following  table  indicates  the  funds  paid  to  the  Staples 
and  Territories  that  require  offset  by  State  money,  those  where  such  offset 
is  not  required,  and  the  basis  of  allotment: 


Table  2.  Statement  of  direct  payments  to  States,  Hawaii, 

Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,  indicating  those  requiring 
offset  by  States  and  Territories,  those  not  requiring 
such  offset  and  basis  of  distribution,  as  estimated 
for  1936, 


Item 

Total 

Amount  to  be 

Amount  req\iiring  offset 
and  basis  of  allotment 

Estimate 

193^ 

paid  without 
offset 

Amount 

Basis  of 
distribution 

(1) 

Permanent  Annual 
Appropriation  ( Smith- 
Lever  Act ) . 

$4, 636,096 

500,000  (a) 

4,136,096 

Rural  population 

(2) 

Supplemental  Smith- 
Lever  Act . 

1,530,000 

1,530,000 

Rural  population 

(3) 

Capper-Ketcham  Act.. 

1,430,000 

980,000  (b) 

500,000 

Rural  population 

(4) 

Alaska  Act . . 

12,000 

10,000  (c) 

2,000 

Rural  population 
when  recommended 
by  Department. 

(5) 

Additional  Coopera¬ 
tive  Extension  Work. 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

-  -  - 

Determined  by 
Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

Total,  direct  Federal 
■Davment  n . . 

s, 752,096 

2,490,000 

6,268,096 

. 

(a)  $10,000  to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico, 

(b)  $20,000  to  each  State  and  Hawaii. 

(c)  Based  on  special  authorization. 


The  Federal  funds  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  are 
supplemented  by  funds  from  within  the  States  estimated  at  $ll,04l,632,  thus 
making  available  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources  for  extension  work 
during  I935  a  sum  approximating;'  $20,04l,909.  (See  Table  3). 
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Tatle  3*  Total  allotments  to  States  and  Territories  from  Federal 

(inclading  U*S.F.A.)  and  State  sources  for  extension  work. 


Total 

Total  within 

State 

Total 

Federal  Funds 

the  States 

Alabama 

539,560.26 

$  226,230.13 

$  273,330.13 

Arizona 

120,700.77 

76,764.77 

43,936.00 

Arkansas 

4U4,002.07 

239,757.07 

204,245.00 

California 

706,532.50 

220,543.31 

425,929.19 

Colorado 

196,932.17 

109,462.17 

87,470.00 

Connecticut 

247,373.15 

95,006.15 

152,367.00 

Delaware 

62,329.06 

44,214.53 

12,174.53 

Florida 

296,069.96 

132,139.9s 

157,929.98 

Georgia 

651,162.99 

321,663.59 

329,505.40 

Idaho 

175,993.02 

2^.,  203. 01 

90,190.07 

Illinois 

261,772.92 

293,889.46 

567,889.46 

Indiana 

542,245.01 

225,552.28 

317,292.73 

Iowa 

764,067.13 

232,675.51 

531,391.64 

Kansas 

547,661.42 

191,010.53 

356,650.95 

Kentucky 

423,401.36 

275,200.7s 

208,200.78 

Louisiana 

441,109.69 

207,935.66 

233,174.03 

Maine 

122,152.14 

99,576.07 

22,576.07 

Maryland 

313,310.42 

126,922.53 

126,387.29 

Massachusett  s 

411,093.71 

92,575.96 

313,522.75 

Michigan 

522,791.24 

232,249.09 

290,542.75 

Minnesota 

400,504.96 

209,424.9s 

191,079.98 

Mississippi 

543,252.60 

259,239.60 

224,013.00 

Missouri 

473,504.25 

270,004.25 

203,500.00 

Montana 

230,419.22 

99,629.88 

130,730.00 

Nebraska 

323,029.12 

161,094.12 

161,935.00 

Nevada 

106,943.90 

49,429.95 

57,453.95 

New  Hampshire 

126,022.76 

64, 662.25 

121,420.51 

New  Jersey 

343,231.49 

127,632.59 

216,198.90 

New  Mexico 

144,229.22, 

20,294.94 

64,534.94 

New  York 

1,324,376.24 

295,252.26 

1,029,123.3s 

North  Carolina 

6ii,6o7.?'2 

339,303.61 

272,303.61 

North  Dakota 

231,047.38 

121,242.22 

109,204.50 

Ohio 

627,027*49 

300,268.49 

386,759.00 

Oklahoma 

457,581 .14 

244,540.57 

213,040.57 

Oregon 

297,340.91 

107,714.07 

129,626.34 

Pennsylvania 

0O5, 150. 10 

396,506.55 

402,649.55 

Rhode  Island 

6o,7?'0.98 

32,272.75 

21,248.23 

South  Carolina 

352,500.00 

202,500.00 

144,000,00 

South  Dakota 

173,^1.20 

Ii4,2ik).90 

59,240.90 

Tennessee 

462,722.12 

269,264.09 

198,264.09 

524,549.72 

Texas 

1,025,. '222. 49 

501,272.77 

Utah 

132,7.91.67 

75,723.67 

56,402.00 

Vermont 

15s  ,743.16 

74,239.04 

24,504.12 

Virginia 

551. ,123. 29 

259,265.29 

291,910.00 

Washington 

20fo,  696.60 

122,242.34 

77,848.34 

West  Virginia 

36/3,311.11 

127,054.11 

176,257.00 

Wisconsin 

4270,623.72 

213,764.39 

206,864.39 

Wyoming 

1,22,053.30 

64,023.39 

57,964.91 

Alaska 

15,000.00 

12,000.00 

3,000.00 

Hawaii 

22,352.70 

58,129.35 

24,229.35 

Puerto  Rico 

151,015.00 

72,220.00 

72,795.00 

Total 

20,  04l. 909.39 

9.000.277.26 

11.041,632.13 
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As  the  major  purpose  of  these  payments  of  money  to  States  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  extension  workers  in  counties  and  at  the  colleges,  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparative  statement  is  submitted  showing  agents  employed: 


Table  4.  Comparison  of  number  of  extension  field  agents 
employed  June  jOj  1933  j  J’ane  30,  1934,  and 
October  31j  1934. 


June  30 j 

June  30, 

Oct.  31, 

1933 

1934 

1934 

Sto.te  Cupprvi  sort? . 

475 

512 

536 

Subject-Matter  Specialists: 

Full-time  specialists . 

S63 

653 

0 

0 

Part-time  specialists . 

216 

25s 

305 

Tota.l  f^pfici  nlir;ts . 

1,079 

1,111 

1,165 

Total  with  headquarters  at  colleges... 

1,554 

1,623 

1,701 

County  Workers: 

Agricultural  Agents . . 

2,450 

1,221 

3,167  (a) 

1,267 

3.1S3  (a) 

1,265 

Home  demonstration  agents . 

Boyis*  and  girls'  club  agents . 

201 

IS5 

193 

Negro  extension  agents . 

314 

307 

309 

Tote.l  county  workorc;. . 

4,1S6 

4,926 

4,950 

Total . 

5,740 

6,549 

6,651 

(a)  Increase  in  number  of  agents  in  counties  is  due  to  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 


Number  of  counties  in  United  States .  3»076 

Approximate  number  of  counties  now  having  one  or  more  agents .  2,o00 


A  discussion  of  the  activities  under  the  various  appropriation 
items  and  tabulation  of  amounts  involved  under  each,  follows: 
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(a)  COOPERATI^/E  AGRICULTUML  EXTENSION  WORK 
(supplemental  Smith-Lever  Appropriation) 
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Appropriation,  1932 
Appropriation,  1933 
Appropriation,  193^ 


$  1,580,000 
1,580,000 
1,530,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  1,5^0,000 

Budget  Estimate,  193 ^ .  1 , 530 > 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project  s 

1934 

1935  - 

(Estimated) 

-P93'6 . 

(Estimated) 

Payments  to  States  from 
Supplemental  Smith-Lever 

Fun 

$  1,530,000 

$1,530,000 

1,530,000 

WO.RK  DONE  under  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

These  funds  supplement  the  permanent  annual  anpropriation  provided 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  (May  S,  191^j  Stat.  372-37^»  U.S.C.  Il4) ,  Like 
the  Smith- Lever  Funds,  they  are  paid  directly  to  the  State  colleges  of 
agriculture  as  Federal  Aid  for  the  promotion  of  extension  v/ork  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  home  economics.  This  appropriation  is  divided  among  the  States 
and  Hawaii  in  the  proportion  that  the  rural  population  of  each  hears  to  the 
total  ruraJ  population  of  the  Gta.tes  and  Hawaii,  and  is  available  only  when 
offset  with  funds  from  within  the  States.  This  item  contains  a  provision 
that  not  more  than  $300,000  may  he  expended  for  purposes  other  than  salaries 
of  extension  agents  in  counties.  As  $300,000  is  approximately  1^  of  the 
total  appropriation,  this  means  that  approximately  Sl^  of  the  funds  m.ust 
he  expended  for  salaries  of  county  extension  agents.  The  State  allotments 
are  paid  directly  to  a  designated  officer  in  the  State  and  are  disbursed 
in  accordance  with  budgets  and  programs  of  work  submitted  by  the  State 
directors  of  extension  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ex¬ 
penditures  by  the  States  from  this  and  other  cooperative  extension  appro¬ 
priations  are  subject  to  an  annual  inspection  by  representatives  of  the 
Department . 


Pr 

I 
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(b)  COOPERATIVE  AC^ CULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK 
(Capper-Ketcham  Act) 
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Appropriation,  1932  .  $  1,480,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  1,480,000 

Appropriation,  193^  .  ....  1,480,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  1,480,000 

Appropriation,  193^  .  1 , 480,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Payments  to  States  from 
Capper-Ketcham  Funds . 

$1,480,000 

$1,480,000 

$1,480,000 

WORK  LONE  UNLER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

TMs  appropriation  is  specifically  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Capper-Ketcham  Act  of  May  22,  1928  (45  Stat.,  711 >  712).  This  Act 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $9S0,000  to  be  divided  at  the  rate  of 
$20,000  to  each  State  and  to  Hawaii,  without  requirement  for  State  offset, 
and  an  additional  $500,000  to  be  divided  among  the  States  and  Hawaii  on  the 
basis  of  rural  population.  It  provides  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  authorization  shall  be  expended  for  salaries 
of  county  extension  agents  and  that  the  extension  agents  appointed  under 
its  provisions  shall  be  men  and  women  in  fair  and  just  proportions. 


(c)  EXTENSION  OE  SMITH- LEVER  ACT  TO  ALASKA 


Appropriation,  1932  . . $  10,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  12,000 

Appropriation,  1934  .  12,000 


Appropriation,  1935  • 
Budget  Estimate,  193 6 


12,000 

12,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1935 

1936 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Payment  to  Alaska  for 

Cooperative  Agricultural 
Extension  Work . 

$12,000 

$12,000 

$12,000 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  is  authorized  by  the  Act  approved  February  23, 
1929  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska”  (U.S.C.  Supp.  VI,  title  7» 

Sec,  3S6c).  The  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  of 
a  similar  nature  to  that  which  is  being  conducted  in  the  States,  modifica¬ 
tions  being  made  to  suut  local  conditions.  Experiment  stations  hove  been 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Alaska  for  many  years,  but  exten¬ 
sion  work  was  not  systematically  begun  among  farmers  until  1931* 

(d)  ADDITIONAL  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  UORX 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  1,000,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  1,000,000 

Appropriation,  193^  .  1,000,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  1,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  193^  .  1 , 000,000 


PROJECT  STATEMiSNT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Payments  to  States  for 
additional  Cooperative 
Agricultural  Extension 

Work . 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  project  provides  for  additional  cooperative  agricultiural  ex¬ 
tension  work  including  employment  of  specialists  in  economics  and  marketing, 
to  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  several  states  and 
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the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  purposes. 

These  funds  supplement  the  permanent  annual  appropriation  provided 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  (Act  of  May  8,  I9l4) ,  as  well  as  those  funds  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  Capps r-Ketcham  Act,  (Act  of  May  22,  1928).  Like  the  Smith- 
Lever  and  Capper-Ketcham  Funds,  they  are  paid  direct  to  the  State  Colleges 
of  agriculture  as  Federal  aid  for  extension  woz'k  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  However,  as  already  indicated,  the  payments  of  funds  to  the 
States,  instead  of  heing  "based  upon  the  ratio  that  the  rural  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  rural  population  of  the  States  and  Hawaii, 
are  su"b.jsct  to  determination  "by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  the 
amount  that  he  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  "best  results  in  each 
State . 


Direct  Appropriations  to  the  Department . 

(e)  GEHEHAL  ADMIHISTHATIVE  EXPEHSES 


Appropriation,  1932 . $  15,26o 

Appropriation,  1933 .  15  >000 

Appropriation,  193^ .  13,846 


Appropriation,  1935 .  13,047  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  193^ .  13 , 66S 

Increase,  Budget  193^,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935 .  621  (b) 


(a)  Includes  S621  to  cover  5/^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  ("to  3^io) ,  as 

follows:  (l)  $270  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 

(2)  $351  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $621  compared  with  1935  appropriation  represents  5^  salary 

restoration,  193^  (to  100^). 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
5^  Salary 
Restoration 

decrease 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

General  Administra¬ 
tive  Expenses . 

$10,568 

$13,047 

$13,668 

(1)  $621 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundments  . 

565 

Other  legislative 
impoundments . 

2,698 

Other  amounts  unob¬ 
ligated . 

15 

Total  appropriation. . 

13,846 

13,047 

13,66s 

+  621 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $621  is  for  5*)^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100'^)  . 


:  ;;  ;  'I-  /•■('I''  •• 
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WOEK  DONE  Ul'IBSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  covers  the  general  expenses  of  tiie  Office  Oj.  the 
Director  of  Extension  Nork  except  the  Director's  salary,  which  is  pahd  "by 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  principal  items  of  expense  are  for  the 
clerical  staff  of  the  Director's  immediate  office,  their  office  supplies 
and  the  travel  expenses  of  the  Director. 


(f)  FARMERS'  COOPERATIVE  DEMONS TRAD IONS 


Appropriation,  1932  . $1j57^5^30 

Appropriation,  1933  .  1s5S3j320 

Appropriation,  193^  .  1,420,189 


Appropriation,  1935  .  7l6,39S  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  193^ .  7 47 , 248 

Increase,  Budget  193 6,  compared  with 
Apjjropriation,  1935  .  30i350  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $32,250  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  95^)5 

follows:  (1)  $14,029  transferred  from  Biureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $18,221  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec,  21  (e)  of  Act  of  Marcu  28, 

1534. 

(h)  Increase  of  $3'0,350  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOfo) . +32525O 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment.  .  ,  .  -  1 , 900 

•^30.350 


PE0.TECT  STATEMENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrea.se 

Projects 

193^ 

’Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5%  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Ohligated: 

Cooperative  Extension 
'York . 

$982,430 

$609,080 

$636,952 

$27,878 

Economic  Extension 

Work . 

23,159 

59,388 

41,492 

64,426 

43 , 245 
67,045 

1,753 

2,619 

Motion  Pictures . 

—  — 

Total  obligations.... 

1,064,977 

714,99s 

747,24s 

(1)32,250 

-  -  - 

Unobligated: 

Salary  Reduction  im¬ 
poundments . 

Other  legislative 
impoundment  s . 

100,194 

14,758 

1,900 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-1,900(2) 

Other  amounts  unob- 

ligated . 

240,260 

_  _  _ 

_  —  _ 

— 

_  _  _ 

Total  appropriation. .  . 

1,420,189 

716,898 

747,24s 

+  30,350 
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The  increase  of  $30,350  for  193^  includes! 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  ,33 2,230  for  5*^  salhry  restoration,  193^  (to  100^ ) . 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $1,900,  continuiniS:  1933  iropoundinent . 

WOHK  DONE  UhDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

G-eneral;  This  appropriation  provides  funds  for  administration  of  co¬ 
operative  extension  work  conducted  in  continental  United  States,  and  the 
Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  a-nd  the  maintenance  of  a  professional  and 
clerical  staff  and  necessary  business  activities  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  supplements  by  allotment  of  money  to  States  and  Territories,  the  funds 
provided  by  other  legislation  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work, 
and  provides  allotments  for  the  support  of  motion  picture,  economic  extension 
and  reclamation  demonstration  activities.  This  appropriation  is,  therefore, 
a  very  necessary  and  vital  part  of  the  cooperative  agricialtura.1  extension 
system,  and  its  continuance  is  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  this  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  Department's  work. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work:  A  part  of  the  funds  allotted  to  this 
project  are  utilized  for  making  allotments  to  States  and  Territories  for 
the  employment  of  extension  agents,  supplementing  funds  avail''ble  to  the 
States  and  Territories  under  other  extension  acts.  The  remainder  of  the 
allotment  is  utilized  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Divisions  of  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Cooperative  Extension  in  Washington,  and  the  necessary  professional 
and  clerical  staff.  This  office  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
all  cooperative  extension  work  conducted  by  the  Department  in  conjunction 
with  the  land-grant  colleges.  Its  staff  assists  the  States  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  county  agent,  home  demonstration  and  club  work,  and  makes  available 
to  the  States,  the  results  of  the  investigational  work  of  the  Department 
affecting  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Budgets,  projects,  and  plans  of 
work  submitted  by  the  States  are  reviewed,  approved,  or  revised,  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  funds  within  the  States  are  annually  inspected.  The  contin¬ 
uance  of  this  project  is  essential  to  the  administration  and  development 
of  cooperative  extension  work  throughout  the  country. 

Economic  Extension  Work:  Under  this  project  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  extension  of  iiiformation  to  the  States  along  the  lines  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing  and  farm  management.  The  results  of  investigations  of, 
and  information  available  from,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Sta-te  experiment  stations,  particularly  along  the  line  of  price  trends, 
and  agricultural  outlook,  and  intentions  of  f,armers  to  plant  crops  and 
breed  livestock,  foreign  and  domestic  supplies  and  demands  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  and  other  dala  of  this  nature,  are  assembled  and  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  State  extension  services  in  an  effort  to  bring  before  the  farm 
public,  through  the  extension  system,  the  principles  and  advantages  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing,  as  well  as  to  present  to  them  economic  information 
which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  a  better  return  from  their  crops  and  live¬ 
stock.  This  unit  also  cooperates  in  the  work  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Continuation  of 
the  work  under  this  project  is  considered  essential  as  an  important  supple¬ 
ment  to  other  lines  of  extension  work  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 


i 
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Motion  Pictures i  Under*  this  project  the  production  and  loan  of  motion 
pictiores  hy  the  Department  id  conducted.  These  educational  motion  pictures 
are  made  available  for  general  public  use  as  well  as  by  officials  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Department  and  related  institutions.  The  films  deal  with 
important  lines  of  work  in  which  the  Department  and  cooperating  State  in¬ 
stitutions  are  engaged.  Their  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  methods 
and  significance  of  important  activities,  to  gain  public  cooperation,  and 
by  making  common  property  of  the  results  of  scientific  investigations,  to 
spread  knowledge  of  improved  methods  in  agriculture,  forestry,  road  build¬ 
ing,  rural  engineering,  and  kindred  pursuits.  These  films  are  desigued  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  the  extension  and  other  field  workers  of  the  Department 
and  cooperating  State  institutions,  and  their  primary  use  is  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  such  workers.  Yfith  the  present  appropriation  the  number 
of  motion  pictures  available  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  from 
extension  workers,  but  their  needs  are  given  first  consideration,  and  inso¬ 
far  as  possible,  copies  of  films  are  made  available  also  to  the  general 
public  upon  request.  The  continuation  of  this  motion  picture  work  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  6,600  extension  field  employees  and  to  the  woi’k  of 
the  Department  as  a  whole. 


MERGEIJCY  EUllDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Eunds  Made  Available  by  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 


AgriculturoJ  Adjustment 
Admini s t rat i on  appropriation : 
Project  title;  objects . 


Obligated, 

1934 


Estimated, 
obi  ir-et  ions 

11)3 


Advances  to  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration ; 
(l)  1st  Cotton  Gam-paign:  Eor  employment  of 

Emergency  Agents,  Committeemen,  Clerks,  etc., 
and  for  travel  expenses,  supplies,  telegraph,! 
etc.,  necessary  to  conduct  an  educational 
campaign  to  inform  farmers  of  Cotton  States, 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  relating  to  the  Cotton  Control  j 


program 


,C2,S49,490 


(2)  1st  'fiieat  Campaign:  Eor  employment  of  Emer-  ! 
gency  Agents,  Clerks,  and  for  travel  ex-  | 
penses,  supplies,  telegraph  etc.,  necessary  ! 
to  conduct  an  educational  campaign  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  wheat  farmers  the  provisions  of  the  j 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  relating  to  the  | 
benefits  of  the  Wheat  Acrea,ge  Control  pro-  ! 
gram .  i 


296 , 250 


i 
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Agricultur'\l  Adjust-nent 

Administration  approprintion; 
pro.lect  title;  objects. 

Obligated,  j 

1 

1934. 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1935. 

(3)  1st  Tobacco  Campaien:  For  employrflent  of 
Emergency  Agents,  Committeemen,  Clerics,  and 
for  travel  expenses,  supplies,  telegraph,  etc., 
necessary  to  conduct  an  educational  campaign 
to  explain  to  tobacco  farmers  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  relating 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Tobacco  Acreage  Con¬ 
trol  programs . 

119,120 

(4)  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Committeemen:  For  employ¬ 
ment  of  Committeemen  to  assist  in  contacting 
growers  in  connection  with  crop  acreage  re¬ 
ductions  in  cotton  and  tobacco . 

2,3  93,285 

(5)  Combined  commodity  Budget  (Cotton,  Whea.t, 

Tobacco,  Corn  and  Hogs):  For  the  employment 
of  Emergency  Agents,  Clerks  and  for  travel 
expenses,  telegraph,  etc.,  necessary  to  con¬ 
duct  an  educational  campaign  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  corn,  tobacco  and  wheat  acre¬ 
ages  and  in  the  production  of  hogs . 

2,800,000 

(6)  Combined  Commodity  Budget  (Cotton,  V/heat, 
Tobacco,  Corn  and  Hogs,  Sugar,  and  Peanuts): 
For  the  employment  of  Emergency  Agents,  Clerks, 
etc.,  and  for  travel  expenses,  telegraph,  etc., 
necessary  to  conduct  an  educational  campaign 
for  the  reduction  of  cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
wheat,  sugar  and  peanut  acreages,  and  in  the 
production  of  hogs . 

$6,009,749 

(7)  Compliance  Supervisors,  Supplies,  etc.,  Cotton 
and  Tobacco:  For  the  employment  of  compliance 
supervisors  to  measure  acreage  and  other  work 
incident  to  clearing  certification  forms  in 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  adjustment  programs,  pur¬ 
chase  of  necessary  measuring  equipment, 
supplies,  etc . 

2,643,810 

(8)  Tobacco  Coramitteem.en  (Cigar-Leaf):  For  the 
employment  of  Committeemen  to  assist  in  con¬ 
tacting  growers  in  connection  with  regular 
tobacco  programs . 

18,680 

(9)  Sugar  Committeemen  (La):  For  the  em.ployment 
of  coTunty  and  community  committeemen  to  assist 
in  contacting  sugar  producers  with  the  sugar 
acreage  reduction  campaign  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana, . . 

15,180 

$9,058,145 

S, 687, 419 
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Agricultural  Adjustment', 

Administration  appropriation: 

Project  title:  otjects.' 

Obligated, 

1934. 

Estimated 
obli.gations , 

i915n 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Admini strati  on: 

(lO)  Extension  Service,  Administrative:  Funds  re¬ 
imbursed  for  salaries  of  Extension  employees 
paid  by  the  Extension  Service  during  the 
period  of  service  with  the  A. A. A . .  •  • 

$  6,316 

Aministration  of  Cotton  Act  of  193^5  193^1-1933: 

(11)  Cotton  Taggers:  For  the  employment  of 

special  employees  to  tag  old  cotton  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Cotton  Adjustment  Act  of 

193^>  (Bankhead  Act) . 

125,000 

(12)  Cotton  Act  of  193^)  193^1935* 

ployment  of  the  Field  Service  personnel  re¬ 
quired  and  all  extra  expense  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provision  of  the  Cotton  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  for  the  crop  year,  193^1935‘--* 

3,203,130 

-  -  - 

5,328,150 

Administration  of  Tobacco  Control  Act: 

(13)  Tobacco  Committeemen:  For  the  employment 
of  Committeemen  to  assist  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Kerr-Smith  Tobacco  Act . 

38,300 

-  -  - 

38,300 

Grand  Total . 

9,o64,  661 

14,053,869 

Funds  Made  Availalple  for  Drought  Work  in  Cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 


Drought  Allotment  Appropriation: 
project  title;  objects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated, 

1935 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural  Areas 

(Transfer  to  Agriculture)  1934  -  1933 

(1)  Drought  Adjustment  Program  -  Salaries 
and  miscellaneous  expenses:  Educational 
phases  relating  to  relief  in  drought- 
stricken  agricultural  areas . 

-  -  - 

$2,000,000 

-I- 
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'YORK  DONE  UNDER  AGRI CULTURilL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  OTHER  EMERGENCY  FUNDS 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  May, 
1933 j  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  assigned  to  the  Co¬ 
operative  Extension  Service  the  task  of  presenting  the  adjustment  program 
to  farmers,  conducting  the  educational  campaigns,  explaining  the  hackground 
of  production  control  programs  and  the  provisions  of  contracts,  setting  up 
preliminary  coimty  and  community  committees,  training  committeemen,  assist¬ 
ing  the  officers  of  county  production  control  associations  in  the  detailed 
work  of  preparing  individual  farm  contracts,  and  making  "benefit  payments  to 
farmers.  In  all  of  the  States,  in  which  commodities  covered  "by  production 
control  contracts  are  important,  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  has  "been  the  major  duty  of  State  and  co^'anty  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  workers.  Officials  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
attri'bute  a  large  measure  of  the  success  of  the  adjustment  effort  to  the 
untiring  devotion  of  Extension  workers  to  this  project.  During  the  past 
year  and  a,  half  more  than  four  million  individual  farm  contracts  have  "been 
executed.  Regular  Extension  appropriations  have  "been  supplemented  "by  large 
allotments  of  funds  "by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  for  the 
employment  of  emergency  county  agents  in  counties  in  which  such  agents 
were  not  regularly  employed,  for  necessary  additional  State  personnel, 
travel,  for  the  employment  of  clerical  help,  and  under  some  contracts,  for 
the  employment  of  community  and  county  committeemen.  These  allotments,  the 
general  purpose  for  which  used  is  summarized  in  Table  5>  a  separate  section, 
have  "been  made  to  the  various  States,  through  State  Directors  of  Extension, 
in  whose  hands  their  administration  in  the  respective  States,  has  been  placed. 
(See  table  No.  5*) 

During  the  same  period  the  Extension  Service  las  assisted  largely  in 
the  work  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  acquainting  the  farmers  with  the 
new  credit  facilities  available  through  that  organization  for  farm  loans, 
commissioner's  loans,  and  for  production  credit.  Extension  agents  have 
assisted  in  the  formation  and  setting  up  of  Production  Credit  Associations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Both  agricultural  and  home-demonstration  agents  have  rendered  impor¬ 
tant  assistance  to  State  and  County  Relief  Administrations,  especially  on 
rural  rehabilitation.  In  many  States,  Extension  Directors  and  State  leaders 
of  home  demonstration  work  are  members  of  State  rural  rehabilitation  commit¬ 
tees.  Both  agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents  have  assisted  the 
Relief  Administration  in  planning  and  carrying  out  food  production  and  food 
preservation  programs  for  families  on  relief,  both  on  farms  and  in  smaller 
towns. 


The  Extension  Service  has  also  carried  the  major  part  of  the  burden  on 
the  drouth  relief  program,  including  the  supervision  of  the  buying  of  cattle 
and  sheep  in  drouth  areas  for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
and  the  setting  up  of  county  committees  to  assist  farmers  in  obtaining  feed 
and  seed,  suggesting  emergency  forage  crops,  the  use  of  emergency  feeds  to 
supplement  those  normally  used,  and  in  many  other  ways.  (See  Table  No.  6.) 
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Tlie  Agricultural  Adjusttaent  Administration,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  Soil  Erosion  Servide  have  drawn  heavily  on  the  Extension 
Service  for  the  personnel  necessary  for  their. ^National ,  regional,  and 
State  staffs. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Extension  Service  will  continue  to  render 
assistance  during  the  next  year  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  Federal  and  State  Emergency  Re¬ 
lief  Administrations.  These  emergency  activities  have,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sarily  resulted  in  heavy  curtailment  of  the  normal  work  of  the  Extension 
Service  in  the  agricultural,  home-demonstration,  and  hoys'  and  girls'  cluh 
fields.  Rural  people  generally  are  strongly  urging  Extension  leaders  to 
continue  and  to  strengthen  the  regular  Extension  program,  and  are  particular¬ 
ly  insistent  that  there  shall  he  no  neglect  of  the  important  work  which  the 
Extension  Service  is  doing  with  rural  hoys  and  girls. 


(g)  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITS  AT  FAIRS 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  129,870 

Appropriation,  1933  .  120,000 

Appropriation,  193^  .  85,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  69,270  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  97,030 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  v/ith 
Appropriation,  1935  .  27,760  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $2,760  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^) »  as 
follows:  (1)  $1,201  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
(2)  $1,559  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 

1934. 

(h)  Increase  of  $27,760  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


%  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOC^) .  .......+$  2,760 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  . +  25 , 000 

+27,760 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


;  .  1935 ‘  ■'  1936  Increase  or  decrease _ 

Projects  :  1934  :  i  j  5^  Salary  :  forking 

:  ;  (Estimat'ed)  (Estimated)j  Restoration:  Funds 

Obligated;  ;  :  ;  :  : 

Preparations . i  $31,194  :  $34,492  :  $52,545  :  $1,522  ^l6, 531(2) 

Exhibitions . i  33,310  34,77S  i  44,4S5  :  1,23s  ;+  8,469(2) 


Total  obligations _ j  64,504  i  69,270  j  97,030  :  2, 76o(l)i+25 , 000(2) 

!  •  y  t  <  * 


Unobligated:  j 

Salary  reduction  im-  : 

poundments . i  2,424 

Other  legislative  ; 

impoundments  . ;  4,910 

Other  amounts  unobli-  • 

gated . 13,162 


Total  appropriation...  j  85,000  ;  69,270  ;  97,030  :  27,760 


The  increase  of  $27,7^0  for  193^  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $2,760  for  5*^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOfo) . 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $l6,531  in  the  project  for  ’’Preparations"  and 
$8,469  in  the  project  for  "Exhibition".  This  total  increase  of  $25,000  is 
to  partially  restore  to  the  Department  its  opportunity  to  place  the  agri¬ 
cultural  programs  before  the  public  by  means  of  educations!  exhibits  at  fairs. 
ThesB.um  appropriated  for  this  work  during  the  fiscal  year  1935  is  so  radical 

a  curtailment  of  the  average  sum  made  available  by  Congress  for  the  past 
five  years  (about  $120,000)  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Department  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cooperation  offered  by  fairs  and  expositions  in  plac¬ 
ing  its  educational  material  before  the  public  attending  such  places  or  to 
prepare  educational  exhibits  exemplifying  new  methods  and  practices  in  agri¬ 
culture  to  accord  with  current  needs.  The  increase  requested  will  partially 
restore  the  capacity  of  the  Department  to  carry  on  its  normal  work  of  this 
sort.  This  is  especially  important  now  because  many  new  agencies  are  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  displaying  exhibits  on  materials  connected  with  the 
new  agricultural  program  on  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  and 
from  conferences  with  State  agricultural  authorities  held  in  the  field  are 
coming  strong  recommendations  that  the  Exhibits  function  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  produce  and  display  new  exhibits  for  use  within  the  States 
at  smaller  fairs. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  item  affords  the  means  by  which  the  Department 
provides  the  public  with  agricultural  information  in  exhibit  form  which  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  important  teaching  methods.  It  also 
enables  the  Department,  through  the  maintenance  of  a  trained  staff,  to 
effectively  coordinate  the  general  exhibits  work  of  its  bureaus.  The  ac- 
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tivity  is  carried  on  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  sta,te  and  inter¬ 
state  fairs  within  the  United  States  hy  which  the  Department  furnishes  the 
exhibits  and  personnel  for  their  management  and  demonstration,  and  the  fairs 
pay  a  share  of  the  cost  of  transporting  eXJiihitsj  furnish 'exhibition  space 
free,  pay  drayage  and  labor  for  unloading  and  reloading  cars  at  exhibition 
points,  common  labor  for  unpacking,  installing,  dismantling,  ,and  repacking 
the  exhibits,  and  janitor,  watchman,  electrical,  and  such  other  special 
services  as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  creditable  displays.  The  appro¬ 
priation  is  used  for  projects  as  follows: 

Preparation;  Work  under  this  project  consists  of  the  planning  and 
preparing  of  agricultural  exhibits,  involving  (a)  investigations  of  materials, 
methods  and  principles  usef'ol  in  exhibit  work;  (b)  an  analysis  of  exhibit 
proposals,  consultation  with  subject-matter  specialists,  determination  of 
form  of  presentation,  and  preparation  of  exhibit  designs  and  building  plans; 
(c)  construction  and  maintenance  of  exhibits,  involving  the  development  of 
mechanical  appliances,  electrical  devices,  art  work,  modeling  and  lettering. 

Exhibition;  Work  under  this  project  consists  of  negotiating  financial 
and  cooperative  agreements  with  fairs,  Government  Departments  and  Bureaus, 
railroads,  associations,  organizations,  and  other  agencies  for  the  movement, 
installation,  display  and  demonstration  of  educational  exhibits  at  about 
seventy-five  exhibitions  each  year,  direction  and  management  of  such  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  the  warehousing,  shipment,  return  and  care  of  a  va.st  number  of 
educational  exhibits. 


(h)  A  CENTURY  OE  PROGRESS 

(The  Chicago  World's  Pair  Centennial  Celebration) 

(Transfer  to  Agriculture) 

A  transfer  of  funds  of  $39j839  for  the  fiscal  year  193^  and  $l6,l66 
for  the  fiscal  year  1935  made  from,  the  State  Department  to  the  Office 
of  Exhibits,  Extension  Service,  under  the  appropriation  3-03/^5^9  Chicago 
World's  Pair  Centennial  Celebration  (1933-193^)  (Transfer  to  Agriculture, 
Act  of  Pebruary  8,  1932). 

Tnis  appropriation  was  for  the  purpose  of  employing  personnel,  pur¬ 
chasing  materials  and  the  making  of  contracts  necessary  in  designing, 
preparing,  assembling,  transporting,  installing,  demonstrating,  and 
arranging  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  Department's  exhibits  at  a  Century 
of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago,  and  their  return  to  the  custody  of  the 
Department  and  restoration  to  such  condition  as  will  permit  their  use  at 
subsequent  expositions  and  fairs. 
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EMERGENCY  FIRTES 
Direct  Allotmants 


Funds  Made  Available  'by  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 


Estimated, 
obligations , 


_ _ _ _ _ 1935 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Administration: 

Extension  Service,  Division  of  Exhibits:  For 
the  employment  and  necessary  expenses  of 
personnel  engaged  in  the  field  and  for  the 
preparation  and  display  of  special  exhibits 
to  present  the  A-A.A.  program  for  farm  crop  and 
livestock  production  under  the  farm  management 
principles  advocated  by  the  Administration  at 
State,  interstate  and  other  fairs,  meetings, 

etc.,  during  the  exhibition  season .  $10,000 


(i)  COOPERATIVE  FARiM  FORESTRY 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  7^)000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  69,850 

Appropriation,  193^  .  64,787 


Appropriation,  1935  .  54,096  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  56,838 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  2,742  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $2,742  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (1°  ^  as 

follows:  (1)  $1,192  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
(2)  $1,550  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 

1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $2,742  compared  with  1935  appropriation  represents  5/^ 

salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOC^^). 
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PROJTIC^  STATEMT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 

5^  Salary 

Restoration 

decrease 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Cooperative  farm 
forestry . 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundment  . 

Other  amounts  unob¬ 
ligated . 

Total  appropriation . 

$43,996 

$54,096 

$56,838 

$2,742  (1) 

2,433 

IS, 35s 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

64,787 

54,096 

56,838 

+  2,742 

■(  1 )  She  increase  of  $2,742  is  for  salary  restoration,  193^  (to  100^). 


WORK  DORS  UI^DSR  THIS  APFROPRIATIOR 

This  activity  is  conducted  londer  Section  5  ®  Clarke-Mcilary  Act 

(U.S.G.  pp.  427,  428',  Secs.  5^4-570),  which  authorizes  a  maximum  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000.  The  fuids  are  used  for  the  employment  of  an  extension 
forester,  representing  the  Sorest  Service  and  the  Extension  Service,  and  for 
cooperation  with  the  Sta,tes  in  the  employment  of  extension  foresters.  The 
usual  arrangement  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  contrihute  $1,620  toward 
the  salary  of  the  extension  forester,  the  State  providing  for  the  remainder 
of  his  salary,  State  travel  expense,  clerical  help,  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  'iJsually  the  State  contri'bution  is  considerably  more  than  that  of 
the  Federal  Government.  At  the  present  this  cooperative  arrangement  is  in 
effect  with  32  States,  and  Puerto  Rico.  A  very  large  part  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  of  the  United  States  is  in  wood  land  and  much  of  the  income  of  farmers 
in  certain  sections,  particularly  in  the  Northeastern  and  Southern  States, 
is  from  forest  products.  County  agents  generally  are  not  trained  in  forest 
m.anageraent  and  need  the  assistance  of  farm  forestry  specialists  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  work  in  this  field.  The  extension  forester  arranges  demonstrations 
in  woodlot  management,  selection  of  trees  for  cutting,  estimating  of  merchant¬ 
able  timber,  and  in  other  fields.  In  many  States,  the  extension  forester  is 
also  active  in  assisting  farmers  in  forest  planting  plans,  and  in  interesting 
members  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  tree  planting. 
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(j)  COOPERATIVE  ACRI CULTURAL  SXTEUSIOU  WORK 
(Permanent  Annual  Smitli^Lever  Anuropriation) 
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Appropriation,  1932  .  $  4,606,096 

Appropriation,  1933  .  4,656,096 

Appropriation,  1934  .  .....  4,666,096 


Appropriation,  1935  .  4,676,096 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  4, 6S6, 096 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  co.mpared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  . 10,000  (a) 


(a)  Increase  of  $10,000  compared  with  1935  appropriation  represents  an 

automatic  increase  for  Puerto  Rico,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1931 5  extending  the  "benefits  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  to  Puerto  Rico. 

PROJECT  STATEMSIIT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936  - 

(Estimated) 

Incr8ase 0i 

5^  Salary 
Restoratior 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Payments  to  States  and 
Territories  for  Cooper¬ 
ative  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Work . .  . 

Unobligated: 

Payment  to  Puerto  Rico 
(withheld,  having  fail¬ 
ed  to  comply  with  the 
law) . 

Total  appropriation . 

$4, 606, 096 

$4,676,096 

$4,686,096 

+$10,000(1) 

.  60, 000 

4, 666,096 

4,676,096 

4,6s6,096 

+10,000 

(1)  The  increase  of  $10,000  for  1936  is  the  ann'oal  increment  for 
Puerto  Rico,  authorized  "by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931)  extending  the  "benefits 
of  t'he  Smhth-Lever  Act  to  Puerto  Rico. 


CHARGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

Su'bsepuent  to  the  preparation  of  the  1935  Budget,  in  which  provision 
was  made  for  the  reduction  of  25  percent  in  this  item  in  accordance  with 
Section  IS  of  Executive  Order  No.  6l6b,  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation 
Was  resto'red  "by  the  issuance  of  Executive  Order  No.  6586,  of  Ee"bruary  6, 
1934,  section  IS  of  the  original  order  "being  revoked  thereby,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriation  being  increased  from  $3,507,072  to  $4,676,096, 
the  total  available  for  193 5  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The  following 
language  is  therefore  being  omitted  from  this  paragraph: 
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""but  pursuant  to  Executive  Oii'dei*  No;  6l66  of  June  10,  1933s 
section  18  of  which  requires  that  payments  for  agricultural 
extension  work  he  reduced  25  percent,  this  appropriation  is 
reduced  $3,507,072.” 

TOEK  DOES  UEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  is  the  permanent  annual  appropriation  for  cooperative  extension 
work,  provided  in  the  Smith- Lever  Act  of  May  8,  I91^s  as  amended  hy  the 
extension  of  this  Act  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  hy  the  Act  of  May  l6,  1928, 
and  to  Puerto  Rico  hy  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931*  Under  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts,  $10,000  is  appropriated  annually  to  each  Sto.te,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  without  requirement  of  State  or  Territorial  offset.  In  addition 
to  the  States,  Ha’waii  and  Puerto  Rico  share  in  the  remainder  of  the  annual 
appropriation  in  the  ratio  which  the  rural  population  of  each  hears  to  the 
total  rural  population  of  the  United  States,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  This 
is  the  basic  act  under  which  cooperative  extension  v>fork  is  conducted  hy  the 
Department  and  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 


EMERGENCY  EUNDS  -  BUREAU  TOTAL 
Summary 


Obligated, 

1934 

Estim.ated, 

1935 

Agricultural  Ad.justment  Administration  Eunds: 

Earmers'  Cooperative  demonstrations . 

Agricultural  exhibits  at  fairs . 

$9,  o64, 6bi 

$14,053,269 

10,000 

2,000,000 

Loans.;  and  Relief  in  Stricken  AgricoJtural 
Areas  (farmers!  cooperative  demonstrations). 

_  —  — 

Total . 

9,o64, 66i 

16,063,869 

■'  vv\,- 


■V'-.' 


•f  •;:;‘^W;V.'fVM 
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(a)  GEITEHAL  ADHIEISTEABIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation,  1932  . $  137,630 

Appropriation,  1933  .  136,130 

Appropriation,  1934  .  125,975 


Appropriation,  1935  .  118,793  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  124, 840 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Arppropriation,  1935  .  5,047  (5) 


(a)  Includes  $5,936  to  cover  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^  )  as  follows: 
(1)  $2,582  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Aaimal  Industry;  and  (2)  $3,354 
from  fund  authorized  “by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(h)  Increase  of  $6,047  compared  with  1935  aporopriation  represents  5^  salary 
restoration,  1936  (to  100^). 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


;  1935  1936  -  Increase  or  decrease 

projects  ;  1934  ;  5(o  Salary  Working 

_ _ I _ .(Estimated)  '( Estimated) :  Pestoration;  Eunds 

Obligated;  '  ;  ■  ; 

Oeneral  Admin i-  ;  ; 

stration .  ',$104,178  $118,793  ■  $124,840  ;  $6,047(1)  : 


Unobligated;  ■ 

Salary  reduction  ■■ 

impoundments  .  ^  5,416 

Other  legislative 

irqio'andmont s  .  i  6,9  56 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated  .  •  9 ,425 


Total  Appropriation  .  125,975  118,793  '  124,840  ‘  +6,047 


( 1 )  The  increase  of  $6,047  is  for  5'^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100'^) 

WORK  BONE  mUDER  THIS  i^PROPRIATlON 

General  Administration.  General  adr.alnistra,tion  of  the  Bureau  is 
centralized  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  this  appropriation  is  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  fiscal  and  administrative  units,  including  offices  concerned  in 
matters  of  personnel,  accounting,  contracts,  files,  and  property. 
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■1  (t)  C-ENEHAL  ITEATEER  SSEVICE  AlTD  EESEAECH 


I';  Approprin.tion,  1932  . $2,585,200 

P  Appropriation,  1933  .  2,503,218 

iVppropriation,  1934  .  2,279,750 


Appropriation,  1935  .  1,883,260  (a) 

Budget  Estim.ato,  1936  .  2 , 040 , 9 68  (E) 

Incroaso,  Budget  1935,  compared  with 
Appropri.ation,  1935  .  157  ,708 


(a)  Includes  $76,741  to  cover  5^^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 

follows;  (1)  $33,382  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $43,359  .from  fund  authorized  hy  Soc.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March, 28,  1934, 

(h)  Increase  of  $157,708  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


^!o  saAary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . $  77,708 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936 .  -i-  80, 000 

^^l57,708 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


projects 

1934 

1935 

( Estimated)( 

1936 

tiraaded): 

Increase  or 
5(C  Salary 
Restoration 

decre  asc 
Working 
Euids 

Obligated : 

Meteorological  ooser- 

vations  anid  reports  . 

$  59  5,522 

$  632,565  ; 

$ 

658 , 890: 

$ 

26 , 225 

-  - 

General  forecasts  and 

1 

r  2') 

warning  s 

404,031 

428,340  ; 

526,125: 

17,785 

^^$80,000 

Climatoloey  . 

459 , 031 

486,715  ; 

506,913- 

20,198 

-  - 

Agricultu-al  meteor- 

* 

‘ 

ology  . 

58,495 

62,145  : 

64,710: 

2,565 

_  _ 

River  and  flood  service 

157,761 

167,605  : 

174,525. 

6,920 

,  -  - 

M.arine  meteorology  . .  . 

62,041 

65,915  ; 

68,630; 

2,715 

-  - 

Eorest  f iro-wea,ther 

Warning  service: 

Service  . 

25 , 017 

28,525  ; 

29  ,405- 

880 

«  — 

Research  . 

3,598 

3,815  ' 

3,930: 

115 

—  ^ 

Solar  radiation  . 

7 ,090 

7,535  ! 

7 , 840; 

305 

,  „  ^ 

Totad  obligations  . 

1 ,772,636 

1,883,260  : 

2 

,040,968' 

(1) 

77,708 

^■80,000 

Unobligated; 

Sad  ary  reduction  iim- 

’ 

pouidments  . 

84,612 

-  -  ‘ 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Other  legislative  im- 

pouidments  . 

94,614 

-  _  ; 

«  _ 

-  _ 

«  — 

Other  amounts  un- 

: 

obligated  . 

327,888 

_  _  I 

-  - 

_  _ 

Total  appropriation  ... 

2,279 ,750 

1,883,260  : 

a 

.040,968; 

tl57 

,708 
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TliG  increase  of  {pl57,70’S  for  1936  includes: 

(1)  Au  increase  of  $77,708  for  55j  saln.ry  restoration,  1955  (to  lOO^^) . 

(  3)  An  increase  of  $80,000  in  the  project  "Q-onoral  forecasts  and 
Warnings"  for  reorganization  of  the  nurricanc  uar-iing  service.  Ecorgani na¬ 
tion  of  tne  hurrica;ic  warning  service  of  tnc  Weatnor  Bureau  is  a  vital 
necessity  in  tne  protection  of  the  lives  end  property  of  millions  of  people 
in  our  i3la:id  possessions,  on  the  coastal  area  from  the  Carolinas  to  the 
Mexican  "border ,  and  on  ships  a,t  sea..  Ir/hen  a  fully  developed  hurric me 
threatens  a  section  of  the  G-ulf  Coa.st,  millions  of  dollars  v/orth  of  property 
is  at  staiie.  Much  of  it,  such  as  grain  end  cotton  on  the  tracks  and  in 
warehouses,  livestock,  ships  and  small  craft,  ind  other  movahle  property  can 
he  saved  hy  the  Bureau’s  warnings.  As  organized  at  present,  the  service  is 
equivalent  to  operations  during  about  twelve  -to-uts  of  the  day.  With  earlier 
warnings  a  larger  proportion  of  the  losses  can  he  averted  and  correspondingly 
the  lives  of  inhabitants  in  the  thneatened  a,reas  can  he  protected.  An  average 
of  six  tropical  storms  occur  each  year  (as  many  as  twenty-one  have  occurred 
in  a  single  season — 1933).  nearly  every  destructive  hurricane  causes  loss  of 
life.  More  than  6,000  leave  been  lost  in  one  storm  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  By 
organizing  the  warning  service  on  tho  coast  and  rendering  a  twenty-four-hour 
service,  more  complete  information  and  more  effective  warnings  will  he  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  ca.se  of  storms  that  approach  during 
night  hours. 

With  the  organization  as  it  now  exists,  a.11  of  the  forecasts  contain¬ 
ing  advices  and  warnings  are  issued  from  Washington.  In  tho  main,  the  fore¬ 
casts  arc  predicated  on  observations  taken  at  island  and  shore  stcotions  and 
on  ships  at  sea  at  approximately  8;00  a.m.  and  8:00  p.ra.  and  7:00  a.m.  and 
7:00  p.m.  ,  E.S.T.  ,  respectively.  A  few  special  observations  are  obtained 
between  the  morning  and  evening  observations,  but  practically  none  arc 
obtained  between  the  evening  and  morning  observations,  leaving  about  half 
the  day  uicovered  by  information  concerning  the  location  and  direction  and 
speed  of  movement  of  the  storm.  Most  of  the  conmuiications  between  the 
stations  on  the  coast  and  Washington  are  handled  by  commercial  telegraph  both 
in  the  collection  of  reports  and  in  the  dissemination  of  advices  and  warnings. 
This  means  of  commuiication  is  relatively  slow  and  uasatisf antory  and  time 
that  is  vital  is  lost  thereby. 

The  increase  of  $80,000  will  provide  for  the  follov/ing:  (a.)  Establish¬ 
ment  of  two  forecast  centers  for  hurricane  warning  service  (at  Jacksonville 
and  Hew  Orleans);  appointment  of  additionad  observers  to  serve  in  Washington 
and  at  eleven  of  the  principal  first-order  coastal  stations;  and  appointment 
of  additional  special  substation  observers  at  points  in  the  West  Indies; 

(b)  A  controlled  commuricakion  system  connecting  the  two  forecast  centers  with 
eleven  of  the  principal  Weather  Bureau  first-order  stations  on  the  coast  by 
teletype  a.id  leased  wires;  (c)  Telegraph,  cable,  and  ra.dio  costs  for  four 
observations  a  day,  instead  of  two,  from  ships,  regular  West  Indi.-ui  stations, 
etc.;  and  (d)  ITocessary  tra.vel  and  miscellaneous  expenses  in  connection 
therewith. 
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¥OEK  ro:WS  UiroSH  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

G-e:icrrJ .  THis  subappropriktion  provides  for  t.ie  conduct  of  most  of 
the  major  service  activities  of  the  Heather  Bureau  essential  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  nation-wide  meteorological  activities  serving  agric'olture ,  commerce, 
and  msiny  other  special  interests  as  well  as  the  general  public.  Basically, 
the  Work  consists  of  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  meteorological  data 
and  of  the  issuance  and  distribr.tion  of  v^eather  forecasts,  warnings,  and 
advices.  The  advisory  and  warning  services,  including  those  in  connection 
with  occurrence  of  storms,  hurricanes,  cold  waves,  frosts,  fire- weather 
conditions,' and  floods,  are  fuidaimental  purposes  set  forth  in  the  organic 
act  creating  the  Weather  Bureau  and  are  necessarily  continuous  from  day  to 
day  and  year  to  year.  Any  interruption  thereto  v/ouLd  shortly  resniLt  in 
economic  losses  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ainouat  of  the  appropriation. 

The  Work  includes: 

Meteorological  observant  ions  uid  reports,  including  (a)  regular 
observations,  instrumental  and  visual,  of  the  several  elements  of  meteorolog¬ 
ical  conditions,  such  as  barometric  pressure,  temperature,  rainfall,  wind 
direction  and  velocity,  cloudiness,  etc.  ,  taJoen  regularly  at  all  stations 
a.t  8; 00  a.m.  and  p.m.  E.  S.  T.  ,  coded  and  forwarded  by  telegraph  to  Now 
York  and  Chicago  by  moans  of  a  special  system,  then  redistributed  to  stations 
as  required  throughout  the  country,  a.ll  in  less  than  forty-five  minutes;  and 
(b)  special  observations,  talcon  at  other  times  and  forwa.rded  to  designated 
centers  from  selected  points,  y/hen  conditions  v/arrant.  Mctcorologic-'l  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  messages  is  disseminated  both  locally  a^t  points  of 
origin  and  elsewhere  as  required  to  meet  public  needs. 

General  forecasts  and  v/arniugs,  including  (a)  district  forecasts  and 
warnings  of  general  surface  and  upper  air  conditions,  frosts,  cold  waves, 
storms,  and  hurricanes,  prepared  by  experienced  foreca.sters  (by  intei'pretation 
of  charts  of  meteorological  data  secured  from  observations)  and  issued  from 
district  forecast  centers  located  at  Wa^shington,  D.  C.  ,  Chicago,  Ill.,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  San  Franc isco ,  Calif.;  and  (b)  local  and 
specialized  forecasts  prepared  and  issued  at  both  district  centers  aiid  local 
forecast  stations  in  the  field  to  serve  a  number  of  widely  different  interests 
such  as  shippers  of  perishable  goods,  concrete  construction  companies,  street 
cleaning  departments,  and  water  power  companies. 

Climatology,  consisting  of  the  tab'olations  of  daily  meteorological 
values;  their  summation  and  interpretation  by  qualified  climatologists;  and 
presentation  of  a  complete  climatology  of  the  couitry  through  the  issue  of 
monthly  and  annual  bulletins.  The  Bureau  uses  for  the  purpose  its  great  body 
of  observa,tional  data  collected  by  thousands  of  cooperative  observers  as  well 
as  by  its  regular  field  personnel.  The  record  becomes  increasingly  more 
Valuable  v/ith  the  increase  in  the  number  of  years  maintained. 

Agricultural  Meteorology,  consisting  of  special  weather  service  to 
farmers  and  others  during  the  growing  season  of  the  principal  crops.  Obser¬ 
vations  arc  made  at  some  300  pla.ces  in  the  grain  and  cotton  areas  and  these 
are  collected  by  telegraph,  prepared  in  bulletin  form  and  released  y/ithin 
three  houns,  and  in  this  manner  fa.micrs  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
growth  of  crops  as  affected  by  weather  arc  .advised  at  frequent  intervals  of 
prevailing  conditions.  A  v/eekly  service  is  also  maintained  for  each  State 
and  for  the  country  as  a  whole  v/hereby  bulletins  are  published  giving  the 
general  summary  of  the  weather  for  the  \ycek  a.s  a  whole  and  its  effect  on  crop 
growth  and  farming  operations  in  general. 
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Bivor  a:id  flood  service^  consisting  oi  the  collection  xid  compilation 
of  the  dnta  necesso.ry  in  dotermining  the  relation  iDet^roen  precipitation  and 
streanflov/,  the  prepmation  and  issuance  of  river- stage  and  flood  foroca,sts, 
and  the  public.ation  of  such  information  for  use  of  navigators  and  numerous 
interests  located  contiguous  to  the  rivers.  Eiver  gage  readings  are  imide 
at  selected  points  and  reports  of  precipitation  are  received  from  hundreds 
of  ratnf.all  stations  situated  throughout  the  important  river  drainage 
Dasins,  from  rhich  river  stage  and  flood  foreca.sts  are  made  and  issued  to 
cover  a-  consideratlo  period  in  a.dvance. 

Marine  meteorology,  consisting  of  the  collection  of  ohservations  from 
ships  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  determining  current  weather  conditions  over 
the  oceans,  primarily  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea  and,  secondarily,  to 
secure  necessary  data  to  he  charted,  compiled,  aid  studied  in  the  interest 
of  navigation  and  meteorology  and  as  the  basis  of  meteorologicad  information 
published  on  the  pilot  charts  issued  by  the  Eyd-^^ographic  Office,  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  a  cooperative  arrangement  made  necessary  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  June  17,  1910,  (35  Stat.  508). 

Berest  fire- weather  warning  service,  consisting  of  the  furnishing  of 
aid  in  preventing  the  inception  and  spread  of  forest  fires.  Specialists  are 
now  being  employed  for  this  work  in  the  heavily-forested  areas  of  the  far 
western  states,  the  upper  lake  regions,  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  Bew 
England  in  making  s-’orveys  for  the  detorminakion  of  topography,  elevation, 
ground  covering,  etc.,  a.s  cdiesc  affect  wind  direction  a;:ad  force  and 
atmospheric  humidity  and  to  establish  and  eluip  reporting  substations  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  furnishing  of  da.ta  on  current  local  meteorological  conditions. 
This  preliminary  v/ork  is  followed  by  intensive  localized  forec;ists  .a;id 
warnings  concerning  meteorological  conditions  in  their  relation  to  the  fire 
haza.rd. 

Solam  radia.tion  invest iga,tions ,  including  (a)  me.asuremonts  and  study 
of  the  intensity  of  the  radiation,  or  heat  energy,  received  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  directly  from  the  sun  and  diffusely  from  the  sky;  (b)  construction 
and  standardisation  of  apparatus  for  such  measurements;  and  (c)  studies  of 
the  depletion  of  solan  radiation  by  the  gases,  including  water  vapors  and  the 
dust  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  expenditure  of  the  radiation  that  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  including  its  effect  upon  ahr  ter/pieratune.  The 
investigations  are  from  their  nature  international  in  scope  and  every  effort 
is  ma.de  to  correlate  the  invustigak ions  of  the  Weather  Bu.rcou  with  those  con¬ 
ducted  by  other  agencies  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  all  pants  of 
the  World. 

(c)  HORTICUDTUBAL  PEOTECTIOU 


Appropriation,  1932  . $  65,500 

Appropriation,  19  3  3  .  59  ,  200 

Appropriation,  1934  .  44,905 


Appropriation,  1935  .  33,169  (a.) 

Budget  Estimate,  1935  .  34, 467 

Increase,  Budget  1935,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  1 , 298  (b) 
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(a)  Incliodos  $1,312  to  covor  5^  salary  adjiist::aGnt  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 

lollo^Ts;  (1)  $571  traaisf erred  from  Biaroau  of  A:.iimal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $741  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(h)  Increase  of  $1,298  compared  with  1935  appropriation  represents  5d 
sala,ry  restoration,  1935  (to  100^). 


PROJECT 

STATEiiENT 

19  35 

1935 

Increase  or 

decrease 

projects  ; 

1934  : 

( Estimated) 

( Estimated) 

5)C  Salary 
Ro stored ion 

Working 

Funds 

obligated:  : 

Pruit-Frost  Service. 
Fruit- Spray  Service.  ' 

$30,454  : 
500  ; 

$32 , 569 

500 

$33,967 

500 

$1,298(1) 

-  - 

Total  obligations  ..  • 

30,9  54  ; 

33,189 

34,467 

1,298 

Uno  b 1 ig a t  ed :  1 

Salary  reduction  ini-  : 

pou-idments  . 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated  . . 

1,140  : 

12,811  • 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

To  tad  appropriation  . 

44,905  ■ 

33,169 

34,467 

41,298(1) 

( 1 )  The  i nc  reuse 

of  $1,298 

is  for  5^0  sadarj/  resto 

ration,  19  36 

(  to 

lOO^p) . 


WOSK  mW.  UlTDEH  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  By  mea,ns  of  expressly  trained  personnel,  intensive  special¬ 
ized  work  is  conducted  in  the  field  'xader  this  appropriation  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  henefit  of  horticultural  crops.  The  need  for  protection  to  horti¬ 
culturists  is  seasonal  and  the  work  is  therefore  recurring  and  must  he  con¬ 
tinued  from  year  to  year.  The  work  includes: 

Piuiit-frost  service,  consisting  mainly  of  (a)  making  temperature  sur¬ 
veys  to  determine  the  relative  suscoptihility  of  the  different  localities 
to  frosts;  and  (h)  the  issuing  of  forecasts  and  warnings  and  experimental 
work  to  determine  the  most  effective  and  economical  methods  of  protection. 

The  Work  is  at  present  confined  principally  to  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Texas,  Alabama,  and  Plorida.  Activities  -xider  the  project 
are  conducted  by  specialists  in  frost  protection  ’vho  are  assigned  to  cooperate 
with  fruit  growers  for  the  protection  of  orchards  from  frosts  and  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  Study  is  made  of  the  thermal  relations  of  the  different  localities 
in  each  district  and  definite  forecasts  are  made  each  day  during  the  danger 
period  of  the  lowest  temperature  exoected  during  the  ensuing  night.  The 
orchardists  in  the  respective  districts  are  notified  through  a  speciaJly 
arranged  system  of  communication. 
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?rait- spray  service,  consisting  of  the  issuing  of  special  weatnor 
forecasts  as  a  guide  in  tlie  application  of  sprays  to  trees.  Tire  efficiency 
of  sprays,  both  as  insecticide  and  fungicide,  is  largely  determined  by 
their  application  under  proper  weather  conditions.  Therefore  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  orc'bardists  have  correct  information  as  to  the  weather  out¬ 
look.  The  forecasts  are  made  for  .just  as  long  a  period  in  advance  as  condi¬ 
tions  shorn  on  the  weather  map  will  permit.  This  work  is  intensively 
organized  and  conducted  in  ijew  York  State  and  to  a  less  degree  elsewhere. 

(d)  AEROLOGY 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $1,709,340 

Appropriotion ,  1933  .  1,465,4-40 

Appropriation,  1934  .  1,280,605 


Appropriation,  1935  .  1,128,647  (a) 

B^odgot  Estimate,  19  36  .  1 , 215 ,939 

Increase,  Bndget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  . . 85 , 232  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $47,588  to  cover  'o'^o  salary  adjustment  for  19  35  (to  95(j)  as 

follows:  (1)  $20,701  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 

(2)  $26,887  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  38,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $85,282  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5®3  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^)  .  $  45,282 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936 . . . .  -i-  40,000 


85,282 
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PROJECT  STi^MMT 


proj  sets 

1934 

1935 

( Estimated) 

1936 

(  Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 
5/  Salary  '  Working- 

Restoration  Funds 

obligated; 

Aerological  Obser¬ 
vations  and  Reports 

$  52,502 

$  56,435 

$  58,700 

$  2,265  -  - 

Aviation  Forecasts 
and  v/arning  s  . 

13,551 

14,572 

15,260 

1 

1 

CO 

CO 

LO 

Comraercial  Airway 
Meteorological  Ser¬ 
vice  . 

957  ,649 

1,029,325 

1,110,622 

41,297  +40,000r2'; 

Aerological  Survey  of 
the  United  States  . 

26 , 252 

28,215 

29 , 347 

1 ,132 

Total  obi igOvt ions  . 

1,050,054 

1  ,128,647 

1,213,929 

(1)  45,282  .  40,000 

Unobligated; 

Salary  reduction  im- 
'Doundments  . 

57,517 

Other  legislative  im¬ 
poundment  s  . 

74,373 

Other  amounts  unobli¬ 
gated  . . 

98,661 

—  —  — 

To  tat  appropriation  . 

1,280,605 

1,128,647 

1,213,929  i 

+  85,282 

Tlio  incroasG  of  $85,282  for  1936  includos: 

(1)  All  increase  of  $45,282  for  5“^  salary  restoro.tion,  1935  Tto 

100/0  . 


( 2 )  An  increase  of  $40,000  in  tlie  -project  "Cormerci-aJ  .airway  service" 
for  meteorological  service  on  new  air\7ay3.  In  accordance  ’’dth  the  provisions 
of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  designohed  the 
follov/ing  nev  routes  (on  v/hich  the  Post  Office  Department  has  inaugurated  air 
mail  service)  as  suitable  for  air  commerce  and  has  requested  that  the  Feohher 
Bureau  furnish  meteorological  service  thereon: 


Seattle — Spokane 
Spokan  e — Bill  ing  s 
C  hoy  enn  e — Bill  ing  s 
Omaha — Bismarck 


Sioux  Palls — Tv/in  Cities 
N.ashvill  e — Wa.shing  ton 
C inc innat i —  Washingt  on 
h  euark — Buf  f  al  o 


IT owa,rk — Atl antic  C i ty 
C  haul  c  s  1 0  n — Atl  ant  a 
El  Paso — Albuquerque 


The  total  mileage  involved,  in  part  over  mountainous  country,  is  3,960,  re¬ 
quiring  the  establishment  of  fifty- tv/o  intermediate  and  off-airuay  stations. 
The  increase  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  additional  commis¬ 
sioned  employees  required  in  the  field  and  in  Washington  and  of  v/ages  of 
ahruay  observers  at  the  nov/  field  substations;  for  the  purchase  of  necessary 
equipment;  and  for  expenses  of  telegraphing  special  observations  from  off- 
airuay  stations.  If  the  increa.se  is  not  provided,  the  Weather  Bureau  mill 
be  anahle  to  furnish  any  v/eather  service  for  the  new  airuays  over  the  communi¬ 
cation  system  provided  for  in  the  Depautment  of  Commerce  estimates,  and  this 
uill  result  in  subjecting  operations  thereon  to  serious  hazauds  to  life  and 
property. 
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WOEK  DO^IE  IMDER  THIS  APPROPEIATIOH 

General .  As  a  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act 
of  1926,  meteorological  information  and  flying  weather  forecasts  are  furnish¬ 
ed  to  pilots  on  all  airways  desigiaated  oy  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  routes 
suitable  for  air  commerce.  In  .addition,  investigation  and  study  and  general 
weather  forecasting  of  the  upper  air  in  the  interest  of  air  navigation  are 
conducted  under  this  appropriation.  The  value  of  the  protection  to  aviation 
furnished  by  this  service  can  not  be  expressed  in  monetary  terms  but  the 
■unquestionable  safeguard  which  it  provides  for  the  rncreasing  passenger 
traffic  over  the  airways  of  this  co'untry  is  alone  sufficient  to  demand  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  appropriation.  The  work  includes; 

Aerological  observations  and  reports,  fnvolving  visual  observations 
and  observations  made  by  means  of  pilot  and  sounding  balloons  and  by  air¬ 
planes.  The  work  of  this  project  is  basic  to  all  meteorological  work  conr- 
nected  with  the  observation  and  investigation  of  the  upper-air  phenomena. 
Daily  airplane  flights  are  made  at  some  twenty  stations,  located  at  advan¬ 
tageous  points  over  the  co'untry.  Self-recording  instrunents  v/hich  record 
data  of  atmospheric  press'ure,  temperature,  h-umidity,  and  wind  velocity  and 
direction  a,t  all  heights  reached,  are  carried  by  the  airplanes  ascending  to 
heights  ranging  from  4,100  to  5,500  meters,  pilot  balloons  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  i'.iflated  with  hydrogen  to  t?/enty-eight  inches  in  diameter  are 
released  at  numerous  stations  a,nd  observed  by  means  of  the  theodolite  or  a 
modified  form  of  transit.  The  balloons  ascend  at  a  constant  known  rate  and 
the  readings  secured  by  the  theodolite  observer  in  azimuth  and  elevation 
circles  permit  of  determination  of  the  wind  direction  and  velocitj^  at  various 
heights.  Sounding  balloons  are  similan  but  larger  than  pilot  balloons  and 
carry  light  instruments.  They  ascend  to  heights  not  otherwise  reached,  in  a 
few  cases  exceeding  eighteen  miles. 

Avia.tion  forecasts  and  warnings,  issued  at  the  ton  airway  centers  for 
air  flights  w'ithin  continental  United  Stakes  and  Alaska  and  at  the  district 
forecast  centers  at  Waslaington,  D.  C.,  and  San  Prancisco,  Calif.,  for  trans¬ 
oceanic  flights  as  an  a.id  to  Government  rind  general  air  navigation  opera¬ 
tions.  Sim'ul taneous  observations  of  the  upper  air  are  taken  and  transmitted 
by  telegraph  to  the  forecast  centers,  where  the  data  is  entered  by  c'arxrt- 
men  on  eight  outline  maps  of  the  co'untry  representing  vanious  heights,  in¬ 
cluding  surface  and  2,000,  4,000,  6,000,  8,000,  10,000,  12,000,  and  14,000 
feet.  These  charts  in  conj-unction  with  other  synoptic  weather  maps,  enable 
the  forecasters  to  issue  what  are  designated  as  "Plying  Weather  Po recasts" 
for  designated  routes. 

Commercial  airway  service,  involving  the  furnishing  of  meteorological 
service  required  for  safe  and  efficient  flying  operations  on  commercial 
airways  designated  as  such  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  To  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926,  under  y/hich  the  Weather  Bureau 
is  designated  as  the  age'ncy  for  furnishing  meteorological  service  to  com¬ 
mercial  airways,  there  is  being  established  a  complete  network  of  stakions 
along  and  on  each  side  of  the  designated  airways  by  means  of  which  frequent 
observations  of  meteorologica,!  conditions  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
Upper  air  may  be  taken  and  forwarded  to  certain  key  stations  where  tne  in¬ 
formation  is  tabulated  and  charted  to  form  the  basis  of  advices  and  fore¬ 
casts  issued  for  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  pilots  and  passengers. 
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Aerological  survey  of  tno  tfcited  Sth-tes,  involving  the  prepar.ntion  of 
a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  summary  of  upper  air  conditions  in  the 
United  St.ates.  Uecessarj^  doAa  zive  “being  assembled,  compiled,  and  sunmarized. 
Two  parts  of  the  survey  have  been  published  and  additional  parts  are  in 
course  of  preparation  in  order  to  keep  the  work  current. 

ElvIEHGMCY  EUUDS 


Direct  Allotments. 


projects 

,  obligated 
1934 

Estimated  Qbli- 
•  gat ions,  1935. 

public  Works  Allotments  (national  Industrial 
Recovery  Act): 

physical  improvements  to  Weather  Bureau 
buildings,  grounds,  and  storm  warning 

towers  . 

Replacing  river  gages  .  . 

;  $  21,053 
:  .  82,969 

;  $12,775 

'  67,031 

Total,  p.  W.  A.  allotments . 

^  ,'104,022 

:  .79,806 

Civil  Works  projects; 

Ccupilation  of  meteorological  data  .... 

9,647 

;  -  - 

Total,  direct  allotments,  as  above  .... 

113,659 

( 

■ 

:  -79,806 

SUHHAU  OF  AFfiMAL  INDUSTRY 
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(a)  GFKSRAl  AFHIFISTHATITE  S}rFFnS3.f! 

i^.ppropriation,  1952 . 

Appropriation,  1933  . 

Appropriation,  1934  . 


Appropriation,  1935  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  . 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  . 


$185,575 

184,025 

170,915 

170,545  (a) 
178.220 

7,675 


(a)  Includes  $8,360  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^); 

this  amount  transferred,  from  the  appropriation  for  Eradicating 
Tuberculosis . 


PHOJSCT  STATEhlENT 


'  '■  ■'  "-r  — '  " 

i  1935 
1934  : 

jEstim.ated) 

1936 

(Estimated; 

Increa.se  or  decrea.se 

Project  s 

5'^  Salary  ■  Working 
Restoration  1  Ponds 

Obligated:  ‘ 

General  administration 

.$148,404  $170,545 

$  178,220 

(1)$8,360  i  -$685(2) 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  irn^ 

poundraents . . 

Other  1  eg  i  s  l.a.t  i  ve 

impoundments . . 

Other  amounts 
unobligated. ......... 

6,214  — 

2,065;  - 

14,232 

— 

-  •  - 

Total  appropriation . 

170,9151  170,545 

178,220 

+  7,675 

The  increase  of  $7,675  for  1936  includes: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $8,360  for  5'^  salary  restoration.  1936  (to  100>b)  . 

( 2)  A  reduction  of  $685  by  transfer  to  Interior  Department  for 
cleaning  service. 

WORK  BORE  UlIDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  is  used  for  payment  of  overhead  charges 
difficult  of  allocation  to  individual  divisions,  or  projects,  such  as 
the  expense  of  the  chief's  office,  including  accounting,  personnel,  library, 
editorial  activities,  etc. 


(b)  INSEfiClIlON  A^D  quarantine 
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Appropriation,  1932  .  .  . $798,720 

Appropriation,  1933  .  .  740,030 

Appropriation,  1934  .  689,660 


Appropriation,  1935  . .  651, 672(a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  »  681,174 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  .  29 , 502 


(a)  Includes  $29,502  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95“^);  this 

amount  transferred  from  the  appropriation  for  Eradicating  Tuberculosis. 


PROJECT  STATEi'iENT 


1934 

1935 

1936 

Increrase  or  decreas 

Projects  : 

(Estimated 

(Estiiia  ted) 

5^  salary 
Restoration 

Uorkinf 

TAinds 

Obligated:  : 

Eradication  of  scabies  in  : 

sheep . . . .• 

$  79,641 

o 

CO 

1 — 1 

03 

CO 

-ee- 

$  86,070 

$  3,890 

-  — 

Eradication  of  scabies  in  : 

cattle  A  hoTqns .1 

104,289 

95,368 

99,714 

4,  346 

—  —  — 

Control  over  interstate  • 

shipment  of  livestock..**; 
Enforcement  of  the  28  hour! 

231,553 

286,840 

299,700 

12,860 

-  -  — 

1  aw 

30,021 

28,515 

29,795 

1,280 

Investigation  of  the  cxis-: 

tance  of  miscellaneous  • 
di  sease  s*. 

1,111 

5.710 

5,965 

255 

Quarantine  of  animals  at  ! 

ports  of  en t ry 

8,055 

8,795 

9,190 

395 

-  _  — 

Inspection  of  animoJs  for  ! 

import 

47,295 

57,165 

59,730 

2,565 

Supervision  over  the  im-  ; 

portation  of  animal  by-  ; 
prodacts,  forago . . 

70,31'/ 

79,404 

82,970 

3,566 

Inspection  and  testing  of  ! 

animals  for  export . ; 

5,194 

7,695 

8,040 

;.345 

-  _  _ 

To t  al  obi i  grat ions...; 

577,476 

651,672 

681.174 

(1)29,502 

_  —  - 

Unobligated:  I 

Salary  reduction  impound-  • 

ment  . . . . J 

Other  legislative  impound-! 
ment  s. 

24,329 

8,357 

79,498 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

_  -  _ 

forking  funds  reduction...; 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

_ - 

Total  appropriation.; 

689 , 660 

651,672 

681,174 

4  29,502  (1) 
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(l)  The  increase  of  $S9j502  is  for  salary  restoration,  1936 
(to  lOOfo)  .  ^ 


WORK  DORS  URDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOR 

Work  nnder  this  appropriation  consists  of  the  eradication  of 
scabies  in  sheep  and  cattle,  the  inspection  of  southern  cattle,  the 
control  of  the  interstate  transportation  of  livestock,  the  inspection 
of  vessels,  the  enforcement  of  the  28-hour  law,  the  inspection  and 
quarantirfi  of  imported  animals,  including  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  quarantine  stations,  the  supervision  over  the  sanitary 
handling  of  hides,  skins,  wool  and  other  ajiimal  by-products,  feeding 
materials,  and  fertilizers  offered  for  importation,  the  investigational 
and  inspection  activities  relative  to  the  existence  of  contagious 
disba^ses,  and  the  inspection  and  mallein  testing  of  animals.  All 
these  measures  for  the  safeguarding  of  this  country's  livestock  are 
regarded  as  essential  to  ward  off  calamitous  results. 


(c)  BRADICATIRG  TUBERCULOSIS 

Appropriation,  1932  . 

Appropriation,  1933  . 

Appropriation,  1934  . 

Appropriation,  1935  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  . .  . 

Decrease,  Buef'^et  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  . 


$6,505,800 

6,061,777 

5 , 945 , 360 

4,088,227 

( a) 

2,631,616 

1,456,611 

(5) 

(a)  Includes  .$46,048  for  salary  adjust n-Ent  for  1935  (to  95^)  under 

appropriation  for  operating  expense s . 

(b)  De  crease  of  $1,456,611  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of: 

Increase  to  cover  5^  salaxy  restoration,  1936  (to  100^)...  4$46,048 

Reduction  offsetting  transfers  to  other  bureaus  and 


appropriations  in  1935 . .......1,016,629 

Decrease  by  transfer  to  Interior  Department  for 

cleaning  service . -  1,159 

Administrative  reduction  (savings) . . . -  483,371 

Reduction  -  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment . . . -  1,500 

-1,456,611 


ADDITIORAL  EURDS  AVAIIABLE  EOR  TUBERCULOSIS  ERADICATIOR 

In  addition  to  the  regular  appropriation,  an  allotment  of  $12,000,000 
has  been  made  for  tuberculosis  eradication  under  the  provisions  of  the  Jones- 
Connally  Act,  approved  April  7,  1934  (Public  Ro.  142-73rd  Congress)  .  Of 
this  amount  $9,000,000  is  estimated  for  obligations  in  the  fiscal  year  1935 
and  $3,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1936* 


This  work  is  carried  on  in  Cooperation  with  the  livestock 
sanitary  authorities  of  the  ve^rious  States.  With  these  c?„dditional 
funds  it  is  possible  to  considerably  increase  the  volume  of  the 
work  with  the  prospect  of  completion  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

The  estimate  of  $9,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  1935  is 
allotted  to  various  States  and  territories  on  follows:  • 


State  or  Territory  Allotment 

Alabama . .  $20,000 

Arizona .  73,000 


State  or  Territory  Allotment 

N  ebraska . $87 , 000 

Nevada . .  10,000 


Arkansas . . 

California . . 

Colorado . . . 

Connecticut . 

DelawaTs . 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

Florida . .  . 

Georgia . . 

Indiana . . . 

Iowa . . . . 

Kansas . . 

Loui  siana. . . . . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusett  s .......... 

Minnesota  ............. 

i.hssi  ssippi . 

Missouri. . . 

Montana . . . 

(  c)  Estimated  obligations  fo 
for  indemnities*  $7,200,000. 


New  Mexico . 

New  York. ...... . 

North  Dakota. . . . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma. ....... 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

South  Carolina. . 

South  Dakota. . .  • 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . . . 

Virginia . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia... 

Wi  sc  on  sin . 

Wyoming. . 

Porto  Rico . 

9,000,000  (c)' 

operating  ejqjenses  are  $1,800,000; 


'i'; 

yr 

i, ! 


I 

]' ' 


','1 


PROJECT  STATEIIEET 
(Rcgalar  Eunds) 


Projects 


Obligated: 

Tuberculin  testing  at 
public  stockyards....;  5^,466 
Eradicating  tubercu¬ 
losis  from  herds  of 
cattle  and  from  cir¬ 
cumscribed  areas . |  922,434 

Indemnities  for  animals' 
slaughtered  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tuberculosis  :2, 900, 393 
Investigations  of  ani¬ 
mal  tuberculosis . ;  23,621 

Total  obligations...  j3»900,Sl4 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundment .  ;  3^,762 

Other  legislative  im¬ 
poundments .  :  15,240 

Working  funds  unobli¬ 
gated . ■1,992,544 

Transfer  to  other  ap¬ 
propriations  . 

Total  Appropriation.  5,9^5*360 


1934 


(Estimated);(  Estimated) 


1935 


67,055 


992.937 


1,500,000 

2,536,727 


1936 


70,620 


1,033.371 


1,500,000 
_ 2_I^^5- 


2,631,616 


1,500 

^33,371 

_i^m6-,62a4 _ 

4, OSS, 227-  2,631,616 


5^  Salary 
Restoration 


$3,565 


>*1.593 


_ S30 

(1)  46,0>*g 


Working 

Ponds 


-  $1,159(2) 


-  1,159 


-  1,500(3) 

-4s3, 371(4) 

mi-r. _ ;ri.Q]£.,i2a(^) 

-  1,456,611 


The  decrease  of  $1,456,611  for  1936  includes; 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $46,04S  for  salary  restoration,  1936 
(to  100^). 

(2)  A  reduction  of  $1,159  hy  transfer  to  Interior  Department  for 
cleaning  service. 

(3 )  A  reduction  of  $1,500  continuing  1935  impoundment. 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $1,500,000  in  appropriation  for  indemnities, 
offsetting  amounts  transferred  or  reserved  in  1935  follows;  (a) 
$1,016,629  transferred  to  other  appropriations  and  (b)  an  unapportioned 
reserve  of  $4S3,371* 


WORK  DOIIE  UEDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  assist  in  a  campaign  to  control  and 
eradicate  tuberculosis  among  livestock  under  a  uniform  plan  in  cooperation 
with  the  Stakes.  This  campaign  was  launched  as  a  Federal  aid  project 
after  a,n  extensive  survey  showed  the  disease  was  spreading.  The  Stakes 
and  livestock  owners  have  looked  to  the  Federal  Government  for  leadership 
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in  this  \7ork  since  its  inangm’ation,  and  desire  that  this  assistance  ho 
continued,  as  many  failures  occurred  when  independent  efforts  were 
employed.  Approximately  $14,000,000  was  appropriated  last  year  hy 
various  Stokes  to  assist  in  this  campaign.  Tlie  a,pnropriation  has  heen 
divided  to  provide  for  operating  expenses  for  supervision  and  indemnity 
for  animals  slaughtered. 

(d)  EPADICATIHG  CATTLE  TICKS 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  771,900 

Appropriation,  1933  .  724,400 

Appropriation,  1934  .  671,089 


Appropriation,  1935  .  588,481  (a,) 

Budget  Estimoke ,  1936  .  613,940 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  25 , 459 


(a)  Includes  $26,474  to  cover  5^^  Scalary  rodjustment  for  1935  (to  95“^);  this 
amount  transferred  from  appropriation  for  Eradicating  Tube rculf  sis. 

PROJECT  STATElvIENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estim.ated) 

( Estimated) 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

“■orking 

Funds 

Oh  li  mated: 

Eradicating  cattle 
ticks . . . 

$  599,791 

$  587,481 

$  613,940 

'1)  $26,459 

Unohligated: 

Salary  reduction  imr- 
poundment  . . . 

28,968 

Other  Legislative 
impoundment  . . 

2,776 

1,000 

-$1,000  (2) 

■‘.'orking  funds  unokli- 
gnto  d» ••••••»•••••« 

39,554 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  a.ppp'^PPlation 

671,089 

588,481 

613,940 

+  25,459 

The  increase  of  $25,459  for  1936  includes: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $26, 459, for  5*^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100*^)  . 

( 2)  Reduction  of  $1,000,  continuing  1935  impoundment. 

■70EK  EOllE  UhDEE  THIS  APFEOPRIATIOM 

This  appropriation  is  used  cooperatively  for  the  payment  of  so.laries 
and  travel,  and  office  expenses,  of  veterinarians  and  agents  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 

South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  in  the  eradication  of  the  southern 
cattle  tick,  which  spreads  splenetic  fever  infection  among  cattle.  As 
conuties  are  cleaned  they  are  .  released  from  Federal  quarantine  ,  and  their 
surplus  livestock  may  then  he  shipped  to  markets  without  restrictions. 


o'J^'<o 


i 


.\,.."',;;a>!! 
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The  States  generally  care  contrihuting  larger  simis  to  this  work  than  the 
appropriation  provided  hy  the  Federal  Government,  The  work  is  done  -under 
State  laws  and  regulations,  Federal  money  being  expended  for  supervision, 
thus  insuring  that  all  measures  of  eradication  he  so  carried  out  as  to 
Warrant  the  release  of  cleaned  areas  from  quarantine. 

(e)  IhVESTIGATIOhS  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  723,400 

Appropriation,  1933  .  674,600 

Appropriation,  1934  . . .  637,150 


Appropriation,  1935  .  616,669  (a) 

Bud^^et  Estimate,  1936  . 757,663 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  140,994  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $23,994  to  cover  5';^  salary  restoration  for  1935  (to  95^); 

this  amo-unt  transferred  from  appropriation  for  Eradicating  Tuber¬ 
culosis. 


(h) 


Increase  of  $140,994  compared  with  1935  appropriation 

5^  salary  restoration  1936  (to  100^) . 

Increpcse  in  working  f-onds  for  1936  . . 

Reduction:  Offsetting  1935  impoundment . . . 


consists  of: 
+  $23,994 
118,000 
_ 1>000 


-«•  140,994 


PROJECT  STATEMT 
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1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects  :  1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5/6  Salary 
Restoration 

Uorking 

Eunds 

Obligated: 

Swine  inve  stigations $45 , 242 

$  50,900 

$  77,856 

$  1,956 

+  325,000(2) 

Sheep  and  goat  inves-I 

tigations . ;  84,692 

95,887 

97,000 

1,113 

_  _  _ 

P"orse  and  nuile  inves-i 
tigations . . 24,985 

28,288 

29,376 

1,088 

^  ^ 

C-enetic  research . j  13,555 

Beltsville  Earm..>...:  41,448 

19,390 

36,811 

20,136 
39 , 227 

746 

1,416 

■f  1,000(3) 

Beef  and  dual-purposd 

+  25  ,000(4) 

ca.t  tie  in  VC  s  t  igafion  154,310 

146,558 

177,945 

6,387 

Certification  of  ped:^ 

Srees . j  [^,528 

5,652 

5,849 

197 

Poultry  inve stigaticnsl  147,115 

156,180 

231,180 

8,000 

+  67,0001(5) 

Nutrition  research...:  29,724 

32,281 

33,522 

1,241 

_  _  _ 

Meat  investigations..:  28,995 

31,847 

33,072 

1,225 

_  _  _ 

Livestock  production,; 

Big  Spring  Texas....!  10,970 

11,875 

12,500 

625 

-  -  - 

Total  obligations .  .[“584,564 

615 , 669 

757,663 

(1)23,994 

+118,000 

Unobligated:  : 

Salarj^  reduction  im-  ; 

poundments . 22,  748 

_  _  _ 

-  -  - 

_  _  _ 

-  -  - 

Other  legislative  ' 

-  1,000(6) 

impoundment  s.  28,404 

1,000 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

forking  funds  un-  : 

obligated..  1,434 

-  -  " 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Totcal  appropric-vtioni  637,160 

616,659 

757,663 

H-  140,994 

The  increase  of  $140,994  for  1936  includes: 

( 1)  An  increase  of  $23,994  for  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^). 

( 2)  Ar_  increase  of  $25,000  under  the  project  for  "Swine  Investiga¬ 
tions"  .  ■  This  increase  is  necessary  to  provide  for  investigations  relating 
to  the  pork-producing  qualities  of  the  Danish  Landrace  hogs,  which  are  noted 
for  their  prolificacy,  efficient  food  consumption,  and  the  quality  of 
their  meat,  wiitlfi  representatives  of  American  breeds,  in  an  endeavor  to 
supply  the  American  farmer  with  a  strain  or  breed  of  hog  that  will  produce, 
more  efficiently,  a  quality  of  pork  better  suited  to  both  the  domestic 

and  the  export  tra,de.  Years  of  careful  selection  aud  testing  by  the 
Danish  breeders  and  the  Danish  government  have  produced  a  Landrace  breed, 
that  in  1933,  averaged  3,2  more  pigs  weaned'per  litter  than  the  average 
shown  in  a  thorough  study  of  American  sows.  The  quality  of  pork  from 
the  Landrace  hogs  has  won  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  British  market. 


■’N-n,:" 
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The  Department  has  imported  a  selected  herd  of  Landrace  "breeding  stock 
which  is  now  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  hixt  funds  are  needed  to  furnish 
essential  houses,  fences,  and  other  equipment,  feed,  labor  and  laboratory 
services  and  supplies  to  use  these  T,andrase  hogs  in  this  important 
breeding  investigation. 

(3)  An_  increase  of  $1,000  in  the  pro.ject  "Beltsville  Farm”  • 
offsetting  1935  impoundments  to  help  in  meeting  maintenance  costs  on 
account  of  greatly  expanded  facilities  at  the  farm. 


( 4)  An  increase  of  $25,000  in  the  pro.ject  ”Beef  Cattle  Investi¬ 
gations  . "  This  increase  is  necessary  to  carry  forward  record-of-performance 
testing  with  Bed  Danish  cattle,  which  are  of  world-wide  note  for  their 
efficient  feed  consumption  in  the  production  of  milk  and  beef,  to  develop 
strains  more  efficient  in  beef  and  milk  production  for  this  country.  "Thile 
records  of  8,000  pounds  of  milk  and  acceptable  fleshing  characteristics 

are  not  uncommon  in  a  number  of  Shorthorn,  Devon,  and  Red  Polled  herds 
in  the  United  States,  the  average  milk  production  of  these,  3,664,302  cows 
milked  in  the  United  States  in  1929  was  4,043  pounds,  nineteen  thirty- 
one  figures  on  145,000  Red  Danish  dual-purpose  cattle  show  an  average 
production  of  7,674  pounds  of  milk.  It  is  proposed  to  secure  some  of 
the  most  promising  cattle  of  the  Red  Danish  dual- pair  jo se  breed  obtainable 
in  Denmark  and  utilize  these  to  develop  cattle  strains  with  which  to 
develop  cattle  adapted  to  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Those  shown 
to  possess  superior  germ  plasm  will  be  utilized  to  develop  these 
improved  strains.  Profitable  production  of  beef  and  milk  can  be  assured 
through  the  dissemination  and  use  of  the  improved  cattle.  The  amount 
requested  will  be  used  to  purchase  these  cattle  abroad,  pay  transportation 
costs  to  the  United  States,  feed  and  maintain  and  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  travel,  personnel,  supplies,  and  material  for  the  studies 
during  1936. 

( 5)  An  increase  of  $67,000  in  the  project  "Poultry  Investiga.tions" , 
consisting  of; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $27,000  for  poultry  record-of-performance 
testing.  The  coverage  egg  production  of  the  hens  on  over  five  million 
farriBand  in  commercial  f  ocks  is  reported  by  the  Census  to  be  about  80 
per  bird.  This  low  average  egg  production  obtained  is  due  largely  to 
poor  breeding,  with  the  result  thaf  hundreds  of  thousands  of  f'^rmers 
moke  practically  no  profits  over  feed  costs,  which  are  comparatively 
high.  In  order  to  make  a  reasonable  labor  income  for  the  average 
farmer  he  must  have  a  better  bred  flock  that  averages  at  least  150 
eggs  per  bird.  The  record-of-performance  project  is  deisgned  to 
determire  the  manner  in  which  superior  germ  plasm  is  inherited  so  tha„t 
farmers  and  poultry  breeders  will  be  better  advised  how  to  develop 
efficient  laying  strains.  An  average  egg  production  of  150  eggs  per 
bird  would  more  than  double  the  farmers  annual  income  from  eggs 
because  the  feed  maintenance  requirement  of  the  average  hen  is  a.bout 
70  pounds  whether  she  lays  80  or  150  eggs.  The  average  size  of  egg 
marketed  also  v/ould  be  increased  because  the  record  of  performance 
project  should  show  the  farmers  how  to  increa.se  egg  size  in  their 
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flocks.  It  is  proposed  to  test  prog'eny  fPom  the  "best  existing 
strains  of  laying  stock  to  determine  their  true  capacity  for  re¬ 
production  as  measured  hy  the  hatchability  of  their  eggs,  the 
growth  of  their  chicks,  and  the  livability  and  egg  production  of 
their  pullets  .These  investigations  also  will  help  eliminate  much 
of  the  annual  loss  through  eggs  that  fadl  to  hatch,  and  from  laying 
pullet  mortality, 

(h)  An  increase  of  $40,000  for  administration,  in  cooperation 
with  State  authorities,  of  re gulations  for  the  improvement  of  poultry, 

poultry  products,  and  hatcheries: 


National  and  State  po^iltry  leathers  have  made  emphatic  requests 
that  the  Department  oo'operate  with  the  States  in  putting  into  effect 
on  a  national  basis  a  proposed  uniform  poultry  improvement  plan  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Department  by  the  poultry  industry. 

The  poultry  improvement  work  carried  on  in  the  States  provides 
for  the  official  recognition  of  three  grades  of  breeding  flocks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  baby  chicks,  and  hatcheries,  all  of  which  are  governed  by 
State  regulations.  In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  the  eradication 
of  pullorum  disease  from  the  breeding  flocks  supplying  eggs  to  hatcheries. 
Products  that  are  produced  under  these  official  State  regulations  are  of 
superior  quality  and  the  buying  public  is  given  protection  against  mis¬ 
representation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  proposes  to  appoint 
coordinators  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  various  poultry  breeders, 
hatchery  flocks  owners,  and  hafeheries  comply  with  the  regala.tions  on  a 
national  basis.  Under  this  plan  the  coordinators  will  supervise  the 
improvement  work  done  in  the  Sta.tes  and  will  cooperate  with  State 
officials  in  the  administration  of  the  project. 

This  plan  has  the  support  of  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Association, the  Poultry  Science  Association,  the  Fational  Poultry 
Council,  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers'  Council,  the  Institute 
of  American  Poultry  Industries,  and  numerous  Sta.te  organizations. 

The  plan  is  of  direct  interest  to  over  5,000,000  farmers  who  raise  poultry, 
to  'Over  12,000  hatchery  operators  who  hatch  over  700,000,000  chicks 
annually,  and  to  millionsof  consumers  because  the  plan  will  tend  to 
improve  poultry  products  marketed.  Of  the  billion  chicks  hatched 
in  the  United  States  each  year,  about  70  per  cent  come  from  commercial 
and  breeder  hatcheries.  It  is  through  the  12,000  hatcheries,  therefore, 
that  there  cen  be  effected  m.ost  of  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
farm  flocks.  Uniform  '^tate  rales  and  regulations  governing  the 
breeding  flocks  pjid  the  hatcheries  would  do  much  to  improve  conditions 
in  the  industry.  The  disease  eradication  stage  of  the  plan  alone  should 
do  much  toward  reducing  the  estimated  annual  loss  of  $18,000,000  from 
chicks  that  die.  State  authorities  insist  that  the  only  way  that  uniform 
State  iu.les  and  regulations  can  be  brought  about  is  through  Federal 
cooperation. 

After  struggling  among  themselves  for  over  ten  years  to  arrive 
at  uniformity.  State  authorities  and  poultry  leaders  now  insist 
emphaticaJly  that  the  Department  cooperate  with  the  States  in  putting 
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proposed  national  plan  into  effect.  They  desire  Federal  supervision  of 
the  various  rules  and  regulations.  Several  States  have  changed  their 
rales  and  regulations  this  year  to  conform  to  the  national  plan  in 
anticipation  of  Federal  cooperation  next  year  . 

( 6 )  Eeduction  of  $1,000  offsetting  1955  impoundment . 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

Hie  following  new  language  has  been  added  to  the  proviso  for 
eiqieriments  in  poultry  feeding  and  breeding: 

"Of  which  amount  $40,000  may  be  used  in 
cooperation  with  State  authorities  in  the 
Achninistrat ion  of  regulations  for  the 
improvement  of  poultry,  poultry  products, 
and  hatcheries." 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  animal  husbandry  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
deal  with  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  livestock 
problems  of  regional  and  national  importance  having  to  do  with  the  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  of  domestic  farm  anim.als,  including  poultry.  Results 
are  measured  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality  of  the  animals  and  their 
products,  such  as  meat,  eggs,  wool,  mohair,  etc.  These  experiments  often 
are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  other  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  one  or  a  group  of  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  with 
farmers  and  other  agencies. 


(f)  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $460,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  422,950 

Appropriation,  1934  .  375,000 


Appropriation,  1935  . 351,852  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  366,755 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  14,903 


(a)  Includes  $14,903  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^^), 
this  amount  transferred  from  appropriation  Tuberculosis 
Eradica,tion. 


PROJEb^  STATEIvIENT 
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I 

1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects  1  1934 

( Est  ima.ted) 

(Estimated) 

5'yb  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Eiinds 

Obligated:  ! 

j:  Pathological  investi-j' 

gations  of  diseases  | 
of  livestock . ;$55,449 

$56,877 

$  58,407 

$  1,530 

Pathological  invcs-  : 
tigations  of  dis-  • 

Ocases  of  poultry.. «.»  21,257 

22,395 

22,995 

600 

Pathological  invest!- • 
gations  of  stock  < 

poisoning  by  plant s.i  18,620 

19,121 

19,637 

516 

Biological  investiga-! 
tion  of  diseases  of  : 
animals . 1  9,140 

10,572 

10,857 

285 

Index  catalog  and  col-f 
lection  of  panasitesi  6,644 

7,460 

7,855 

395 

—  —  _ 

Investigation  of  : 

poultry  parasites. ..  i  15,963 

15,715 

16,545 

830 

Investigation  of  ; 

swine  parasites . i  15,786 

18,875 

19,865 

990 

Investigation  of  rumid 
nant  parasites......!  91,026 

88,795 

93,415 

4,620 

Investigation  of  : 

horse  parasites . i  2,671 

8,780 

9,242 

462 

Investigation  of  mis*^; 
cellaneous  parcositesl  11,850 

14,180 

14,S27 

747 

Investigation  of  treai- 
mient  of  livestock  for 
internal  and  external 

parasites...........!  8,535 

8,992 

9,467 

475 

Breeding  and  feeding  : 
small  animals  for  ; 

disease  research....!  9,192 

8,610 

9,063 

453 

Investigation  and  con-i 
trol  of  contagious  I 
abortion  of  anim.als.i  66,126 

71 , 480 

74,480 

3,000 

Total  obligationi332, 259 

351,852 

366, 755 

(1)14,903 

_  _  _ 

Unobligated:  ' 

Sa.lary  reduction  irn-  j 
j^ounoiTient s*********.*  loj 242 

other  legislative  ; 

impoundment  . i  3, 044 

Working  funds  obli-  < 
gated . !  26,455 

« 

-  _  — 

-  _  — 

-  —  — 

1 

Total  appropriation '375,000 

351,852 

366,755 

-»•  14,903  (1) 

(l)  The  increase  of  $14,903  is  for  5^  salary  restoration.  1956  (to 

100^. 


WORK  DONE  mTDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

The  hasic  research  and  experimental  work  in  animal  diseases  and  para¬ 
sites  is  conducted  nnder  this  appropriation.  It  is  essential  to  kno’v  the 
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cause  of  disease  and  mode  of  dissemination,  the  life  histories  of 
pa,rasites  and  their  resistmce  to  atmospheric  conditions  and  chemicals 
"before  any  effectual  control  or  eradication  methods  may  he  devised 
and  aoplied  to  either  disease  or  parasites.  This  essential  knowledge 
is  gained  only  through  research  and  experimentation. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  appropriation,  an  allotment  of  $18,0<"0,- 
000  has  been  made  from  funds  provided  hy  the  Jones- Connally  Act  and 
estimated  to  he  obligated  as  follows! 

1935  19?6 

Combating  Bangs  disease  in  cattle  .  $11,000,000  $6,000,000 

Combating  O^astitis  in  Cattle .  1,000,000  _  -  _ 

(l)  Tlhile  the  pro ject ,  "Combating  Bangs  Disease"  is  voluntary  as 
far  as  the  cattle  owner  is  concerned  the  demand  for  service,  including 
inspection  and  indemnity  payments,  is  in  many  States  veiy  great,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  popularity  of  the  work.  Of  the  $17,000,000  for  this  work, 
$16,655,000  has  been  allotted  to  various  States  and  territories  as  follows 


State  or  Territory  Amount 


Alabama  . $  200,000 

Arizona  .  50,000 

Arkansas  .  200,000 

California . 100,000 

Colorp.do .  100,000 

Connecticut  .  100,000 

Dglawame  .  75,000 

District  of  Columbia....  20,000 

Blorida . 100,000 

Georgia . 100,000 

Idaho  .  175,000 

Illinois .  700,000 

Indiana .  700,000 

Iowa .  750,000 

Ian  sas .  250,000 

Kentu.cky .  300 , 000 

Louisiana .  75,000 

Maine  .  100,000 

Harj'-l  an  d .  200 , 000 

Massachusett  . .  80,  000 

Michigan  .  500,000 

Minnesota . 1,900,000 

Mississippi . 200,000 

Mi  ssouri .  400 , 000 

Mont  ana, . . .  200 , 000 

llebraska .  300,000 


Total 


Stake  or  Territory  Amount 


Nevada . . .  $  30,000 

New  Hampshire  .  100,000 

New  Jersey .  100,000 

New  Mexico  .  40,000 

New  York  .  200,000 

North  Carolina  .  150,000 

North  Dakota .  100,000 

Ohio  . 1,100,000 

Oklahoma. .  650,000 

Oregon . 325,000 

Pennsylvania . . . .  .1 , 000,000 

Rhode  Island .  10,000 

South  Carolina .  80,000 

South  Dakota .  100,000 

Tennessee  .  500,000 

Texas .  600,000 

Utah .  100,  OuO 

Vermont .  100,000 

Virginia. .  450,000 

Washington .  325,000 

West  Virginia  .  150,000 

Wisconsin  . . 2,700,000 

Wj^oming.  . .  40 , 000 

Hawaii  . . .  ?, 0,000 

Alaska .  'g  000 

Puerto  Rico .  5,000 


$16,655,000 


Of  this  total  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  obligated  for  — 
Operating  Expenses*  $3,216,364 
Indemnities .  13,438,636 

A  reserve  of  8,345,000  is  available  for  further  allotment  when  a.nd  where 
found  necessary. 

(2)  The  project  "Combating  Mastitis"  is  conducted  la.rgely  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bangs’  disease  project.  In  the  area,  comprising 
the  New  York  milk  shed  where  fa,rmers  are  required  to  have  their  dairy 


herds  inspected  for  Mastitis,  the  dejrand  for  this  service  is  greater 
than  elsewhere.  ULiis  work  is  just  being  started  and  allotments  to  the 
various  States  for  the  purpose  are  a.s  follows: 
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State  or  Territory  Amount 


Alabama . $  3 , 000 

Arizona  . .  3,000 

Arkansa.s  . .  3,000 

California... .  13,000 

Colorado .  3,000 

Connecticut.. .  15,000 

Delaware . 5,000 

District  of  Columbia,.  2,160 

Florida, .  3,000 

Georgia  .  3,000w 

Idaho  .  5,000 

Illinois . 22,840 

Indiana . 20,000 

Iowa .  25,000 

Kansas.. .  10,000 

Kentucky .  10,000 

Louisiana. .  10,000 

Maine .  5,000 

M  ary  land .  15,000 

Massachusetts  . .  20,000 

Mi  chi  gan .  20,000 

Minnesota .  30,000 

Mississippi .  3,000 

Missouri .  15,000 

Montana .  3,000 

Nebraska....... .  10,000 

TotaJ . 


State  or  Territory  Amount 


Nevada . .  $  2,000 

IT ew  Hamp shi  re . 10,000 

New  Jersey .  20,000 

New  Mexico . .  3 , 000 

New  York...' . . .  230,000 

North  Carolina . . .  .■ .  3 , 000 

N 0  r th  Dako  t a .  5 ,  - 00 

Ohio  . 25,000 

Oklahoma^ .  10,000 

Oregon .  15,000 

Penn  syl  vahi  a. . 40,000 

Hhode  Island .  10,000 

South  Ca.roliha .  3,0‘''0 

South  Dakota . . .  5,000 

Tennessee .  10,000 

Texas. .  15,000 

Utah  . .  5,0'""'C' 

Vermont... . 40,000 

Virginia. .  15,000 

Ua,shington .  5 , 000 

West  Virginia .  5,000 

''?'i  scon  sin.  . . .  40,000 

Wyoming  .  3,0  00 

Hawai  i  .  1 , 000 

Porto  Rico. .  1,000 


$  800,000 


Of  this  amount  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  obligated  $160,000 
for  operating  expenses  and  $640,000  for  indemnities  for  animals  condemned 
and  slaughtered  on  account  of  mastitis. 

A  reserve  of  $200,000  is  a,vaila.ble  for  further  allotment  when, 
an  d  whe  re  f  oun d  ne  ce  s  s any . 

The  plan  for  payment  of  indemnities  for  cattle  slaughtered  under 
all  emergenc;^  funds  is  limited  to  not  to  exceed  $20  per  animal  ' 
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(g)  IHVESTIGATION,  ERAD! CaTION,  AND  CONTROL  OE  HOG  CHOLERA 


Appropriation,  1932 . $499,480 

Appropriation,  1933 .  466,380 

Appropriation,  1934 .  420,000 


Appropriation,  1935 .  357,107  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  375 , 424 


Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  16 , 31/7 

(a)  Includes  $16,317  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^);  this 
amount  transferred  from  the  appropriation  for  Eradicating  Tuherculosis. 


PROJECT  STATELEEHT 


Projects 

;  1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
5^  Salary 
Restoration 

decrease 
7,'o  rking 
Punds 

Ohligated: 

Hog  cholera  control 

looking  to  eradication.$llE ) 280 

$121,961 

$127,191 

$5,230 

— 

Investigation  of 

methods  of  producing  ; 

immunization  against  • 

cholera  in  hogs . 

:  20,486 

21,683 

22,510 

827 

— 

Investigation  of  mode 

Si 

of  dissemination  of 

hog  cliolera . 

:  4,117 

4,837 

5,010 

173 

— 

Control  of  manufacture’ 

importation  and  ship-, 

ment  of  viruses  se- 

r-oms,  toxins,  etc.. 

;  207,865 

208,351 

218,713 

10,362 

— 

Total  ohligations . . . 

:  349,748 

356,832 

373,424 

(1)  16,592 

— 

Unohligated: 

Salary  reduction  ira- 

Tirmn f^mpn 'h  . 

:  15,231 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

Other  legislative  im- 

poundment  s . 

:  5,248 

275 

— 

— 

-$275  (2) 

Working  funds  unohli- 

gated . 

.  ■  49,773 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  appropriation... 

.  :  420,000 

357,107 

373,424 

+  16,317 

The 

(1) 

(2) 


increase  of  $16,317  for  1936 
An  increase  of  $16,592  for  5% 


includes: 

salary  restoration. 


Reduction  of  $275,  continuing  1935  impoundment. 


1956  ( to  100f:i)  . 


WORK  DOKE  miDER  I'HIS  APPROPRIATION 
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Hog  cholera  is  the  most  destructive  disease  of  swine  in  our  country. 
The  direct  annual  losses  have  varied  from  eighteen  to  sixty-five  million 
dollars  annually.  Funds  appropriated  for  hog-cholera  v/ork  are  used  to  study 
the  disease,  including  the  ways  hy  which  it  is  disseminated  and  the  most 
effectual  means  of  prevention  to  cooperate  with  the  various  States  in  control 
measures,  and  the  supervision  of  the  commercial  production  of  hiological 
products,  including  anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  virus  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Virus,  Serum,  Toxins  Act. 


(h)  SRARI GATING  DOURINF 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $32,800 

Appropriation,  1933  .  29,900 

Appropriation,  1934  .  25,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  8,242  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  8, 613 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  371 


(a)  Includes  $371  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  1935  (to  95^);  this  amount 
transferred  from  appropriation  Eradicating  Tuberculosis. 


PROJECT  STATEIvIENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

( Estimated) 

1936 

( Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

5%  Salary 
Restorati  on 

Working 
.  Funds 

Obligated: 

Eradicating  Dourine 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundments  . 

$3,000 

.  $8,242 

$8,613 

(1)  $371 

_ 

86 

21,914 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  legislative 
impoundments . 

Working  funds  un¬ 
obligated  . 

25,000 

8,242 

8,613 

+  371  (1) 

(l)  The  increase  of  $371  is  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  l005o) 


■  ■■■'  -.'■'kC 
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WORK  DOiJR.  UTTDE?.  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


In  cooperation  with  State  livestock  sanitary  authorities  and  on  Indian 
reservatioiB  with  the  Office  of  Indians  Affairs,  horses  in  areas  Yirhere  tne 
infection  of  doui’ine  is  "believed  to  exist  are  rounded  up  and  samples  of  "blood 
o"btained  for  su"bjection  to  a  laooratory  test.  Horses  reacting  to  the  test 
are  slaughtered  and  oTOers  other  than  Indians  on  a  reservation  indemnified  "by 
the  State  and  Pederal  Government.  Indemnity  to  Indians  is  paid  "by  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Surplus  stallions  are  castrated.  wTierever  possi"ble  the 
roundup  in  the  early  summer  is  follov/ed  "by  a  further  roundup  and  retest  later 
in  the  season.  It  is  hoped  that  with  more  vigorous  efforts,  especially  on 
fhe  Indian  reservations,  this  malady  ma^^  soon  "be  completely  exterminated. 


(i)  PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS  APMIKISTR/ITIOIT 
Appropriation,  1932 . $  402,880 


Appropriation,  1933 .  374,700 

Appropriation,  1934 .  350,200 


Appropriation,  1935 .  320,923  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  331 , 879 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  10 , 956 


( aj  Includes  $10,956  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  1935  (to  95^);  this  amount 
transferred  from  appropriation  "Eradicating  Tuherculosis . " 


PROJECT  STATEI'/IEHT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

( Estimated) 

5fo  Salary  ;  Y'orking 
Restoration;  Punds 

O'bligated: 

Enforcement  of  the 

Packers  &  Stockyards 
Act . 

$280,928 

$319,923 

$331,879 

(l)$13,325  ;-$l, 369(2) 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundment  . 

Other  legislative 

i  iTipmTndmFint. R 

10,739 

6,615 

1,000 

— 

;  -1,000(3) 

Uorking  funds  unooli- 

gated . 

51,918 

— 

— 

—  :  — 

Total  appropriation.  .  .  . 

350,200 

320,923 

331 , 879 

+ 10,956 

T"ne  increase  of  $10,956  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $13,325  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOH) • 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $1,369  by  transfer  to  Department  of  Interior  for 

cleaning  service.  j 

(3)  Reduction  of  $27^,  continuing  1935  irnpoundmen t_. 


; 
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The  work  iinder  this  appro xoriation  embraces  supervision  of  the  business 
of  packers,  stocl^yard  owners,  market  agencies,  and  dealers  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  and  includes  regulation  of  practices  and  rates  and  charges 
for  service  rendered  at  posted  stoc]-:yards .  Jurisdiction  is  exercised  through 
20  field  offices,  over  approximately  1300  market  agencies  and  3200  dealers  at 
73  stockyards.  Varied  activities  are  carried  on  under  this  project,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  (l)  registration  and  bonding  of  market  agencies  aid 
dealers;  (2)  investigations  of  comiplaints  as  to  unfair  and  unjustly  discrimi¬ 
natory  practices;  (3)  supervision  of  the  testing  and  maintenance  of  livestock 
scales  at  the  various  markets;  (4)  valuation  of  the  properties  of  stoclgyai'ds 
com,paries,  v;hich  includes  inventories  and  appraisals  of  the  real  estate  and 
physical  structures  of  such  companies,  together  with  comprehensive  analysis 
of  their  financial  operations  and  organization  and  complete  audits  of  their 
books  and  records,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  for  the  use  of 
the  Secretary  in  determining  the  reasonableness  and  lawfulness  of  rates  and 
charges  for  stockyard  services;  and  (5)  investigations  of  the  operations  of 
commission  men  and  audits  and  analyses  of  their  books  and  records  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  determination  of  rates  which  would  be  reasonable  for  them  to 
charge  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  livestock  at  public  markets. 


(j)  MEAT  INSPECTION 

Appropriation,  1932 . $  5,661,140  (a) 

Appropriation,  1933 .  5,604,860  (a) 

Appropriation,  1934 .  5,074,590  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935 .  5,091,979  (a)(b) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  5,355, 135  (c) 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935 .  263,156 

(a)  Includes  $3,000,000  penmanent  aiinual  appropriation. 

(b)  Includes  $263,156  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  1935  (to  95^^);  this  amount 

transferred  from  appropriation  Eradicating  Tuberculosis. 

(c)  Effective  July  1,  1935,  the  so-called  permanent  annual  appropriation  of 

$3,000,000  for  meat  inspection  vidll  be  merged  v/ith  the  appropriation 
.contained  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  end  carried  thereafter 
as  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  as 
provided  by  section  2(a)  of  "Permanent  Appropriation  Repeal  Act,  1934," 
approved  June  26,  1934.  This  section,  in  addition  to  abolishing  the 
permanent  annual  meat-inspection  appropriation  as  such,  and  requiring 
that  estimates  be  submitted  annually  to  carry  out  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  contains  the  following  proviso: 

"That  in  addition  to  aiTiounts  in  lieu  of  the  permanent 
appropriation  'Meat  Inspection,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry' 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  other  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  enforcement  of  the  meat  inspection 
laws  (U.S.C.,  title  21,  secs.  71  to  96,  inclusive.)" 
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PROJECT  StATEtaT 


Projects 

j  1935 

1934  i 

[(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

5(&  S  al  ary  ;  17o  rki ng 
Restoration  )  Ennds 

Otli^ated: 

0 

0 

0 

Special  supervisory 

t 

f 

inspe  ction . 

$  3,387:  $  10,440 

$  10,970 

$  530  ;  --- 

t 

$ 

1 

Laboratory  inspec- 

t, i  nn . 

75,574;  84,299 

88,600 

4,301  :  — - 

0 

$ 

f 

Antemortem  inspec- 

tion  of  animals 

1 

0 

for  slaughter . 

225,999:  274,591 

288,595 

14,004  :  — - 

Postmortem  inspec- 

( 

$ 

tion  of  animals.... 

2, 235, 689 1  2,465,773 

2,591,525 

125,752  ;  — - 

Control  over  the 

0 

0 

preparation  of 

0 

0 

me  at  s  and  me  at 

1 

0 

food  products  .... 

1,944,794:  2,203,441 

2,319,284 

115,843;  --- 

Inspection  at  pub- 

f 

1 

0 

lie  markets . 

619:  840 

883 

43 :  -— 

Control  over  oper- 

f 

« 

ations,  conducted 

under  certificates 

of  exemption . 

893:  1,955 

2,055 

100 :  --- 

Inspection  of  im- 

1 

ported  meats  and 

1 

0 

meat  food  products 

27,406:  28,330 

29,775 

1,445:  --- 

Chemical  invest!- 

1 

0 

gations  of  meats 

f 

I 

amd  meat  food 

( 

« 

products . 

6,459:  7,810 

8,208 

398:  -  — 

Investigation  of 

pathological  con- 

ditions  noted 

during  meat  in- 

spection . 

7,978:  10,000 

10,510 

510:  --- 

$ 

Zoological  inves- 

1 

1 

tigations  relat- 

( 

1 

ing  to  meat  in- 

spection . 

1,997:  4,500 

4,730 

230;  — - 

Total  obligations. 

4,530,795:  5,091,979 

5,355,135 

(1)263,156:  — - 

Unobligated: 

j 

Salary  reduction 

0 

t 

impoundments . 

510,628* 

— 

0 

Other  legislative 

1 

0 

impo'ondments . 

16,061- 

— 

$ 

Other  amounts  nn- 

obligated . 

17,106; 

— 

—  :  — 

Total  appropriation 

5,074,590  5,091,979 

5 , 355 , 135 

+  263,155  (1) 
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(1)  The  increase  of  $263,156  is  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936 
(to  IOO70).  ~  ~ 

(*)  Includes  a  reduction  of  $450,000  made  "by  Director  of  the  B'areau 
of  the  Jhidget  pursuant  to  Sec.  5(c)  of  Treasury-Postoffice  Appropriation 
Act,  fiscal  year  1934,  constituting  15  percent  of  the  total  permanent 
annual  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  meat  inspection  for  that  year  c?nd 
representing  the  savings  estimated  to  he  effected  in  the  fiscal  year  1934 
under  Sections  5  and  7  of  said  Act. 


V/ORK  DOKS  UDDER  THIS  APPROPRIADIOH 

The  purpose  of  the  meat  inspection  service  is  to  detect,  eliminate 
and  dispose  of  carcasses  and  meat  food  products  found  to  he  diseased,  -un¬ 
wholesome,  or  otherwise,  unfit  for  hnman  food;  to  see  that  meat  end  meat 
food  products  for  human  consumption  are  prepared  in  a  cleanly  manner;,  to 
guard  against  the  use  of  harmful  dyes,  chemicals  and  other  deleterious 
substances;  to  prevent  the  use  of  false  or  misle-ading  names  or  stato-ments 
on  labels;  and  to  supervise  the  interstate  transportation,  exportation,  and 
importation  of  meat  and  meat  food  products. 


"■V:-  •■: 
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(k)  EEADICATIUG  EOOT-AED-MOUTH  Al'ID  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES  OE  ANIIvlALS 

This  item  continues  the  availability  for  the  fiscal  year  1936  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  made  in  1924  to  be 
used  in  case  of  an  emergency  a^rising  from  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  or 
other  contagious  diseas es --of  animals .  The  ■'onexpendcd  balance  oh  June  30, 

1934,  was  $1,314,429.  No  expenditures  are  contemplated  during  the  fiscal 
year  1935  unless  an  emergency  arises, but  continuation  of  the  availability  of 
this  fund  is  imperative  for  the  protection  of  our  American  livestock  industry. 

El'/iERGENCY  lUNDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Obligated: Estimated, 


(1) 


_ Pro  .1  ects _ 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

Connally  Act  funds ) 

Elimination  of  diseased  livestock: 

(a)  In  drought  stricken  areas . 


(Jones- 


1934 


:  1935 


$148,865 


The  object  of  the  work  done  by  the  Bureau  is  to 
assist  in  the  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  to  reduce  the  cattle  population  in  the 
sections  of  the  country  most  severely  afflicted  by  the 
drought. 

Tile  work  consists  of  inspecting  animals  on  farms 
to  determine  whether  they  are  diseased  or  emaciated  to 
the  extent  that  they  should  be  condemned  and  destroyed 
on  the  premises,  or  are  in  fit  condition  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion  for  immediate  slaughter  or  for  shipment  to 
States  where  pasturage  is  available. 


(b)  Eradicating  bovine  tuberculosis . 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  assist  in  the 
cattle  reduction  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  by  expanding  and  intensifying  the 
campaign  to  control  and  eradicate  tuberculosis  among 
cattle  under  the  uniform  plan,  in  cooperation  v/ith 
the  various  States  and  Territories. 

The  work  consists  of  administering  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  to  cattle  to  determine  whether  they  are 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  the  removal  of  re¬ 
actor  animals.  All  animals  classified  as  reactors 
are  disposed  of  by  slaughter  under  Federal  or 
State  supervision. 


9,000,000  (a) 


(a)  In  addition,  $3,000,000  is  available  from  Jones-Connally  Aat  f'onds  for 
like  purposes  in  the  fiscal  year  1936. 


/ 
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Fro.lects 

(c)  Com'bat.ing  Bang's  disease 


lObligated, ; :  Estimated, 
;  1954 _ :  1955 _ 


-  $  11, 000, 000(b) 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  assist  in  the 
cattle  reduction  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  by  eliminating  cattle  which  re¬ 
act  to  the  blood  test  for  Bang's  disease  (contagious 
abortion.)  This  work  is  conducted  cooperatively  in 
the  various  States,  and  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  is  voluntary. 

The  work  consists  of  collecting  blood  samples 
from  cattle  in  herds  voluntarily  submitted  for  the 
test  by  the  owners,  the  testing  of  samples  in  i^he 
field  and  in  laboratories  to  determine  whether  Bang's 
disease  is  present,  and  the  removal  of  reacting  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  herd.  These  animals  are  disposed  of  by 
slaughter  under  Federal  or  State  supervision. 

(d)  Combating  Mastitis  in  cattle  . . . 


The  object  of  the  work  is  to  assist  .in  the  cattle 
reduction  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  by  eliminating  cows  which  sho’w  marked 
physical  evidence  of  mastitis. 

The  work  consists  of  the  physical  examinokion  of 
cows  by  veterinary  inspectors  to  determine  whether 
they  show  ma.rked  evidence  of  rna.stitis.  Such  animals 
are  removed  from  the  herd  and  disposed  of  by 
slaughter  under  Federal  or  State  supervision. 


(e)  Campaign  for  reduction  in  swine  production.. 


$104,415 


1,000, 000 


(f)  Purchase  of  hogs  for  the  Federal  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation  . 


11,171 


Total,  by  transfer  from  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment  Administration  ( Jones-Connelly  Act) . 

( 2 )  loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agriculkoral  Areas  : 

For  relief  in  drought- stricken  areas  through 
reduction  in  number  of  surplus  cattle  . 


115,586 


21 , 148 , 865 


Estimated 

1935 


$2,494,242 


(b)  In  addition,  $6,000,000  is  available  from  Jones-Connally  Act  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  1936. 
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(3) 


Projects 


i Otli^ated, 


Estimated, 


Palplic  Vforks  Allotments  (National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act) : 

C-lendale,  Arizona: 

Repairs  and  painting  of  buildings  . . . 

Construction  of  garage  and  machinery  shed . 

Construction  of  cottage  . 

Construction  of  laboratory  . 

Construction  of  feed  storage  shed  . 

Reconditioning  irrigation  system,  building  fences 
and  roads  . 


$ 


1934 


1935 


3,750 


1,125 
3,  596 
5,267 
2,828 


$  154 

358 
172 


5,438 


187 


Brooksville,  Elorida;  ;  : 

Completing  water  system  . ;  9,235  i  140 

Repairs  to  and  painting  of  buildings . ;  6,461  j  477 

Clearing  land  . ;  9,187  ;  -  -  - 

Drainage  of  land  . ;  7,748  ;  127 

Pence  repairs  . ;  1,875  •  -  -  - 

Road  repairs  . :  936  j  189 

Cattle  barn,  feet  lots,  silos,  etc . :  10,142  :  3,733 

Sanitary  comfort  stations  . ;  718  ;  407 

Dubois.  Idaho:  :  • 

Enlargement  of  casing  and  capacity  of  well . j  1,500  •  -  -  - 

Remodeling  and  painting  building . :  5,250  J  -  -  - 

fencing  . ;  3,750  :  -  -  - 

Roads  and  trails  . 3,750  :  _  -  - 

Jeanerette,  Louisiana:  j  ; 

Pence  construction  and  repairs  . :  12,915  j  210 

Repairs  to  and  painting  of  buildings  . :  5,496  j  129 

Drainage  . .  16,253  :  622 

Road  repairs  . ;  3,750  ;  _  -  - 

Repairs  to  water  system  . ;  5,244  :  381 

Building  and  facilities  for  slaughtering,  cutting  ;  ; 

and  curing  under  farm  conditions  . |  3,434  ;  316 

Laboratories,  Addition  to  office,  irrigation  j  ; 

system,  etc . :  13,248  J  1,752 

Shed  for  record-of-performance  steers  . :  2,635  ;  1,040 

Beltsville,  Maryland:  ;  i 

Repairs  and  extension  to  water  system  . . ;  15,758  :  142 

Reconditioning  power  line  . ;  3,375  :  _  -  - 

fencing  and  fence  repairs  . |  12,891  :  2,509 

Completion  of  poultry  fattening  building . ;  7,192  :  8,218 

Clearing  land  . '  19,585  j  - 
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Projects 


Bull  "barn  . : 

Sheep  "barn  . : 

Sheep  ham  . ; 

Building  for  storage  of  farm  machinery,  equipment  : 

and  supplies  . ; 

Remodeling  abattoir  . ; 

Repairing  refrigeration  system  . ; 

Dual  purpose  cattle  Darn  . ■ 

Repairs  to  heef  cattle  harn,  hull  pens,  calf  sheds  j 

and  lot  . : 

Roads  and  bridges  on  farm  . : 

Essential  repairs  and  painting  of  buildings  . : 

D'oal  purpose  cattle  barn  . ; 

Separate  room  for  farm  curing  of  meats . ; 

Calf  barn  . • 

Repairs  of  abattoir  lots  and  facilities  for  making  ■ 

post  mo r terns  . J 

Removal  of  stumps  . : 

Assembly  building  and  comfort  station;  swine-record-: 

of-performance  project  . ; 

Enlarging  septic  tanks  and  sewage  systems  . • 

Field  drainage  . | 

Goat  barn  and  milk  production  equipment  . j 

Engineering  administration  and  incidental  expenses,  : 
for  Animal  industry  projects;  nutrition  laboratory: 

Meter  house  . ; 

Completing  poultry  parasite  building  . ■ 

Repairs  to  building  on  Grain  tract  . | 

Manure  pit  . : 

Repairs  to  south  cattle  and  hay  storage  barns  . : 

hew  animal  shelters  (animal  parasite  studies) . ; 

Isolation  laboratory  (animal  parasite  studies) . • 

Main  laboratory  building  (animal  parasite  studies)..; 
Nutrition  laboratory,  repair  and  extension  of  • 

water  system;  reconditioning  farm  power  line;  j 

completion  of  poultry  fattening  building;  farm  : 

roads  and  bridges;  goat  ba.rn  and  milk  production  : 
equipment;  moving  hog  equipment;  physical  im-  : 

provements  for  poultry  production  record  project;  ; 
physical  improvements  for  turkey  breeding,  nutri-  ; 
tion,  and  management  project;  consulting,  engineerf- 
ing  and  architectural  services  and  overhead  ; 

expenses  for  Beltsville  Experimental  Earn;  trans-  ■ 
portation  and  supervision  of  labor  furnished  by  : 
E.E.R.A.  used  in  fence,  water  supply,  sewer,  and  . 
road  construction  and  in  clearing  land;  transient  ; 
camp  for  E.E.R.A.  labor . ; 


Obligated, 

1934 


$  1, 643 

7,500 
3,750 

11 , 562 
6,236 
369 
6,787 

11,250 
18,596 
13 , 125 
14,763 

1.125 
4,  500 

3,750 

6,000 

6,000 

11,250 

7,500 

3,000 

975 

750 

2,900 

1,103 

4.125 

1.125 
8,171 
9,223 
4,591 


Estimated, 

1935 

$  157 

7,938 

514 

7,881 

404 

237 

1,225 

5,000 

1,275 

1,829 

1,617 

45,409 


302 , 247 


484, 632 


s 
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Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated, 

1935 

General  administration  expenses;  repair  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  farm  water  system;  transportation  and 
supervision  of  lador  furnished  by  P.S.R.A.  used 
in  fence,  water  supply,  sewer,  and  road  con- 

struction  and  in  clearing  land . 

$  3,518 

$  56,482 

Poultry  building;  Com.pletion  of  poultry  fattening 
building;  Physical  improvements  for  poultry 

record  of  performance  project  . 

29,716 

14,765 

Pondamental  poultry  research  building;  repair  and 
extension  of  farm  water  system;  completion  of 
poultry  fattening  building;  physical  improvements 
for  turkey  breeding,  nutrition  and  management  pro-' 

i  ect  . . . 

29,183 

24, 572 

Moving  present  frame  buildings  to  new  sites;  com- 

pletion  of  poultry  fattening  building . 

23  ,  607 

5,893 

Feed  and  market  poultry  building . 

Laying  houses  (s)  . 

11,768 

12,398 

232 

602 

Fencing  poultrj^  plant  . . 

6,892 

108 

P  TPl  'injriP’P'  . .  . . 

7,868 

18,251 

132 

Moving  hog  equipment;  preparing  sewer  plans . 

1,749 

Purchase  of  land  leased  and  under  option . 

40,000 

-  -  - 

R,’rr'.bnc;p  nf  +.■!  n'nni  1  . . 

58,023 

91,956 

6,977 

173,044 

Movin™  Pethepif^p)  i^tatinTi  "RpI  t. pvi  1  1  p  . 

Change  location  of  main  work-horse  barn  and  to 

provide  a  site  for  main  laboratory  building  . 

12,000 

-  -  - 

McNeill,  Mississippi; 

Fen  p.i  ng  . 

1,871 

2,029 

379 

Drainage  and  road  repairs  . 

596 

Miles  City,  Montana: 

Remodeling  laboratory  buildings  . 

:  386 

3,364 

Fencing . 

9,814 

4,425 

2,561 

Rernorlel  ine-  ‘h^tTVi  fny  steers  t  r  , . 

Rearranging  buildings  and  facilities  for  slaughter- 

ing,  cooling,  cutting  and  curing  under  farm 

r,o  n  i  t  i  n  n  R  . 

883 

9,799 

12,242 

1 , 451 

Essential  repairs  and  painting  of  fifty  buildings... 

Roads  and  bridges  . 

9,214 

161 

Beef  and  dual  purpose  cattle  building  and  equipment, 

and  building  for  horses  . 

17,024 

976 

MiddlebuTf^:,  V errnont : 

Fencing . 

5,865 

135 

5^''npp'n  'hpT’n  r'p'nQ'i  r'Q  ....  ...... 

3,750 

Remodeling  of  cattle  and  horse  barns  and  painting 

of  buildings  . 

12 , 702 

798 
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Obligated, : 

Estimated, 

Pro.iects 

1934 

1935 

Dixon  Springs  Pasture  and  Erosion  Control:  Eor 

the  establishment  of  a  correlated  project  for 
the  study  of  soil  erosion  on  land  of  the  Shawnee 
National  Eorest  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  be 
carried  on  cooperatively  by  Animal  Industry, 
Plant  Industry,  Chemistry  and  Soils,  Agriculture 
Engineering,  Eorest  Service,  Soil  Erosion  Ser¬ 
vice  and  University  of  Illinois,  including  build 
ings  and  repairs,  fencing,  water  development, 
erosion  control,  drainage  and  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses  . 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Total,  P.W.A.  Allotments  . 

£^1, 111,190 

£p  926.  600 

WORK  UNDER  P.W.A.  ALLOTMEl'JTS 

This  money  represents  allotments  made  "by  the  Puhlic  Works  Administration 
for  improvements  at  the  Bureau  of  AnimoA  Industry  experimental  farms  at  the 
various  locations  nomed  above.  These  funds  were  designated  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  for  la.horers  and  artisans  and  at  the  same  time  to  increa.se  the  facilities 
for  research  along  livestock  lines. 


EMERGENCY  EUNDS  -  BUREAU  TOTAL 


Sammarr/- 


Pro.iects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated, 

obligations 

1935 

Transferred  from  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Adiainistration  for  elimination  of  diseased 
livestock  (jones-Connally  Act)  . 

Sll5,586 

$21,148,865 

Loans  and  Relief  in  stricken  Agricultural 

Areas,"  for  purchase  of  surplus  cattle . 

-  -  - 

2,494,242 

Public  Works  Allotments,  "onder  National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act,  for  physical 
improvements  . 

1,111,190 

926,600 

Total,  Emergency  Funds,  B.A.I.  proper  (a) . 

$1,226,776 

$24,569,707 

(a)  See  also  "Experiments  and  Demonstrations  in  Livestock  Production," 
under  "Miscellaneous  Section". 
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PAS SENG-M- CARRY il!lG  VEHICLES 

A  net  increase  of  $6,485  is  recommended  for  replacement  of  14 
passenger-carrying  automobiles,  at  an  average  cost  of  $463,  taking  into 
account  the  value  of  the  turned-in  cars.  This  avoids  the  continued  use 
of  worn  out  cars  at  excessive  maintenance  costs.  Automobiles  are  an 
absolute  necessity  in  carrying  on  this  Bureau's  activities  in  the  eradica¬ 
tion  and  control  of  animal  diseases,  such  as  cattle  ticks,  scabies,  bovine 
tuberculosis,  and  control  measures  on  hog  cholera.  Ranches  and  farms  to 
which  there  are  no  means  of  public  conveyance  are  constantly  visited  in  the 
application  of  the  tuberculin  tests,  the  enforcement  of  dipping  regulations, 
and  in  the  supervision  of  the  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  infected  premises. 
Figures  compiled  over  a  terra  of  years  show  that  the  cost  of  running 
government  owned  cars  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  cents  cheaper  per  mile 
than  the  reimbursement  to  employees  at  the  usual  price  of  five  cents  a  mile 
for  the  Use  of  their  own  cars. 


Rote.  See  also  Miscellaneous  Section  for  "Experiments  and  Demonstrations 
in  Livestock  Production  in  Southern  United  States." 
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BUREAU  OF  DA.IRY  INDUSTM 
(a)  (SHERiLL  ADIvIIITISTEATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $69,580 

Appropriation,  1933  .  69,380 

Appropriation,  1934  . .  64,265 


Appropriation,  1935  .  59,448  (a) 

Budget  Estinate,  1936  .  . .  66.075 

Increase,  Budget,  1936,  comprared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  . .  6,627  (b) 


(a)  Includes  ^52,934  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935 
(to  95^,  as  follows:  (l)  $1,276  transferred  from 
Bureau  of  Animal  Ind.ustry;  and  (2)  $1,658  from  fund 
authorized  hy  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(h)  Increase  of  $E,627  compared,  with  1935  appropriation 


consists  of: 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOC^) . .  4  ^2,907 

Transfer  from  Dairy  Investigations .  4  4,440 

Transfer  to  Interior  Department  for  clecon- 

ing  service . .  720 


4  6,627 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estinate($ 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

(^ 

4 $3, 720 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction. 

$54,602 

$59,448 

$66,075 

(1)$  2,907 

impoundment  s . . . . 

Other  legislative 

impoundm.ents .  ^  . 

Other  amounts 

unobligated . 

3,023 

602 

6,038 

TotaJ  appropriation . 

64,265 

59,448 

66,075 

+6 , 627 

The  increased  of  $6,627  for  1936  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $2,907  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936  ('i^o  100^)  . 

(2)  An  increase  of  $3,720  in  ^"orking  funds,  consisting  of  (a)  an 

incrrease  of  $4,440  "by  transfer  of  personnel  from  the  item 
for  Dairy  Investigations  with  a  correspondixg  decrease  in 
amount  of  that  item;  and  (h)  a,  decrease  of  $720  hy  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  cleaning  service. 


WORK  OTE  RUDER  THIS  /^PROPRIATIOU 
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The  work  conducted  under  this  rnppropriation  includes  the  direction 
of  research,  engineering,  information,  library  and  service  activities,  the 
adi’uni  strati  on  of  fiscal  and  property  work,  and  general  supervision  of 
personnel. 

(d)  dairy  investigations 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  727,410 

Appropriation,  1933  .  648,068 

Appropriation,  1934  .  . . .  590,865 


Appropriation,  1935  .  524,819  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  570, 104 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  ccnpared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  45,285  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $21,471  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^)  ,  as 

follows;  (l)  $9,340  transferred  from.  Bureau  of  /ininal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $12,131  from,  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  Ma.rch  28, 
1934. 


(b)  Increase  of  $45,285  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^).... . +  $21,525 

Increase  in  working  funds . . . I  33,770 

Transfer  to  "General  Administrative  Expenses" . -  4,440 

Reduction:  Transfer  to  Department  of  the  Interior 

for  cleaning  service . . . -  3,800 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  vacancy  impoundments...  -  1 , 770 


-I-  45,285 


PROJECT  STATEIuIENT 


1935  : 

( Estim.a.ted): 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

5^->  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Obli,o:ated: 

-  - T 

Dai ry  Manuf  ac  t ur i ng 

investigations  and 
int  TO ducti on ....... 

$50,739 

$58,644  : 

$  91,275 

$  2,934 

.  -i^29,69(^‘' 
-  1,872^^ 

Dairy  herd  improve- 

ment  . . 

46,194 

.  42,970 

43,050 

1,952 

Dairy  cattle  breed- 

ing,  feeding,  and 
manamenert . . 

110,702 

118,164  i 

122,443 

4,606 

327^^' 

Ice  cream  invest! ga- 

ti  ons . 

11,206 

12,204  : 

12,801 

597 

Butter  and  by-products 

70^5) 

investigations . 

20,879 

23,148  : 

23,461 

1,017 

Condensed  milk  and 

milk  powder . 

25,917 

28,788  ; 

30,154 

1,366 

— 

|Bacteriology  and 

! 

(6) 

-  1,020 

chemistry  of  milk. . 

14,141 

15,432  : 

15,196 

784 
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1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Project  s 

1934 

bjo  Salary 

Working 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Restoration 

Funds 

Obligated:  (  co nt ' ^5 

■ 

Nutrition  of  dairy 

c  ow  s . . . 

48,723 

54,396 

56,496 

2,100 

_ 

Cheese  manufacturing 

investigations . 

25 , 049 

25 , 224 

26,290 

1,066 

Market -mi Ik  invest i- 

ffpt  i  nn 

23,007 

27,564 

28,520 

1,200 

-  244(7) 

Operation  and  raainte- 

nance,  Beltsville 

(Md . )  re  se ar ch  cent e r 
Missouri  (Hatch)  ex- 

45,872 

49,056 

50,856 

1,800 

— 

periment  station... 
Eimtley,  Mont.  , field 

4,858 

: 5 , 065 

5,165 

100 

— 

s  03,1;  X  On  •>•»•••••••• 

Man  dan ,  ]\T  o  r  tli  Dako  t  a , 

10,480 

11,944 

12,279 

335 

13,167 

13,434 

13,834 

400 

^Toodward, Okla. ,  field 
stafion* • • • • • • • • • • • 

9 , 255 

9,950 

10,270 

320 

Lewi shurg ,  Tenn . , 

field  stati  nn . 

16,710 

16,920 

17,620 

700 

_ _ 

South  Carolina  experi 

raent  station . 

9,363 

10,146 

10,394 

248 

Total  o'bligoAions 

486,262 

523,049 

570,104 

(1)21,525 

+  25,53:0 

Unobligated : 

Salary  reduction  im- 
ponjidment  s ........ . 

21 , 300 

(8) 

Other  legislative  im- 

pnnndment,  <? . 

10 , 385 

1,770 

-1,770 

Other  amounts 

unobligated . 

72,918 

Total  appropriation 

590,865 

524,819 

570,104 

-f  45 , 28o 

The  increase  ©f  $45,285  for  1936  includes: 

( l)  An  increase  of  $21,585  for  5*^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100*^). 

An  increase  of  ^25,530  in  working  funds  consisting  of  : 
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Project 

Transfer  to 

'T'ransfer  to 

Off  set- 

; Operation  : 

"General  Ad- 

Interior  He- 

ting  vacan-'  of  Belts-  : 

ministrative 

partment 

cy  '  im- 

,'ville  :  Net 

Expenses" 

for  clean- 

ncondments 

f  Crearaeiy  : 

ing  S3 r vice 

1935  ;  : 

(2) 

Dabry  Manufautur- 

ing  investiga- 

tions  and  intro- 

ductions .  .... 

-  $608 

1  285 

:  +32,000(a)j+29, 69  7 

(3) 

Dairy  herd  imprp-'ze- 

ment,  c;.  ... 

-  1  440 

-  810 

1  378 

+— 1  87  2 

(4; 

Dairy  cattle  breed- 

ing,  feeding  and 

management ....... 

-  608 

1  281 

:  -  327 

(5) 

Butter  and  by-pro- 

ducts  investiga- 

tions . . 

— 

-1,318 

1  614 

: -  ;  “  704 

(6) 

Bacteriology  and 

chemistry  of  milk 

-1,020 

— 

:  :  -1,020 

(7) 

Market-milk  invest!- 

gat  ions .......... 

— 

-  456 

1  212 

:  -  244 

Total,  (2)  (7) . . 

-4,440 

-3,800 

+  1,770 

+  32,000  ff25,530 

(S)  A  decrease  of  $1,770  offsetting  1935  vacancy  impo'midments . 

(a)  This  increase  of  $32,000  is  proposed  for  the  opera,tion  of  a  semi- 

commercial  creamery  at  the  Beltsville  (Md.)  research  center  in  lieu 
of  cooperation  with  the  Grove  City  Creamery,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Por  some  years  it  has  seemed  desirable  in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
to  establish  a  semi-comm.ercial  factory  in  closer  proximity  to  the  Bureau 
laboratories  in  l^ashington  than  Grove  City,  Pa.  ,  where  results  of  laboratory 
experimentabion  could  be  tried  out  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  determine 
the  manufacturing  feabures  involved  and  to  adjust  the  process  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  industry.  Therefore,  a  braiding  for  this  purpose  is  now  under 
construction  at  the  Beltsville,  Md. ,  station.  This  building  will  be  completed 
and  fully  equipped  during  the  current  fiscal  yeav,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
place  it  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1936. 

WORK  DOllE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  a.ppi'opriation  is  used  for  scientific  research  and  experimentation 
in  practically  all  phases  of  the  dairy  industry,  under  the  following  projects: 

Dairy  Manufacturing  Investigabions  and  Introduction.  The  work  con¬ 
ducted  under  this  project  is  designed  to  ascertain  the  need  for  new  and/or 
improved  processes  of  manufacture;  to  determine  factors  abfecting  the  quality 
of  butter,  cheese  and  other  dairy  products;  it  contemplates  the  development 
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c^jid  introduction  of  new  and  improved  methods  for  makin^^  a,nd  packaging;'  dairy 
products  and  hy-products  resulting  from  the  research  activities  of  the 
Bureau  end  includes  efforts  through  educational  activities,  cooperation  with 
state  colleges  and  direct  assistance  to  operators  of  commercial  plants  to 
bring  about  more  efficient  plant  operation  with  particulon  reference  to 
market  grades  and  increased  consumption.  Regulatory  work  incident  to  the 
manufonture  of  renovated  or  process  butter  is  a  part  of  this  Bureau  project. 

I'iany  creameries  are  manufacturing  butter  which  is  below  a  reasonable 
standard  for  good  table  butter,  the  manufacturing  process  employed  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  best  practices,  <and  management  policies  are,  in  some 
respects,  antiquated.  At  plants  where  those  conditions  prevail  the  prices 
paid  f^-nmers  for  butterfat  are  relatively  low.  As  a  result  of  work  condp.cted 
excessive  losses  of  butterfat  in  the  manufacturing  operations  have  been 
eliminated,  end  the  quality  of  creem  received  from  farmers  has  been  mr„teri0Aly 
improved  as  a  result  of  paying  for  cream  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  butter 
that  can  be  made  from  it. 

The  research  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  have  developed  a  Roquefort 
cheese  made  from  cow' s  milk,  a  method  of  packaging  cheese  through  which 
Cheddar  cheese  is  ripened  and  manketed  in  a  vented  tin  container,  and  improved 
methods  of  making  Swiss  cheese.  In  order  that  the  results  of  the  work 
of  the  research  laboratories  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  industry 
it  is  necessary;-  that  these  methods  be  developed  coramerciaAly  by  demonstration 
in  factories  under  commercial  conditions. 

The  packaging  of  American  Cheddar  cheese  in  cans  has  been  successfully 
demonstrated  at  several  cheese  factories  and  the  process  is  now  being 
developed  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  product  is  being  favorably  received  by 
the  consuming  public. 

American  Roquefort  cheese  is  also  raanni’actured  on  a  commercial  scale 
and  compares  favorably  in  quality  with  the  imported  product. 

The  methods  of  making  Swiss  cheese  as  developed  by  the  Bureau  are  now 
used  in  mary  factories.  The  average  quality  of  cheese  has  been  greatly  improv¬ 
ed  through  the  use  of  these  methods.  In  Ohio,  where  over  3,000,000  pounds  of 
Swiss  cheese  are  made  annually,  the  Bureau  methods  are  wid.ely  used  and  have 
increo.sed  the  yearly  income  of  factories  over  $50,000. 

The  by-products  of  manp.factured  dairy  products  ore  In.rgely  wasted 
or  inefficiently  used.  Over  half  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  processed  into  manufactured  dairy  products.  The  resultant  by-products — 
namely  skim,  milk,  buttermilk  and  whey —  when  utilized  .are  often  not  pro¬ 
cessed  according  to  the  best  methods  developed  by  research.  Consequently, 
millions  of  dollars  a,re  lost  to  the  manufacturers  which  otherwise  night  be 
saved  with  the  resultant  increased  return  to  both  manufacturers  and  producers. 
The  application  to  commercial  plant  conditions  of  new  or  improved  methods  as 
they  ane  developed  by  research  is  therefore  the  primary  work  of  t.  is  project. 
The  products  involved  in  this  introduction  '70 rk  include  cotta.ge  cheese, 
casein,  concentrated  son.r  skin  milk,  condensed  skim  milk,  powdered  skim  mil':, 
powdered  and  condensed  buttermilk  and  nilk  sn.gan . 
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Tlae  introduction  of  no”/  oud  improved  methods  of  making  casein  has 
resulted  in  a  greatly  improved  product.  Previous  to  this  work  much  of  the 
domestic  casein  was  of  low  grade,  lacked  imiform.ity  and  was  often  inferior 
to  the  imported  product.  Eomestic  casein  is  now  more  acceptable  to  the 
users  "because  manuf a.cturing  methods  have  heen  standardized;  marketing  methods 
have  "been  inproved  and  casein  manufacture  generally  is  on  a  higher  plane  than 
formerly.  Both  manufacturer  and  consumer  can  "benefit  to  the  fullest  extent 
only  when  the  "best  and  most  efficient  manufacturing  methods  developed  "by 
research  are  introduced  into  commercial  fields. 

This  Bureau  is  required  hy  law  to  raaJ:oe  frequent  sanitary  inspections 
of  all  licensed  renovated  "butter  factories;  to  inspect  the  finished  product; 
to  approve  or  disapurove  the  marking  and  labeling  of  packages,  cartons,  and 
stencils  used  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Biireau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the 
Treasury  Depart nent  in  detecting  and  preventing  violations  of  the  process  or 
renovated  "butter  act  of  May  9,  1902.  The  authority  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  is  em'bodied  in  regulations  issued  jointly  by  the  Secretary,"  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Deary  Herd- Improvement  Investiga.tions .  The  purpose  of  this  work  is 
the  development  of  methods  that  lead  to  efficiency  and  econoirc''  of  milk 
prodiiction,  the  elimination  of  low  and  inefficient  producing  cows,  the  use 
of  better  sires,  and  the  adoption  of  better  feeding  practices.  It  is 
conducted  along  the  following  lines.* 

(a)  Investigations  based  on  herd  and  individual  covit  records  are 
being  conducted  in  cooperation  ?/ith  agricultural  colleges  in  46  states.  A 
dairy  herd- improvement  association  consists  of  about  26  dairy  farmers  who 
employ  a  tester  to  visit  their  farms  regularly  and  who  through  a  system  of 
accounts  and  milk  tests  maintains  complete  production  and  feed  cost  records 
of  each  cow  in  the  association. 

On  January  1,  1934,  793  such  associations  affecting  approximefely 
14,000  dairymen  were  operating  in  the  United  States.  The  total  number  of 
dairy  cows  on  which  complete  production  and  feed  records  owe  thus  beirg  kept 
exceeds  325,000.  The  records  obtained  in  these  associations  perhaps  are  the 
most  complete  data  available  on  the  production  of  dairy  cows  in  all  parts 
of  the  counti^/,  and  provide  fundamental  data  for  investigational  work  on  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  milk  and  butterfat  production. 

The  organization  and  operation  of  dairy  bull  associations  in  the 
United  States  is  another  phase  of  the  work  conducted.  On  Jeuxuary  1,  1934, 
there  were  351  such  associations  operatirg  in  26  states  with  a  membership  of 
over  6,000  dairy  farmers.  Through  these  associofions  dairymen  are  .-^ble  to 
obtain  deary  bulls  at  a  m.ininram  cost,  through  Uie  use  of  whach  a  more 
economical  production  of  milk  end  butterfat  in  a  large  number  of  herds  will 
be  assured. 

(b)  The  development  of  methods  that  will  lead  to  efficiency  and 
economy  of  milk  production,  the  elimination  of  low  and  inefficient  producing 
cows  and  the  adoption  of  better  feeding  practices.  The  results  show  that 
the  cows  on  tost  in  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  produce  about 

90  percent  more  butterfat  per  cow  then  the  average  for  the  United  States, 
and  that  more  than  10  percent  of  the  cov?s  in  such  associations  are  eliminated 


annually  "because  they  are  proved  to  he  inefficient  and  uneconomical 
producers • 

(c)  'The  analysis  of  data  obtained  throu^'^h  the  medium  of  cow¬ 
testing  associations  to  determine  the  degree  of  inlieritance  for  milk  and 
buttcrfat  production  certain  dairy  sires  transmit  to  their  d8:aghters.  A 
sire  is  proved  by  comparing  the  lactation  records  of  his  daughters  with 
the  lactation  records  of  the  dams  of  sr’.ch  daughters.  The  value  of  f’-'.is 
work  to  the  dairy  industry  is  the  definite  identification  of  the  high- 
producing  blood  strahns  in  the  various  breeds,  thus  enabling  breeders 
to  conduct  their  breeding  programs  more  intelligently. 

Dairy  Cattle  Breeding,  Teedirn;,  and  Management .  The  work  of  this 
project  embraces  fiindamental  research  in  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding,  and  management.  It  is  ca^rried  on  largely  at  dairy  experi¬ 
ment  stations  located  at  Beltsville,  Md. ,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Huntley,  Mont., 
Mandan,  H.  Dak.,  Woodwa,rd,  Old  a.,  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  Cokombia,  S.  C.,  and 
Jeanerette,  La.,  and  in  cooperation  with  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
in  the  States  of  California.,  Missouri,  Hew  Jersey,  Horth  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Washington,  West , Virginia, 
Alabama,  Hlorida,  Nevada,  Kaosas,  Ma.ssachusetts,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 

Cornell  University,  New  York  Experiment  Station,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  a.s  follows: 

(a)  Determination  of  the  comparative  effects  of  out-breeding,  line¬ 
breeding,  and  in-breeding,  in  fixing  an  inheritance  for  high  levels  of  pro¬ 
ducing  ability  in  dairy  cows. 

Out  of  this  work  has  developed  a  plan  of  breeding  nure  lines  for 
production  by  the  continued  use  of  meritoriously  proved  sires.  It  has 
led  to  the  adoption  by  the  National  Dairj/'  Cattle  Breed  Association  of 
methods  of  sire  analysis.  The  herds  at  the  several  dairy  experiment 
stations  are  yielding  the  most  complete  scientific  data  on  dairy  cattle 
breeding  ever  assembled  in  the  history  of  livestock  breeding.  The  results 
secured  in  these  herds,  together  with  other  available  data,  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  workings  of  the  laws  of  heredity  aiid  their  application 
to  the  problems  of  breeding  better  dairy  cattle. 

(b)  Investigations  on  the  relation  of  conformation  to  prodn.cing 
ability  involving  the  determination  of  the  relationship,  if  any,  between 
conformation  and  anatomy  of  dairy  cows  to  their  producing  ability;  to 
establish,  if  possible,  a  scientific  bp, sis  for  judging  and  selecting 
dairy  cattle  from  outward  appearances.  The  judging  of  the  milk  a.nd 
butterfat  producing  ability  of  cows  by  outward  rappeemances  is  being 
tpught  in  the  various  agricultural  schools  a,nd  colleges  without  any 
fundamental  da„ta  in  ^support  of  the  theories  being  taught.  Many  establish¬ 
ed  theories  of  judging  the  producing  ability  of  cows  on  the  basis  of 
"type"  have  alread^^  been  disproved.  The  object  of  this  project  is 

to  establish  a  scientific  basis  for  judging  the  producing  ability 
of  dairy  cows.  Detailed  studies  are  also  made  of  the  udders  of  anima.ls 
of  known  producing  ability.  Weights  and  measurements  of  the  vital 
organs-;  of  these  cows  are  also  token  to  study  their  relationship  to 
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the  functinn-  of  milk  secretion.  ITineteen  State  Experiment  Stations 
are  cooperating. 

(c)  Fertility  investigations  to  determine  the  effect  of  various 
factors  on  the  fertility  or  lack  of  fertility  in  dairy  animals.  Few 
sires  breed  beyond  10  years  of  age  and  since  their  transmitting  ability 
for  level  of  production  cannot  be  definitely  established  until  they  are 
from  6  to  8  years  of  a-^e  it  is  highly  important  that  means  be  found  to 
extend  the  breeding  a.ctivity  of  meritorious  sires  to  a  more  advanced 
a?e.  Sterility  in  dairy  cows  is  causing  enormous  losses  to  dairy 
fcarmers  annually.  It  is  estimated  that  approxima,tely  20  percent  of  all 
cows  eliminated  from  all  dairy  herds  of  the  country  are  disposed  of  oe- 
cause  of  sterility.  Tlie  object  of  the  work  being  conducted,  therefore, 
is  to  determine  the  effect  of  certain  dietary  regimes  in  the  connection 
and  prevention  of  certain  forms  of  sterility  and  the  effect  of  con¬ 
sistent  exercise  on  the  fertility  of  males.  Many  cases  of  sterility 
have  been  corrected  by  control  of  the  diet  and  through  exercise. 

Through  the  development  of  methods  by  which  sperm  cells  may  be  kept  viable, 
and  throngh  improvement  in  technique  some  success  is  being  obtained  by 
artificial  insemination.  More  conplete  laiowledge  of  the  sperm  cell, 
and  methods  of  keeping  them  viable  for  long  periods  of  tim.e  is  being 
sou;S:ht  in  order  to  facilitate  artificial  insemination.  The  normal  re¬ 
actions  of  female  generative  organs  a,re  also  being  investigated  to 
determine  the  exact  time  of  owalation  in  relation  to  the  period  of 
oestrum. 

( d)  Milk  secretion  and  reproduction  investigations  to  determine 

the  rate  and  amonnts  of  milk  secretion  from  individual  quarters  of  the  udder; 
the  factors  controlling  secretion;  types  of  mammary  tissue  and  other  factors 
that  may  facilitate  milk  secretion  and  make  possible  the  elimination  of 
stripping  in  the  milking  operation.  Milk  secretion  experiments  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  hormone  of  the  pituitary  gland  is  an  important  agent  in 
normal  milk  secretion  in  dairy  cows  and  may  prove  low  production  in  some 
animals  to  be  the  result  of  a  deficiency  of  this  hormone,  possibly 
hereditary  in  some  strains.  The  effects  of  certain  hormone  injections 
in  prolonging  the  period  of  fertility  in  aged  bulls  are  being  studied. 

(e)  Investigations  to  determine  the  influence  of  growth, 
relative  total  yields,  and  on  economy  of  production  of  milk  and 
butterfat  of  rations  consisting  entirely  of  roughages  of  different 
kinds  and  quality;  and  of  rations  consisting  of  these  various 
roughages  and  varying  am.ounts  of  concentrates  or  grains.  These 
experiments  have  already  yielded  results  that  will  ha,ve  a  vital 
bearing  in  sounder  farming  and  anima,!  husbandry  practices.  The 
values  of  various  new  feeds  for  milk  production  are  also  determined; 
as  are  the  reasons  for  certain  toxic  effects  of  some  common  feed 
stuffs.  In  connection  with  the  effects  of  preservation  of  color  in 
roughages,  the  extent  to  which  the  color  in  these  feeds  is  ca.rried 
over  into  the  m.ilk  and  butter  fat  is  being  determined. 
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Pasture  experiments  are  under  uay  at  the  Belt svi lie  and  other 
field  stations,  many  of  which  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  to  determine  the  best  g'rasses  and  clovers 
to  use  for  grazing  in  specified  localities;  the  m.ethod  of  grazing  and 
saiplementary  feeding  that  will  result  in  the  most  profitable  production 
and  the  relative  economy  of  fertilization  and  other  pasture  management 
methods. 


(f)  Investigations  to  determine  the  sta‘"e  of  maturity  at 
which  to  cut  various  roughage  crops  in  order  to  secure  feed  cro'ps 
that  will  produce  the  best  yield,  economy  of  juroduction  considered. 

■'"ery  important  results  ha.ve  been  secured  in  this  work  to  date. 

■''’arious  methods  of  ensiling  crops  a,re  being  tried  out  rach  as 
stack  ensilage,  pit  silos,  cold  pack  method,  of  prese ■'■■.'ption  -  that 
is,  treating  the  green  m-^t  erial  with  dilute  acids  before  ensiling; 
methods  of  ensiling  gra.sses,  and  the  relative  influence  of  various 
methods  in  the  preservation  of  the  nutrients  contained  in  the  original 
material,  the  digestibility  of  the  sila.ge  and  its  comparative  economy 
as  a  feed  stuff.  Experiments  "^re  p.lso  under  way  to  determine  the 
relative  econony  pud  merits  of  preserving  roughages  by  artificial 
drying;  the  effects  of  different  temperatures  of  drying  on  digestibility 
of  the  feed  and  so  on a 

A  number  of  experiments  pue  c.^rried.  otit  each  yePi,r  on  one  or  more 
phases  of  this  project,  A  three-yecur  experiment  is  just  being  completed 
on  the  effect  of  eliminating  stripping  in  the  milking  operation,  or 
persistency  of  yield,  percent  of  butterfa.t  in  the  milk  and  tendency 
toward  udde.r  diseases.  Data  are  being  acquired  on  the  relative  lp„bor 
costs  of  handling  cows  in  pen  barns  and  stanchion  barns. 

(g)  The  d^eterminak ion  of  the  rations  and  of  feeding  methods 
for  calves  that  will  reduce  mortality  and  a.ssure  growth  during  the 
early  months  of  life  is  an  important  phase  of  the  work  under  this 
project.  The  effect  of  rations  consisting  entirely  of  roughages 
starting  at  various  ages  ajid  continuing  to  2  years  of  age,  on  growth 
and  condition  of  the  animals  is  being  investigated  at  present.  Drata 
oyer- a ';period  of  years,  are  being  accujnulp.ted  on  norm.al  growth  of 

-•'  Calves  under  standard  methods  of  feeding  and  the  influence  of  out-breeding 
aud  in-breeding  on  normal  growth. 

Ice  Cream  Investigations.  Investigational  work  under  this 
project  involves  a  determination  of  the  physical  and  chemical  factors 
incident  to  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Quality  of  the  finished  product.  These  investigations  are 
designed  to  overcome  manufacturing  difficulties,  to  develop  methods 
of  manufacture  whereby  the  quantity  of  milk  solids  may  be  increased, 
and  the  quality  of  product  improved. 

hew  products  ha.ve  been  developed  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  increase  the  milk-solids-not-fat  and  thus  enhance  the  food  value 
and  the  palatability  of  the  ice  cream  and  at  the  same  time  enlarge 
the  market  for  skimmed  milk  products. 
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Neiy  methods  ha.ve  "been  developed  for  the  control  of  the  density  of 
ice  cream  and  for  combining  ice  crecm  in  the  final  package  with  fruits 
and  i-ces. 

Butter  and  By-Products.  The  bj^-products  of  the  butter  and  .  .. 

cheese  industry,  buttermilk,  skiramilk,  and  whey,  .are  largely  wo.sted  or. 
inefficiently  used.  The  milk  solids  produ.ced  annually  in  these  three 
products  amount  to  about  3,500,000,000  pounds.  Results  already  obtained 
have  provided  increased  outlets  for  t?ais  m'-'terial  by  creating  new  products 
and  improving  the  quality  of  old  ones. 

Objectionable  flavors  in  butter  and  milk  causing  losses  amount¬ 
ing  to  millions  of  dollars  annually  result  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
feat.  Methods  for  retarding  or  preventing  these  changes  must  be  used 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cheraistry  of  oxidative  changes  and  the 
factors  which  control  them. 

There  is  a  large  potential  market  for  butter  in  the  baking  industry 
but  certain  technical  difficulties  in  the  use  of  butter  in  making  bakery 
cake  must  be  overcome  before  this  market  can  be  obtained. 

Methods  of  making  casein,  used  extensively  in  adhesives  and  in 
coating  paper,  have  been  perfected  and  standardized  until  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  uniform  grade  especially  suited  to  these  purposes.  The  cause 
of  foaming,  one  of  the  serious  defects  in  paper  coatir^  solutions,  have 
been  removed. 

Methods  for  the  separation  of  lactalbumin,  the  soluble  protein 
of  milk,  from  the  whey  have  been  developed.  The  whey,  obtained  as  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  and  casein,  contains  large 
quantities  of  lactose  or  milk  sugar  for  which  there  is  now  only  a 
limited  market.  The  process  of  separo-ting  this  suga,r  has  been  simpli¬ 
fied  and  an  efficient  method  of  converting  it  iht  o  lactic  acid  has 
been  developed.  Further  studies  are  under  way  to  discover  methods 
of  converting  the  lactose  or  the  lactic  acid  produced  by  its  fermenta¬ 
tion  into  products  of  va.lue  in  the  arts. 

Condensed  Milk  and  Milk  Powder.  Investigations  have  demonstrated 
that  there  are  two  types  of  milk  differing  greatly  in  their  tendencies  to 
coagulate  upon  sterilization.  Yaniations  in  processing  must  be  usqd  to 
prevent  defective  product  or  loss  of  product  during  manufacture.  A  better 
Imowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  these  milks  is  necessary  for  their 
identification,  and  better  methods  of  processing  are  necessary  to  reduce 
losses  and  improve  quality. 

The  use  of  evaporated,  milk  is  limited  by  the  cooked  flavor 
impanted  by  the  high  temperature ' o'f  sterilization  made  necessary  by 
the  presence  of  heat  resistant  bacterial  spores.  Any  process  by  which 
these  spores  can  be  made  more  sensitive  to  heat  will  enable  manufacturers 
to  reduce  the  sterilization  temperature  and  consequently  the  cooked 
flavor.  Investigations  now  under  way  are  designed  to  solve  this 
problem. 
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The  increased  use  of  po'ydered  skirnned  r:iilk  in  the  house?Qold 
is  possible  only  through  the  development  of  a  cheap,  uoisture-proof 
package.  Preliminary  experiments  indicate  that,  paper  bags  may  be 
made  which  will  be  satisfactory  for  this  purjjose. 

Improvement  in  quality  and  stability,  and  methods  of  use  of 
powdered  milks,  through  the  apolication  of  the  results  of  work  done 
under  this  project  have  been  factors  in  increasing  consumption  of  these 
products  by  approximately  300  percent  in  6  years.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  of  uses  for  dry  skimmed  milk  and  of  the  factors  controlling 
deterioration  in  whole  milk  powder  are  essential  to  a  greater  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  these  products. 

Bacteriology  and  Chemistry  of  Milk.  The  manufacture  of  all 
dairy  products  is  based  on  the  control  of  bacteriological  and  chemical 
changes  in  milk,  and  the  results  of  studies  of  these  changes  provide 
the  basis  for  all  laboratory  investigcation  of  an  applied  nature. 
Information  already  obtonnied  from  these  investigations  has  made 
possible  the  development  of  a  new  f crmenta.tion  industry,  has 
greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  others,  and  ha.s  provided  the 
fonindation  on  which  decided  improvements  in  methods  of  making  various 
dairy  products  has  been  based. 

In  the  bacteriological  examination  of  any  food  substance  the 
differentiation  of  living  from  dead  cells  is  of  importance  and  methods 
which  are  being  perfected  for  this  purpose  have  been  very  useful  in 
the  chaese  investigations. 

The  distribution  of  bacteria  for  cheese  starters  has  become 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  laboratory  and  the  preparation 
of  the  starters  in  a  dry  form  to  reduce  transportation  costs  and  to 
prolong  their  viability  is  essential.  This  has  been  done  successfully 
with  some  of  the  cultures. 

Simple  and  rapid  tests  to  estimate  the  ba.cteriological  condition 
of  milk  is  even  more  essential  in  the  selection  of  milk  for  manufacturing 
purposes  than  for  consumiption  in  fluid  form.  Tlie  reduction  of  methylene 
blue  has  proven  very  useful  but  the  stuciy  has  been  extended  to  include 
other  dyes. 

The  quality  of  cheese,  particularly  Swiss  cheese,  is  affectirg 
favorably  or  adversely  by  the  bacteriological  condition  of  the  milk  and 
a  thorough  investigation  of  these  relations  is  essential. 

Very  little  has  been  known  about  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  fat-like  substances  in  milk  classed  as  lipoids  and  the  study  ol  these 
comnounds,  now  nearly  completed,  has  established  their  nature  and  their 
relation  to  the  tests  for  fat  in  various  products. 

Studies  on  the  effects  of  freezing  on  milk  in  various  stages  of 
concentration  have  reveaJed  new  and  interesting  facts  some  of  vhich  are 
likely  to  have  applications  of  value  to  the  industry. 
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Nutrition  of  Dairy  Cor/ 5.  Tiie  work  conducted  under  this  pro¬ 
ject  has  for  its  purpose  the  determination  of  the  nutritioncul  require¬ 
ments  of  dairy  cattle  (l)  for  growth,  (2)  for  maintenance  of  normal 
health,  (3)  for  normal  reproduction,  and  (4)  for  the  process  of  milk 
secretion  as  well  as  the  most  practical  end  economical  methods  of 
furnishing  these  requirements.  It  includes  0.  study  of  the  physiology 
of  the  above  processes  as  influenced  by  the  nutrition  of  the  animal. 

The  following  problems  are  illustrative  of  the  types  of  work  conducted: 

(1)  Investigations  of  the  physiology  of  phosphorus  end  calcium 
metabolism  of  dairy  cattle,  including  work  on  the  mineral  requirement  s 
of  dairy  cattle;  the  effect  of  mineral  deficiencies  upon  health,  re¬ 
production,  and  milk  secretion;  the  effect  of  quality  of  hay  upon  the 
'  ssim-ilation  of  the  calcium  and  phosphomas  in  it;  the  effect  of  vitomin 
D  content  of  the  diet  uoon  the  assimilation  of  these  elements  by  le.ctating 
cows;  the  feeding  of  lime  and  phosphorus  supplements,  etc.;  (2)  studies 
of  energy  requirements  of  dairy  cattle,  (3)  physiology  of  milk  secretion 
as  related  to  diet;  (4)  protein  and  am-ino  a.cid  requirements  for 
maintenance,  growth,  and  lacteiion;  (5)  the  dietary  requirements  of 
dairy  cattle  that  are  furnished  by  roughages  of  various  kinds  and 
qualities,  and  (6)  the  vitamin  requirements  of  dairy  caitle,  the  vitamin 
content  of  feeds,  and  the  variation  in  the  vitamin  content  of  milk. 

Some  of  the  work  under  this  project  involves  feeding  experiments 
running  for  several  yeans.  Other  work  involves  metabolism  studies 
lasting  from  a,  few  weeks  to  several  months.  Although  the  work  is 
directed  toward  the  study  of  the  nutrition  of  dairy  cattle,  small  animals 
such  as  rats  and  rabbits  are  also  used  extensively  in  the  experimental 
work. 


Cheese  Manufacturing  Investigations.  Five  hundred  million 
pounds  of  cheese  are  produced  anniially  in  the  United  States.  Investi¬ 
gations  are  conducted  under  this  item  of  the  biological  and  chemical 
factors  involved  in  the  production  of  the  characteristic  flavors  and 
physical  properties  of  various  foreign  and  domestic  varieties  of  cheese. 
It  has  for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  domestic 
cheese  to  provide  an  additional  market  for  milk  by  replacing  seventy- 
five  million  pounds  of  high-priced  imported  cheese  with  cheese  of 
domestic  manufacture.  As  a  result  of  the  work  conducted  under  this  pro¬ 
ject,  a  Roquefort  cheese  made  from,  cow's  milk  is  now  manufactured 
on  a  commercial  scale.  Intensive  work  has  been  carried  on  with  Swiss 
cheese,  since  this  variety  presents  greater  difficulties  in  manufacture 
inferior  quality  causing  more  loss  than  in  the  manufacture  of  any  other 
kind  of  cheese.  Three  Swiss  cheese  cultures  have  been  developed 
which  are  now  extensively  used  in  the  industry  to  improve  quality. 

A  method  of  clarifying  milk  for  the  manufacture  of  Swiss  cheese  developed 
in  the  laboratories  is  now  universdly  used  throughout  the  industry  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  manufacture  of  Swiss  and 
Cheddar  cheese  from  pasteurized  milk  present  difficulties  in  develop¬ 
ing  texture  and  flavor.  Ther,e  problems  are  being  studied  with  a.  view 
of  making  pasteurization  universal. 
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A  more  recent  development  is  in  the  packaging  of  Cheddar  cheese. 

?/ork  has  also  keen  started  on  some  of  the  milder  flavored,  quick  ripen- 
ip'j  French  and  Italian  cheeses.  'The  manufacture  of  American  Cheddar 
cheese,  360,000,000  pounds  of  which  're  produced  annually,  is  handi¬ 
capped  hy  the  unattractive  and  inconvenient  method  of  marketing.  A 
method  developed  in  the  laboratories  is  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  provide  a  satisfactory  method  of  paxkaging  without  detriment  either 
to  the  flavor  or  texture.  It  eliminates  loss  from  evaporation  of  water, 
inedible  rind,  and  mechanical  waste  in  cutting. 

Market-Milk  Investigations.  Under  this  project  are  conducted 
investigations  in  sanitary  and  economical  methods  of  producing,  trans¬ 
porting,  processirg,  and  distributing  market  milk  and  cream  to  be  utilized 
in  fluid  form.  These  investigations  include  the  production  andhandling 
of  market  milk  under  experimental  as  well  as  practical  conditions  on 
dairy  farms,  and  a  study  of  community  m.ilk  improvement  through  milk 
control  and  extension  agencies  on  the  a,rea  plan.  Investigations  of  the 
construction,  equipment,  and  efficient  operation  of  milk  plants  for  the 
processing  end  preparation  for  the  menket  of  fluid  m.ill:  and  cream  are 
also  conducted,  as  ane  investigations  in  the  lahoratory  and  at  commercial 
dairy  farms  and  plants  to  ascertain  factors  affecting  the  marketability 
of  milk  and  cream. 

The  purposes  of  the  vc  rk  being  conducted  are  to  prevent  losses 
due  to  souring,  spoilage,  and  other  causes,  to  increase  the  market 
value  of  milk  to  the  farmer,  to  increase  consumption  of  milk,  to  ma.ke 
rural  and  urban  milk  supplies  more  sa.fe;  to  effect  economies  in  initial 
investments  and  operating  costs  of  milk  plants  so  as  to  reduce  the 
spread  between  producers’  and  consumers’  prices  through  greater 
efficiency  in  plant  operation,  to  discover  undesirable  practices  which 
im.pair  the  market  qualities  of  milk  and  cream,  and  to  devise  remedia,! 
measures,  as  follows; 

(a)  Dairy  Sanitation  investigations  to  devise  practical  and 
economical  methods  and  equipment  for  producing  and  handling  milk  of  high 
sanitary  quality*  They  include  such  factors  as  cooling,  sterilization  of 
milk-handling  equipment,  effect  of  certain  uddar  conditions  on  the  safety  amd 
marketability  of  milk,  transportation,  processing,  etc.  Research  is  carried 
on  in  the  laboratory,  at  the  Beltsville,  experimental  farm,  and  at  commercial 
dairy  farms  and  plants.  Results  of  these  researches  enable  dairymen  to 
reduce  losses  through  rejected  and  low-quality  milk,  and  increase  markets 

due  to  a  more  acceptable  product.  Cooperative  work  is  conducted  with 
other  Governmental  agencies,  panticularly  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  Navy  Department,  in  inspecting  sources  of  milk  supplies. 

(b)  Milk  Plant  Management  investigations  of  the  various  factors 
entering  into  the  processing  and  distributing  of  milk  and  cream  for  fluid 
consumption.  They  include  time  studies,  arrangement  of  equipment  to 
economize  labor,  efficiency  of  equipment,  and  construction  of  milk-handl¬ 
ing  plants.  Similar  work  is  also  conducted  in  connection  with  country 
receiving  stations,  where  milk  is  delivered  by  farmers  to  be  cooled  and 
shipped  to  the  city*.  Results  of  this  research  will  tend  to  lessen 
"spreads”  between  producer  and  consumer  by  the  introduction  of  more 
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I  efficient  methods.  This  project  is  of  special  importance  to  farmers' 
cooperative  associations  which  operate  receiving  stations  or  milk- 
j  handling  plants. 

j 

I  (c)  Market  Milk  and  Cream  investigations  to  discover  throngh 

I  scientific  research  practicable  and  economical  methods  for  improving 
j  the  marketability  of  milk  and  cream.  They  include  such  studies  as  the 
effect  of  feeds  and  other  factors  on  flavors  and  odors  of  milk, 
homogenized  milk,  factors,  affecting  the  viscosity  of  cream,  and  the 
development  of  new  uses  for  milk.  Improvement  of  the  physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  milk  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  consumed,  thereby 
extending  the  dairymen's  market* 

EifflEGENCY  FEEDS 
Direct  Allotments 


Projects 

Obligated, 

19  P4 

Estimated  obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

Pufolic  Works  allotments  (National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act) : 

Physical  improvements  at  dairy 
experiment  stations.* 

Beltsville,  Maryland  research  center. 

Plnntley,  Montana,  field  station . 

Lewisburg,  Tennessee,  field  station., 
liandan,  Eortli  Dakota,  field  station.. 
Woodward,  Oklahoma,  field  sta^tion-... 

$  124,353 
500 
B,150 
1,867 
2,270 

$  146,147 

2,583 

Tnta”l  P  .W  .  A  -  1  ntmerit  R . 

137,140 

148,730 

Loons  and  Relief  in  Stricken  A^riculturod 

Areas  (Transferred  from  AH:ricultural  Adjust- 

ment  Administration)  : 

Cooperative  investigations  of  feeds  and  feed¬ 
stuff  s  in  connection  with  a.griculturad  ad- 
justment  programs . . . 

o 

CXI 

1 — I 

Civil  Works  projects: 

Land,  road  and  equipment  improvement : 
Supervision  at  dairy  experiment 
stations . . . . 

230 

— 

Total,  direct  allotments  o,s  ahove 

137,370 

149,930 

JC , 
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BUHSAU  OB  PLAI'Il  INDUSTRY 
(a)  GEllERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  210,266 

Appropriation,  1933  .  209,966 

Appropriation,  193^ .  193,639 


Appropriation,  1935  . 

Budget  Estimate,  193 6  . 

Increase,  Budget  193^,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  . 


180,784  (a) 
189.242 

g.458  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $9,215  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935>  as  follows: 
(l)  $4,008  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2) 
$5,207  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  193^* 


(b)  Increase  of  $8,453  compared  wi.th  1935  appropriation  consists  of-- 


5^  salary  restoration,  193^  lOOyi) . +  9,073 

Decrease  in  working  funds  for  193^ . -  615 

+  8,458 


PROJECT  STATEKfflNT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 
5^  Salary  :  Working 
Restoration  Funds 

Obligated: 

General  Administrative 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

iraponndments . 

Other  legislative 

impoundments . 

Otiier  amoijnts  unob¬ 
ligated . 

Total  appropriation . 

$170,813 

$180,784 

$189,242 

(1)$S,073 

-  $615(2) 

8,600 

11,700 

2,526 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

193,639 

180,784 

189,242 

+  8,453 

The  increase  of  $8,458  for  193 6  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $9,073  for  5*^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $6l5  in  working  funds  due  to  transfer  of  cleaning 
work  to  the  Department  of  Interior. 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General .  The  direction  of  the  research,  service  and  regulatory  work 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  including  the  projects  supported  largely  by 
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National  Recovery  Act  funds,  the  Administration  of  fiscal  affairs,  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  personnel,  the  administrative  review  and  preparation  of 
its  research  and  other  publications  and  hihliographical  and  related  library 
work,  as  well  as  the  partial  financing  of  such  service  activities  as  the 
photographic  laboratory,  are  carried  on  under  this  appropriation. 


(b)  ARLINGTON  FARM 

Appropriation,  1932  .  $  60,600 

Appropriation,  1933  .  60,500 

Appropriation,  193^  .  51 >5^5 


Appropriation,  1935  . !^7,l42  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  . 49 , 4l 4 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  2,272  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $2,673  lo  cover  5'^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (lo  3^fo) ,  as 

follows:  (1)  $1,163  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $1,510  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  March  2S,  193^* 

(t)  Increase  of  $2,272  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of-- 

3$  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^o) . +$2,322 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment  .  .  .  50 

+  2,272 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5^  Salary 
Restoratior 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated; 

Arlington  Farm . 

$  41,345 

$  47,092 

$  49,4i4 

(1)  $  2,322 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundments  . . 

1,100 

Other  legislative  im¬ 
poundments  . 

50 

-  $50(2) 

Other  -amounts  unobli¬ 
gated . 

0,100 

Total  appropriation. . . . 

51,545 

47,142 

49,41 4 

+  2,272 

The  increase  of  $2,272  for  1936  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $2,322  for  5'^  salary  restoration.  1936  (to  10070 . 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $50,  continuing  1935  impoundment. 


\ 


\ 
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WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  ATPROPRI AT I ON 

General .  A  highly  improved  500-acre  trdct  in  Virginia,  near  Washing-, 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  maintained  as  an  outdoor  laboratory  on  which  to  conduct  many 
phases  of  plant  research  of  national  scope.  It  also  is  provided  with  la.hora- 
tories,  greenhouses,  barns,  shops,  and  other  buildings,  furnishing  facilities 
for  conducting  experiments  covering  a  wide  range  of  research,  principally  for 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  but  also  for  Bureaus  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
'Public  Roads,  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Agricultural  Engineering  and 
other  branches  of  this  and  other  Departments.  By  furnishing  common  facilities 
needed  in  the  many  activities  from  a  central  station,  much  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cation  is  avoided  and  the  cost  of  operation  appreciably  reduced.  This  item 
provides  funds  for  the  general  maintenance  of  the  plant  and  farm  facilities. 
The  work  of  other  divisions  in  the  bureau  and  of  other  bureaus  and  depart¬ 
ments  is  conducted  at  a  cost  on  a  reimbuorsement  basis. 

(c)  BOTANY 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  5^,260 

Appropriation,  1933  .  42,o6o 

Appropriation,  193^ .  39)113 


Appropriation,  1935  .  35)5^4  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  193 6 .  3 6 , 63 5 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  1 , 051  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $1,76S  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  ('to  95^))  a-s 

follows;  (l)  $769  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
$999  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec,  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  2 S,  193^- 

(b)  Increase  of  $1,051  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of — 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . +  l,66l 

Decrease  in  working  funds  for  193  6  . -  56O 


Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment  ....  -  50 

+  1.051 
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PR0J3CT  STATEIvISlW 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated' 

increase  or 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

uecrease 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

"Rr,  f,  amr . 

$32,439 

$3  5 , 53  4 

$36,635 

(1)  $1,661 

-  $560(2) 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments . 

Other  legislative 

impoundments . 

Other  amounts  unobli¬ 
gated . 

Total  aporopriation. . . . 

1,620 

5,054 

50 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

- - 

39,113 

35,584 

36,635 

+  1,051 

The  increase  of  $1,051  for  193^  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $1 , 66l  for  5*^  salary  restoration,  19)6  (to  10Cy/»). 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $5^0  in  workinjg;  funds  due  to  transfer  of  cleaning 
work  to  the  Department  of  Interior. 

( 3 )  A  reduction  of  $505  continuing  1935  impoundment . 

WORK  DOilS  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  The  work  ‘onder  this  appropriation  consists  of  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  wild  and  cultivated  plants,  special  systematic  studies  of  grasses  that 
serve  as  a  basis  of  forage,  range,  and  erosion  collection  work  and  the 
domestication  and  improvement  of  wild  plants,  particularly  the  blueberry. 
Botanical  studies  conducted  under  this  project  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
numierous  investigations  made  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  other  Bureaus  of  the  Department.  With  the  increased  demands  made 
upon  this  project  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Erosion  Control  Agencies,  and 
the  inevitable  increase  of  duties  resulting  from  development  of  the  National 
Arboretum,  work  under  this  project  has  become  of  major  importance.  The  studies 
and  identifications  under  this  project  are  essential  to  the  development  of 
accurate  and  dependable  plans  for  future  work. 

Work  on  economic  botany  consists  chiefly  of  studies  and  identifica¬ 
tions  of  plants  other  than  grasses  for  various  Bureaus  of  the  Department. 
Assistance  is  also  given  to  agricultural  experiment  stations,  farmers, 
nurserymen,  and  other  individuals  and  organizations.  Information  derived 
from  this  work  is  of  primary  importance  in  gra,zing  and  erosion  work,  in¬ 
vestigations  of  plants  poisonous  to  stock,  forage  experiments  and  other  lines 
of  work.  Accurate  and  dependable  studies  and  identifications  are  essential 
as  a  basis  for  investigations  if  reliable  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Work  on  grass  investigations  includes  systematic  studies  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  grasses  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  important  grass 
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investigations  from  the  forage  and  erosioh  standpoint.  The  collection  of 
grass  specimens  maintained  is  the  largest  and  most  valuahle  reference  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  The  botanical  studies  conducted  and  publications  built 
up  as  a  result  of  these  stiidies  comprise  a  reference  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  the  basis  of  all  important  grass  investigations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  With  the  increased  importance  of  forage  and  soil  erosion  projects, 
this  work  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  investigations. 
Adequate  and  accurate  reference  is  essential  as  a  starting  point  for  our 
grass  projects. 

The  principal  work  on  blueberry  investigations  has  been  the  breeding 
of  new  varieties  of  blueberries  earlier  and  later  than  those  now  in  use,  or 
of  still  better  flavor  and  other  desirable  commercial  qualities,  or  adapted 
to  a  latitude  and  climate  farther  south  than  existing  varieties.  The  wide 
interest  in  blueberry  culture  has  developed  a  rather  extensive  correspondence 
on  the  subject.  The  blueberry  investigations  have  resulted  in . the  domestica¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  wild  blueberry;  in  the  addition  of  a  luscious  and 
healthful  fruit  to  the  dietary  of  city  dwellers;  in  the  establishment  of  a 
thriving  and  growing  nev/  industry  of  blueberry  culture,  and  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  areas  of  special,  strongly  acid  soils  not  adapted  to  other  agricul¬ 
tural  uses. 


(d)  CESEAL  CROPS  AND  DISEASES 


Appropriation, 

1932 . 

.  $  574,060 

(a) 

Appropriation, 

1933  .  . . 

.  546,985 

Appropriation, 

1934 . 

488,200 

Appropriation, 

1935 . 

434,294 

Budget  Estimat 

e,  1936 . 

.  451,923 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  . 

17,629 

(c) 

(a)  Excludes  $7,500  of  $55^)  ^5  regular  appropria.tion  for  1933  which  was 

transferred  to  Eruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases. 

(b)  Includes  $19,246  to  cover  5“^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  ('to  95^) » 

follows:  (1)  $8,372  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $10,874  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  March  28,  193^* 

(c)  Increase  of  $17,629  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  Cto  lOOfO . +  $19>779 

Decrease  in  working  funds  for  1936  . -  1,800 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment  .  -  350 

+  17,629 
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Projects 


Ollifiated; 

Barley  Production  and 

Improvement . 

Corn  Production  and 

Improvement . 

Seed  Plax  Production 
and  Improvement  (also 

Buckwheat ) . 

Grain  sorghum  and 
Broomcorn  (also  proso 

millets,  etc.) . 

Oat  Production  and 

Improvement . 

Rice  Production  and 

Improvement . 

liTlieat  Production  and 
Improvement  (also 
emmer,  spelt,  etc)... 

Total  oBligations . 

UnoBligated; 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundments  . 

Other  legislative  im¬ 
poundments  . 

Other  amounts  unoBli- 
gated . 

Total  appropriation. . . . 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

1934 

5'^  Salary 

Working 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Restoration 

Funds 

$42,984 

$44,130 

$46,100 

$  2,150 

-  $180(2) 

108, SSO 

106,055 

110,270 

4,655 

-  440(3) 

14,585 

14,855 

15,820 

1,025 

-  6o(4) 

17,S20 

18,075 

18,520 

525 

-  80(5) 

38,580 

40,770 

42,480 

1,880 

-  170(6) 

37,765 

39,285 

41,130 

2,002 

-  160(7) 

157,395 

170,774 

177,603 

7,539 

-  710(8) 

418,009 

433,944 

451,923 

(1)19,779 

-1,800 

20 , 200 

19,330 

350 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  350(9) 

30,661 

-  _  _ 

_  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

488 , 200 

434,294 

451,923 

+  17,629 

The  increase  of  017,629  for  1936  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $19.779  for  5'^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . 


The  following  reductions  in  working  funds  due  to  transfer  of  cleaning 

work  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 


(2)  Barley  Production  and  Improvement . $  ISO 

(3)  Corn  Production  and  Improvement .  440 

(4)  Seed  Plax  Production  and  Improvement .  6o 

(5)  Grain  Sorghum  and  Broomcorn  .  SO 

(6)  Oat  Product  ion  and  Improvement .  I70 

(7)  Rice  Production  and  Improvement .  I60 

(S)  Wheat  Production  and  Improvement  .  7IO 

Total  (2)  to  (S),  inclusive . 1,800 


(9)  A  decrease  of  $350,  continuing  1933  impoundment. 
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YiTORK  DONE  UNDER  TNIS  APRROPRIATION 

General .  The  work  under  this  appropriation  includes  studies  of  cul¬ 
tural  practices  with  cereal  crops  and  investigation  of  their  possible  improve¬ 
ment,  comparison  of  yield  and  adaptability  of  different  varieties  to  different 
regions  and  their  quality  for  different  uses,  together  with  the  breeding  and 
selection  of  improved  and  better-adapted  varieties,  and  the  development  of 
methods  of  control  of  the  diseases  of  all  cereal  crops,  including  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  disease-resistant  varieties.  Cooperative  experiments  are  carried  on 
at  most  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  but  no  independent 
field  stations  are  maintained. 

The  justification  for  this  work  lies  in  the  importance  of  the  cereal 
crops  to  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States.  Cereal  crops  not  only  supply 
directly  an  important  part  of  the  dietary  requirements  of  the  people,  but, 
as  feed  for  live  stock,  are  the  basis  of  o'or  live  stock  and  dairy  industries 
as  well.  During  the  period  from  1927  "to  1931s  inclusive,  cereal  crops 
occupied  more  than  225,000,000  acres  each  year,  and  even  with  the  reduced 
acreages  of  193^  occupy  some  190,000,000  acres.  Corn^  the  principal  cereal 
crop,  is  the  most  important  single  crop  of  the  country,  in  193^  being  grown 
on  92,500,000  acres.  It  is  the  backbone  of  American  agriculture.  On  the 
basis  of  either  unlimited  or  controlled  production,  increased  efficiency 
and  reduced  costs  are  necessary  for  the  profitable  production  of  cereal 
crops  and  the  consequent  well-being  of  our  agricultural  population.  In¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  reduced  costs  can  only  be  attained  through  improve¬ 
ment  in  practices  and  varieties  which  will  reduce  the  hazards  incident  to 
disease,  reduced  fertility,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  action  of  cold 
and  drought.  Without  the  improved  varieties  even  now  available,  the  results 
of  the  disastrous  drought  during  the  current  season  of  193^  would  have  been 
even  more  marked.  The  trained  personnel  engaged  in  this  work  also  constitute 
an  effective  safeguard  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country.  During  the 
emergency  of  the  current  season,  the  existence  of  this  effective  going 
organization  made  possible  the  location  and  conservation  of  adapted  seed 
stocks  for  succeeding  crops  that  otherwise  were  in  serious  danger  of  being 
lost . 


Barley  production  and  improvement.  During  the  five  years  ending 
with  1931  barley  was  grown  on  approximately  12,000,000  acres  annu.ally.  It 
has  become  increasingly  important  in  recent  years  as  a  feed  grain,  and  with 
the  return  of  commercial  brew^ing  there  is  again  available  an  important 
special  market  for  malting  barley.  Quality  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
determining  price,  high  quality  carrying  a  substantial  market  premium.  The 
control  of  diseases  and  the  improvement  of  varieties  to  insure  q-'jality  is 
imperative  in  order  to  meet  market  needs  and  to  insure  profitable  production. 
Studies  of  malting  quality  are  pertinent  and  important. 

Corn  production  and  improvement.  Corn  is  the  most  important  single 
crop  in  this  country.  It  is  the  foundation  of  American  agriculture.  It 
normally  occupies  approximately  100,000,000  acres  annually,  and  even  with 
reduced  acreage  in  193^  there  were  92,5005000  acres.  Higher  yielding,  better 
quality  strains  are  needed  to  eliminate  preventable  hazards  and  to  reduce 
production  costs  and  losses  in  commercial  channels.  Disease  and  insect  con¬ 
trol  through  the  breeding  of  resistant  strains  also  is  badly  needed  to  prevent 
stand  reduction  in  seedling  corn  and  reduced  quality  in  harvested  grain. 
Special  types  for  certain  technical  uses  also  should  be  developed. 
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Seed  flax  production  and  improvement  (also  'buckwheat).  Seed  flax  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  extensive,  "but  in  the  areas  where  the  crop  is  grown,  it  is  most 
important.  During  the  5  years,  192?  to  1931 j  th©  average  harvest  was 
2,915jOOO  acres.  The  amount  produced  is  less  than  domestic  consumption,  and 
there  is  opportunity  for  profitable  increase  in  the  present  acreage.  The 
production  of  this  crop  is  entirely  dependent  on  disease  resistant  varieties, 
and  in  emphasizing  this  factor,  oil  yield  and  quality  heretofore  have  not 
been  given  necessary  attention.  There  is  definite  need  for  improved  varieties 
combining  disease  resistance  with  seed  yield  and  oil  yield  and  oil  qiuality. 

Grain  sorghum  and  broomcorn  (also  proso,  millets,  etc.) .  Grain 
sorghums  and  broomcorn  are  normally  grown  on  some  1,000,000  acres  annually. 

The  acreage  is  increasing.  The  crop  is  the  standard  feed  and  forage  reliance 
of  the  entire  south  central  United  States,  where  drought  and  hea^t  resistant 
summer  crops  are  essential.  Certain  special  types  that  can  be  harvested  to 
advantage  with  machinery  used  for  other  grain  crops  have  been  developed,  but 
more  are  needed  to  cover  the  entire  sorghum  growing  area.  Disease  resistance 
to  reduce  preventable  losses  also  is  needed.  Broomcorn  varieties  producing 
better  quality  brush  and  less  affected  in  quality  by  weather  conditions  also 
are  badly  needed. 

Oat  production  and  improvement.  Oats  is  the  most  important  small  grain 
feed  crop  of  the  country.  It  is  also  most  important  as  a  rotation  crop  for 
use  in  seeding  clover  and  grasses  throughout  the  country.  In  normal  times 
some  40,000,000  acres  of  the  crop  are  grown  annually,  and  in  193^  with  re¬ 
duced  acreage  335348,000  acres  were  harvested.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is 
often  seriously  reduced  by  heat  and  drought  and  by  diseases,  and  while  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  developing  better  varieties,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Rice  -production  and  improvement.  Rice  is  a  specialized  crop  grown  on 
a  limited  acreage  so  far  as  the  country  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  750,000  to 
950,000  acres  annually,  but  where  grown  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
California,  it  is  the  basis  of  agriculture  and  represents  a  large  and  special¬ 
ized  investment.  Lands  used  for  this  crop  also  are  less  suited  for  other 
types  of  cropping.  The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  crop  is  grown, 
constant  flooding,  introduce  many  problems  in  soil  fertility,  pests,  diseases, 
and  special  considerations  of  culture,  rotation  and  use  of  fertilizers  that 
require  solution.  Varieties  of  better  culinary  value,  also,  are  needed  to 
increase  market  demands. 

'Vheat  production  and  improvement  (also  emmer,  spelt,  etc.,  and  rye). 
iTheat  is  the  staple  food  crop  of  the  country,  is  the  basis  of  agriculture  in  a 
large  and  important  area,  supports  an  extensive  manufacturing  and  processing 
industry,  and  is  a  most  important  export  product.  Profits  in  wheat  production 
are  dependent  on  reducing  hazards  from  cold,  drought,  disease,  insects,  poorly 
adapted  varieties,  and  on  the  development  of  cultural  and  rotation  practices 
that  will  reduce  expense  and  at  the  same  time  stabilize  production.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  these  lines,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  obtain  de¬ 
sirable  types  for  all  areas.  Tests  on  the  milling  and  baking  value  of  wheat 
varieties  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 
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(e)  COTTON  AND  OTHER  PtBNR  CROPS  AND  DISEASES 


Appropriation,  193  2  . *  ...  $  233}!^ 

Appropriation,  1933  .  218, U40 

Appropriation,  193^  .  219j541  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935  .  198,670  (t) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  206, 435 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  7 » 765  (c) 


(a)  Includes  $195541  transferred  from  "Rubher  and  Other  Tropical  Plants" 

for  fiber  plant  investigations. 

(b)  Includes  $16,851  transferred  from  "Rubber  and  Other  Tropical  Plants" 

for  Piber  plant  investigations;  and  $8,727  to  cover  5^  salary  adjust¬ 
ment  for  1935  ("*^0  95%)  5  a-s  follows:  (l)  $3  >765  transferred  from  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2)  $4,962  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e) 
of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $7,765  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5/0  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . +$7,765 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  . +  744 


Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  vacancy  impoundment  .  .  744 

^7,765 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Cotton  production, 
improvement,  and 
diseases  . 

$160,321 

16,100 

$180,801 

17,125 

$187,693 

. 18,73 7... 

$6,897 

868 

+  8744(2) 

Piber  plants  other 
than  cotton . 

Total  obligations.... 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments . 

Other  legislative 

impoundments . 

Other  amounts  unob¬ 
ligated . 

Total  appropriation. . . 

176,481 

197.926 

206,435 

(1)7,765 

+  744 

8,863 

5,900 

28,297 

744 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

744(3) 

219,541 

198,670 

206,435 

+  7,765 

The  increase  of  $7,765  foi’  1936  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $7,765  for  5%  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) , 
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( 2 )  An  increase,  of  $7^^  in  tote.l .available  for  olpli^ation  under  pr.B- 
ject  "Fi'ber  plants  other  tliei'n  t~  tton . " 

( 3 )  A  corresponding  dec.::  e  ase  ($744),  offsetting  1933  impoundment. 

CHAIJGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  change  in  language  in  this  item  is  caused  hy  the  transfer  from 
the  appropriation  of  Rubber,  Fiber  and  Other  Tropical  Plants  of  our  work  on 
fiber  crops,  and  merely  provides  for  the  inclusion  of  this  activity  under 
this  appropriation. 


WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  The  work  done  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  cultural  practices  for  growing  cotton;  the  breeding  of  superior 
varieties  of  cotton;  the  study  of  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  on  the  yield,  quality,  and  values  of  cotton  fiber;  the  study  of  chemical, 
physical,  and  other  properties  of  cotton  fibers  which  determine  values  for 
specified  uses,  and  the  measurement  of  probable  values  by  means  of  these 
properties;  the  investigation  of  cotton  diseases  and  their  control  including 
breeding  for  disease  resistance;  the  utilization  and  maintenance  of  superior 
strains  of  cotton  through  the  organization  of  single-va.riety  communities; 
and  the  investigation  of  hemp  and  flax  fiber  production,  and  of  hard  fibers 
and  other  fibers  used  for  ropes,  twines,  etc.  It  is  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  with 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  cotton-producing  area,  and 
with  certain  counties  and  group  organizations. 

Cotton  production,  improvement,  and  diseases.  The  work  under  this 
project  consists  of  breeding  operations  to  develop  strains  and  types  of  cotton 
superior  in  yield  and  in  lint  character,  and  resistant  to  climatic  and  other 
factors  reducing  yield  and  quality.  It  also  includes  studies  of  the  relation 
of  climatic  and  other  factors  to  fiber  yield  and  quality,  and  means  of  measur¬ 
ing  quality  factors  so  that  new  cottons  being  developed  may  be  tested  for 
quality  before  distribution.  It  likewise  includes  studies  on  cotton  diseases 
and  their  control,  and  of  all  other  factors  having  to  do  with  growing  satis¬ 
factory  yields  of  high  quality  cotton.  The  program  is  cooperative  with  the 
Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine,  and  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  with  the  State  experimental 
stations  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California. 

Fiber  plants  other  than  cotton.  Work  under  this  project  includes  the 
investigation  of  hemp  and  flax  fiber  production  in  the  United  States  and  of 
hard  fibers  such  as  abaca  (Manila  hemp),  maguey,  sisal,  and  henequen  in  the 
tropics;  and  all  plant  fibers,  except  cotton,  used  for  ropes,  twines,  yarns, 
woven  fabrics,  hats,  matting  and  stuffing  or  filling. 

Cotton  is  the  bread  and  butter  cash  crop  of  the  entire  cotton-producing 
area.  The  crop  also  is  of  primary  importance  in  domestic  commerce  and  manu¬ 
facture,  6,000,000  500-po'^nd.  bales  in  round  numbers  being  normal  domestic 
consumption,  and  is  the  country's  principal  agricultural  export  product.  The 
193^  crop  occupies  29,000,000  acres,  and  in  the  past  has  totalled  in  excess 
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of  40,000,000  acres.  The  1933  crop  of  13,000,000  hales  was  worth  in  excess 
of  $600,000,000.  Intensive  research  on  cotton  is  justified  by  its  importance 
in  the  livelihood  of  such  a  large  part  of  our  population;  by  the  necessity 
of  improving  and  maintaining  the  improvement  of  American  cotton  in  order  to 
hold  the  export  market  in  the  face  of  an  aggressive  competition  from  high 
quality  foreign  production;  and  by  the  necessity  for  stabilizing  production 
and  of  reducing  production  costs  through  removal  of  hazards  caused  by  low 
quality,  poor  producing  strains,  diseases,  faulty  cultural  practices,  etc. 


(f)  DRUG  AUD  RELATED  PLAITTS 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  53,120 

Appropriation,  1933  .  42,720  (a) 

Appropriation,  1934  .  39,340 


Appropriation,  1935  .  35,307  (b) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936 .  47 , 13 9 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  11,332  (c) 


(a)  Includes  $37,720  in  regular  appropriation  for  1933  and  $5,000  trans¬ 

ferred  from  Borage  Crops  and  Diseases  for  downy  mildew  of  hops. 

(b)  Includes  $1,706  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  ("to  95^),  as 

follows:  (1)  $742  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $964  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  2S,  1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $11,332  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . +$1,332 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  . +10,050 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  vacancy  impound;-nent .  50 

+ll>332 
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PfiOJSCT  STAIEMT 


1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

V/orking 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Drug,  poisonous  and  oil 
plant  s . 

$  23,590 
7,032 

$  27,557 
8,200 

8  38,644 
8,495 

$  1,037 
295 

+810,050(2) 

Downy  mildew  of  hops.. 

Total  obligations . 

30,622 

35,757 

47,139 

(1)1,332 

+  10,050 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments . 

Other  legislative 
impoundment  s . 

1 , 4oo 

3,000 

4,818 

50 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  50(3) 

Other  amounts  unob¬ 
ligated . 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation. . . . 

39,S40 

35, W 

47,139 

+  11,332 

The  increase  of  $11,332  for  193^  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $.1,332  for  3%  salary  restoration,  193^  (to  100^) . 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $10,050  in  the  project  for"Erug,  Poisonous  and 
Oil  Plants."  This  increase  is  needed  for  Pyrethrun  and  Devil's  shoestring 
experiments  which  are  carried  on  during  1935  under  P.W.A,  Funds. 

Pyre thrum;  The  possibilities  of  pyrethrum  as  a  crop  are  being 
determined  by  trial  plots  in  the  following  States:  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Arizona,  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 
These  trial  plots  are  maintained  through  cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  field  stations  and  State  experiment  stations,  except  in  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  where  they  are  located  on  Subsistence  Homestead  projects. 

By  means  of  these  plots,  it  is  expected  to  show  to  what  conditions  the  crop 
is  best  adapted,  where  it  is  least  affected  by  diseases,  where  production 
costs  are  likely  to  be  lowest,  and  where  it  fits  best  into  the  established 
agricultural  and  economic  life  of  the  community. 

Devil's  shoestring:  The  root  of  this  native  legume  in  some 
localities  possesses  insecticidal  properties  due  to  the  presence  of  rotenone 
and  related  substances.  The  first  step  in  the  investigation  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  It  has  shown  that  there  are  two  principal  regions  in  the  natural 
range  of  the  plant,  that  extend  from  New  England  to  Texas,  in  which  the  roots 
are  s^uf f iciently  toxic  to  be  commercially  useful  as  a  source  of  non-poisonous 
spray  material.  One  extends  through  south  Georgia  eastward  into  eastern  Florida, 
and  the  other  includes  northeastern  Texas  and  parts  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  commercial  growing  of  this  plant  seems  to  hold 
the  most  promise.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  factors  influencing  the 
development  of  toxicity  in  the  root  be  determined  by  careful  study  in  the 
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areas  mentioned  of  the  soil  types,  botanical  variations  and  all  other  factors 
that  may  enter  into  the  problem.  The  effects  of  cultural  practices,  fertil¬ 
izers,  etc.,  must  also  be  determined.  If  it  can  be  determined  through  such 
studies  what  conditions  favor  the  storing  of  toxic  substances  in  the  root 
the  possibilities  of  the  plant  as  a  commercial  crop  are  greatly  increased. 

(3 )  A  decrease  of  $30  in  the  pro.ject  "Drug,  poisonous,  and  oil 
plants."  This  decrease  is  merely  an  offset  for  a  corresponding  increase 
estimated  for  obligation  in  1936* 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  investigations 
of  plants  yielding  poisons,  insecticides,  essential  oils,  drying  oils  and 
perfumes,  with  respect  to  their  culture,  their  constituents  and  their  possibil¬ 
ities  as  crops  in  the  United  States;  also  studies  on  the  downy  mildew  of  hops, 
with  particular  reference  to  its  control  and  to  the  development  of  new 
varieties  resistant  to  the  disease. 

Drug,  poisonous  and  oil  plants.  Plants  that  are  important  sources  of 
products  used  in  the  manufacture  of  medicines,  pharmaceuticals,  flavoring 
materials,  perfumes,  insecticides,  paints  and  varnishes,  and  related  commodi¬ 
ties,  are  grown  experimentally  to  determine  their  cultural  requirements,  the 
proper  methods  of  handling,  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  commercial  products 
from  them,  their  qualities  under  various  conditions,  and  the  cost  of  their 
production  as  a  basis  for  their  introduction  into  American  agriculture. 

This  country  is  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  most  of  the  above 
products.  In  some  cases  such  sources  are  not  available  during  extensive  world 
disturbances.  Their  domestic  production  ins^ores  a  more  steady  supply  and 
better  quality  for  the  consuming  industries,  and  the  growing  of  the  plants 
producing  them  provides  non-competitive  cash  crops  for  farmers  to  turn  to  in 
favorable  localities  during  periods  of  staple  crop  surpluses.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  farmers  are  entirely  'unacquainted  with  the  special  requirements  of 
such  plants  much  information  must  be  obtained  by  preliminary  investigations 
to  provide  the  necessary  background  for  their  commercial  introduction.  This 
is  primarily  the  objective  of  this  project. 

Downy  mildew  of  hops.  Under  this  project  hop  growers  are  being  assist¬ 
ed  in  combating  the  ravages  of  the  destr'uctive  downy  mildew  that  has  invaded 
the  Pacific  Coast  hop  fields.  Two  lines  of  attack  are  being  used;  the  growers 
are  advised  regarding  cultural  practices  that  reduce  the  spread  of  the  disease 
and  instructed  in  the  use  of  fungicides  as  sprays  and  dusts  to  control  the 
losses;  and  development  through  breeding  and  selection  of  new  varieties  with 
good  commercial  qualities  and  resistant  to  the  disease. 

The  brewing  industry  in  this  country  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  for  its  supply  of  domestic  hops.  Unless  the  downy 
mildew  is  effectively  controlled,  hop-growing  may  have  to  be  abandoned  in 
many  of  the  localities  where  it  is  now  an  important  industry.  Aside  from  the 
economic  loss  suffered  by  the  established  growers  the  resultant  shortcUge  would 
necessitate  more  extensive  use  of  the  more  expensive  foreign  hops,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  brewing. 
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Appropriation, '  1932 . $  265,7^1-0 

Appropriation,  1933  .  242,260 

Appropriation,  193^  .  220,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  206,95^  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  193 6 .  213 » 578 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared 

with  Appropriation,  1935-  •  •  •  8 , 624  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $9j009  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  193  5  ("to  95"/0  j 

follows:  (1)  $3j919  transferred  fr ora  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $5,090  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 

1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $8,624  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^b) . +$9,157 

Decrease  in  working  funds  for  1936 . -  356 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment.  ...  -  _ 175 

+  6,624 


PROJECT  STATEMEUT 


Projects 

1934 

(Estimated; 

(Estimated) 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Eruads 

Obligated: 

Dry  land  crop  produc¬ 
tion . 

$142,349 

$155,971 

$163,120 

$  8,507 

-$358(2) 

Dry  land  fruit  and 
vegetable  production.. 

22,748 

29,317 

30,317 

1,000 

Cooperative  shelter- 
belt  demonstrations 
and  experimental  test 
plantings . 

20,658 

21,491 

22,141 

650 

Total  obligations . 

185,755 

206,779 

215,57s 

(1)9,157 

-  358 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im- 
ponri  rifuRT)  t  s  •  ...  .  .... 

10,000 

900 

Other  legislative  im¬ 
poundments  . 

175 

-  175(3) 

Other  amounts  unobli- 

23,345 

_  -  — 

_  _  _ 

—  —  — 

_  ^  — 

Total  appropriation . 

220,000 

206,954 

215,576 

+8,624 

Increase  or  decrease 


The  increase  of  $8,624  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $9,157  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . 
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( 2 )  A  decrease  of  $3^8  in  the  project  f-lDry  Land  Crop  Production' ' . 

This  decrease  is  a  reduction  in  working  funds  due  to  transfer  of  cleaning 
work  to  the  Department  of  Interior. 

( 3 )  A  reduction  of  $173 »  continuing  193 3  impoundment . 

WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  Under  this  appropriation  the  problems  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  development  of  the  Great  Plains  and  Intermountain  areas,  a 
region  classed  as  semi-arid,  are  studied  at  field  stations  to  obtain  the 
fullest  possible  information  concerning  soil  and  climatic  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  region  and  the  agricultural  effectiveness  of  each  of  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  tillage  and  crop  rotations  that  can  be  considered  as  more 
or  less  suitable  for  this  region  where  irrigation  is  not  available. 

Field  stations  are  maintained  at  the  following  points: 

Akron,  Colorado  Lawton,  Oklahoma  Dalhart,  Texas 

Tucumcari,  New  Mexico  Woodward,  Oklahoma  Sheridan,  Wyoming 

Mandan,  North  Dakota  Big  Spring,  Texas 

Investigations  are  conducted  at  stations  maintained  by  the  Division 
of  Western  Irrigation  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 


Huntley,  Montana 
Newell,  South  Dakota 

Investigations  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  States  at  State 
stations  at  the  following  points: 

Colby,  Kansas  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.  Havre,  Montana 

Garden  City,  Kansas  Archer,  Wyoming  North  Platte,  Nebraska 

Moccasin,  Montana  Hays,  Kansas  Pendleton,  Oregon 

Dry-land  crop  production.  The  work  under  this  project  consists  of 
rotation  and  tillage  experiments  with  cereal  crops,  forage  crops  and  cotton, 
as  well  as  pasture  conservation  and  development  in  this  region.  (Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  cooperates  with  livestock  experiments  at  Big  Spring,  Texas.) 
Crop  rotation,  cultural  methods,  and  pasture  practices  are  concerned  not  only 
with  the  immediate  effects  but  with  the  cumulative  effects  in  increasing, 
maintaining  or  decreasing  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 

Dry-land  fruit  and  vegetable  production.  The  work  under  this  project 
consists  of  demonstrations  of  the  feasibility  of  growing  in  this  semi-arid 
region  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  which  can  be  produced  on  a  home-garden 
scale,  and  of  testing  varieties  suited  to  the  region. 

Cooperative  shelter-belt  demonstrations  and  experimental  test  plantings. 

Under  this  project  trees  and  ornamental  plants  that  can  be  grown  in 
dry  regions  are  propagated  and  placed  with  experimenters  for  testing,  and 
demonstrations  of  trees  planted  as  shelter  belts  are  developed  and  encouraged. 
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The  dry  lands  naturally  are  treeless  regions j  hut  gratifying  su.ccess  has 
attended  systema.tic  effort  to  determine  the  kinds  of  trees  and  methods  of 
care  and  culture  necessary  in  their  successful  growth  for  shade  and  shelter. 


(h)  EXPERIMTAL  GEEENHOUSE  Iv'LA.IlTTEMNCE 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  92,120 

Appropriation,  1933  .  97*820 

Appropriation,  193^  .  87,190  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935  .  75j061  (h) 

Budget  Estimate,  193 6 .  7 8 , 63 2 

Increase,  Budget  193^,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  3  *  571  (c) 


(a)  Includes  $2,190  transferred  to  Department  of  Interior. 

(h)  Includes  $3,822  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  ("^0  95^)*  as 

follows:  (1)  $1,663  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 

(2)  $2,159  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  193^* 

(c)  Increase  of  $3,571  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^)  .  +$3,810 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1933  impoundment  .  -  239 

+3,571 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

lincrease  or  decrea,se 

;  5"^  Salary  O/iforking 
(Estimated)Restoration  Funds 

Obligated: 

Experimental  green¬ 
house  maintenance. . . . 

$71,724 

$74,822 

$78,632 

(1)  $3,810 

-  -  - 

Unobligated; 

Salary  reduction 
impouridmeri  t  . 

3 , 600 

930 

10,936 

239 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  239(2) 

Other  legislative 
impoundmen  t  s . 

Other  amounts  unob- 
liga.ted . 

Total  appropriation . 

87,190 

75,061 

78,632 

+  3,571 

The  increase  of  $3,571  1936  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $3,810  for  5*^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $239.  continuing  1935  impoundment . 
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WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  A  range  of  thirty-two  greenhouses  supplemented  hy  a  small 
adjacent  outdoor  area  is  maintained  providing  for  experimental  work  with  a 
wide  range  of  plants.  The  greenhouses  are  operated  to  furnish  necessary 
experimental  facilities  to  the  several  other  lines  of  subject  matter  in¬ 
vestigations,  particularly  those  dealing  with  the  diseases  of  plants  caused 
hy  bacteria,  fungi,  or  nemas.  Maintenance  of  experimental  facilities  for  hy¬ 
bridization  or  other  plant  breeding  and  plant  physiological  studies  also  is 
provided. 

(i)  FORAGE  CROPS  AI'JD  DISEASES 

Appropriation,  1932  .  $  279*375 

Appropriation,  1933  .  257,005  (a) 

Appropriation,  193^  .  201,014 


Appropriation,  1935  .  183,505  (^) 

Budget  Estimate,  193’® .  290,346 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  106,84l  (c) 

(a)  Excludes  $5,000  of  $262,005  in  regu-lar  appropriation  for  1933  which 

Was  transferred  to  "Drug  and  Related  Plants." 

(b)  Includes  $S,909  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (t®  95%) >  as 

follows:  (l)  $3,875  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $5,034  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 

1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $106, 84l , compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5%  salary  restoration,  1935  (to  100^)  . +  $8,360 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  . +  100,000 

Decrease  in  working  funds  for  1936  . -  1,344 


Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment  .  .  .- _ 175 

+  106, 84l 
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PHOJECL 

STATEMENT 

1935 

1936 

Increase  o] 

r  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estim.ated) 

(Estimated) 

5>  salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Alfalfa  investigations.. 

$52,707 

$57,707 

$59,855 

$2,592 

-  .  $  44)4(2) 

Clover  investigations... 

20,906 

22,706 

23,409 

1,003 

300(3) 

Soybean  cowpeas  and  vel¬ 
vet  bean  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

i6,6S5 

18,210 

18,746 

836 

300(4) 

Sorghum  investigations. . 

6,358 

6,958 

7,292 

334 

_  _  _ 

Winter  legumes  and 
green  manuring . 

31,567 

34,367 

35,823 

1,756 

300(5) 

Grass,  pastures  and  fine 
turf . 

39,s43 

43,382 

145,221 

...1.^9 

+100,000(6) 

Total  obligations . 

16s, o6g 

183,330 

290,346 

(1)  8,360 

98,656 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impoundments . 

9,000 

Other  legislative, 
impoundments . 

5,500 

175 

-  175(7) 

Other  amounts  unob¬ 
ligated . 

Total  appropriation . 

IS. 446 

201,014 

183,505 

290,346 

+  106, 84l 

The  increase  of  $106,S4l  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  ^8,360  for  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOCfjb) . 

The  following  reductions  in  workinjS:  funds  due  to  transfer  of  cleaning 

Y'fork  to  Department  of  the  Interior: 


(2)  Alfalfa  Investigations . $  444 

(3)  Clover  Investigations  .  300 

(4)  Soybean,  CoT.vpea:,  and  Velvet  Bean  Investigations  .  .  300 

(5)  Winter  Legumes  and  Green  Manuring  .  300 


1,344 

(6)  An  increase  of  ^100,000  in  the  project  for  "Gra-ss,  Pastures  and 
Fine  Turf , "  This  increase  is  needed  for  problems  associated  with  grass  in 
both  the  humid  and  the  semi-arid  regions  v/hich  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
relation  not  only  to  the  control  of  soil  erosion  but  to  the  conservative 
utilization  of  land,  in  the  light  of  crop  adjustment,  by  grazing  crops  rather 
than  by  corn,  grain  or  cotton.  The  problems  va.ry  in  different  regions  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  general  they  all  derive  their  importance  from  the 
necessity  of  soil  conservation  and  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  in  standard 
money  crops.  A  more  detailed  knowledge  than  is  now  of  record  of  our  native 
grasses  in  the  West  and  of  the  important  grazing  grasses  in  the  humid  regions 
of  the  East  is  necessary  to  form  an  underlying  groundwork  for  wise  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  this  land. 
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In  connection  with  this  Work  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  pasture 
survey  of  the  Eastern  United  States  so  as  to  record  more  exactly  than  is 
now  the  case  the  relation  “between  soil,  climate  and  the  different  grasses 
that  will  grow  under  those  conditions. 

Special  work  is  also  planned  in  southern  Illinois,  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  together 
with  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  in  Vermont  looking  to 
the  most  desirable  method  of  establishing  and  maintaining  pastures. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  upon  selection,  breeding  and  physiology 
of  grasses,  heavier  obligations  than  have  heretofore  been  inc’orred  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  greenhouses  will  have  to  be  met.  It  is  necessary  therefore  tliat 
additional  appropriations  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

( 7 )  A  reduction  of  $175 »  continuing  1935  impoundment. 

WORK  DONE  UUDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  The  work  under  this  appropriation  covers  studies  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  improvement  of  plants  used  for  hay  or  pasturage;  the  control  of 
diseases  of  these  crops;  the  most  economical  methods  of  utilizing  forage  crops 
and  the  introduction  of  new  forage  crops  for  especial  regions  and  purposes. 

The  work  is  done  under  six  projects  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  investigations.  Under  this  project  three  major  lines  of  work 
are  pursued:  a  study  of  varieties  best  suited  to  various  sections;  a  study  of 
cultural  methods;  and  breeding  for  disease  and  cold  resistance. 

Information  is  needed  as  to  value  of  varieties  in  different  regions; 
cultural  methods  best  suited  to  produce  economical  yields  all  to  the  end  of 
making  the  production  of  alfalfa  more  secure  and  thus  lend  stability  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Breeding  work  is  directed  to  the  production  of  a  variety  resistant 
to  bacterial  wilt.  This  disease  cuts  the  life  of  alfalfa  from  10  to  3  years. 
The  drought  of  1934,  which  killed  all  the  new  seedlings  of  alfalfa  from  Ne-:-- 
braska  to  Ohio,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  long-lived  stands.  Work  already 
done  shows  that  the  establishment  of  a  resistant  variety  is  possible  and  the 
importance  of  the  problem  Justifies  many  years’  work. 

Cooperation  on  varietal  studies  is  maintained  with  I5  State  stations; 
on  cultural  work  with  8  stations  and  on  disease  studies  and  breeding  with 
4  State  stations.  One  station  not  in  cooperation  with  a  state  station  has 
been  maintained  but  is  being  abandoned. 

Clover  investigations.  Work  under  this  project  concerns  mainly  red 
and  sweet  clovers. 

Red  clover  is  the  standard  hay  crop  of  the  Northeast.  Certain  strains 
fau  superior  to  the  general  run  have  been  isolated  and  the  perfection  and  es¬ 
tablishment  of  these  should  make  for  a  material  decrease  in  losses  now  incur¬ 
red  by  farmers  throagh  the  use  of  unadapted  seed.  Sweet  clover  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  dual  purpose  crop,  for  grazing  and  soil  conservation.  In  the 
Great  Plains  area  it  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  prevent  wind  erosion.  The 
importance  of  the  crop  for  these  purposes,  especially  in  the  West,  Justifies 
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a  study  of  the  varieties  "best  adapted,  the  breeding  of  improved  varieties  and 
a  study  of  the  cultural  methods  by  which  sWeet  clover  may  be  certainly  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Great  Plains  area. 

Cooperation  is  maintained  with  l4  State  experiment  stations,  especially 
with  the  States  of  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Texas,  Colorado,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

Soybean,  cowpea  and  velvet  bean  investigations.  Work  under  this  project 
consists  of  the  study  and  introduction  of  new  varieties;  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing  for  oil  and  protein  and  kindred  matters. 

There  are  more  than  30  oil  mills  and  food  factories  in  the  United 
States  and  these  represent  a  large  investment.  The  oil  mills  alone  have  a 
crushing  capacity  of  10,000,000  bushels  annually  and  represent  an  industry 
for  which  agriculture  can  supply  raw  materials  instead  of  growing  grain,  corn 
or  cotton.  Soybeans  are  very  susceptible  to  soil  and  climatic  influences  and 
there  is  constant  need  for  varieties  that  will  be  more  profitable  for  oil 
production  in  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  introduction 
of  such  varieties  will  increase  and  stabilize  the  consumption  of  home-grown 
beans  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Cooperation  in  variety  testing  is  maintained  to  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  with  nearly  every  State  station  but  the  funds  are  expended  maihly  in  co¬ 
operation  with  S  stations.  The  most  important  work  is  done  in  Virginia, 

Worth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio  and  Iowa. 

Sorghum  investigations.  The  work  under  this  project  is  confined  to 
the  development  and  introduction  of  constantly  better  varieties  and  to  a 
study  of  certain  cultural  problems. 

Prom  Texas  to  South  Dakota,  sorghum  is  the  mainstay  of  the  dry-land 
farmer.  It  is,  in  many  places,  the  only  summer  crop  he  can  grow  and  the  re¬ 
latively  small  effort  expended  in  securing  the  best  possible  va,rieties  is 
well  worth  while. 

Cooperation  is  maintained  chiefly  with  two  stations,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  though  minor  cooperation  is  maintained  with  four  other  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations. 

Winter  legumes,  green  manures  and  acid  tolerant  legimies.  Work  carried 
on  under  this  project  consists  in  a  study  of  winter  legumes,  mainly  vetches, 
with  reference  to  their  suitability  for  different  regions;  the  effect  on  crop 
yields  of  turning  under  green  manures  and  the  introduction  of  crops  such  as 
Lespedeza  and  Crotalaria  adapted  to  culture  on  acid  soils  and  suitable  for 
hay,  grazing,  or  soil  improvement.  The  greater  portion  of  the  funds  expended 
under  this  project  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  acid  tolerant  crops  just 
mentioned. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
Rivers  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Ozarks  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  con¬ 
sists  of  acid  soils.  On  these  soils  alfalfa  and  clover  can  not  be  grown  with¬ 
out  excessive  liming  and  this  cost  makes  it  prohibitive.  The  need  of  finding 
crops  that  will  grow  on  the  lands,  control  soil  erosion  and  furnish  forage  is 
imperative  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  already  introduced  one 
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lespedeza  so  well  suited  to  the  conditions  that  in  ten  years  the  acreage 
has  increased  from  nothing  to  an  estimated  seven  million  acres.  The  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  South  needs  to  shift  from  cotton  to  livestock  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  permanent  legumes  that  can  he  grown  with  small  expense  and 
that  can  he  depended  on,  are  needed. 

Cooperation  is  maintained  with  12  State  experiment  stations,  hut  more 
especially  with  Maryland,  Virginia,  horth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida  and  Missouri. 

Grass,  pastures  and  fine  tirrf.  This  project  includes  investigations 
of  the  development,  improvement,  and  utilization  of  pastures;  a  determination 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  various  grasses  to  different  soil  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  including  tests  of  new  importations;  the  breeding  of  improved  varietie 
of  grasses;  studies  of  the  effect  of  the  association  of  grasses  and  legumes  in 
mixt'ures  especially  under  grazing  conditions;  o.nd  the  use  of  grasses  for  fine 
turf  on  lawns;  golf  courses  and  other  athletic  fields;  airports,  parks  and 
generally  in  landscape  work. 

About  40,000,000  acres  are  to  he  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  cer¬ 
eal  crops,  cotton  and  tobacco  and  it  is  now  recognized  that  other  millions  of 
acres  in  the  semi-arid  Great  Plains  should  never  have  been  plowed  because  of 
the  inadequate  and  uncertain  rainfall.  Most  of  this  should  be  seeded  to  grass 
or  legumes.  Unless  active  measures  are  taloen  to  re-establish  grass  on  these 
lands,  the  surface  layers  of  productive  soil  will  be  lost  by  water  or  wind 
erosion  or  the  field  will  be  occupied  by  noxious  weeds.  Both  types  of  ero¬ 
sion  may  be  controlled  and  the  presence  of  v/eeds  avoided  by  obtaining  a  good 
cover  of  grass.  This  potential  feed  supply  must,  however,  be  utilized  and 
the  most  profitable  methods  of  using  the  grass  can  be  developed  only  through 
actual  pasture  studies.  The  combined  areas  of  grazing  lands  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  Inter-mountain  States  are  probably  in  excess  of  500 > 000 » 000  acres. 

A  great  deal  of  this  land  has  been  denuded  by  overgrazing  or  has  been  plowed 
for  wheat  and  afterwards  abandoned.  There  is  no  more  effective  m.ethod  of 
conserving  this  land  than  by  having  it  o.ccupied  by  grasses. 

Technical  studies  of  the  growth  habits  of  important  pasture  plants, 
their  morphological  and  physiological  characters  and  the  reasons  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  certain  ones  to  produce  viable  seed  are  extremely  important.  Studies 
are  needed  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  various  grasses  not  only  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  Intermountain  States,  but  the  grasses  established  in  the 
humid  part  of  the  United  States  as  well.  Selections  of  types  best  suited  to 
various  envirop-ments  and  in  the  course  of  time  breeding  for  special  purposes 
will  be  required.  Studies  on  seed  production  of  certain  kinds  which  are  re¬ 
quired  in  large  amounts  must  be  made  and  the  seed  of  such  species  increased 
so  that  one  or  two  million  pounds  per  year  may  be  available  instead  of  be¬ 
tween  one  and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  is  the  case  today.  Much  of  the 
information  derived  from  the  study  of  pasture  grasses  in  the  humid  region 
will  also  enable  the  Department  to  give  more  satisfactory  advice  in  regard 
to  grasses  to  be  used  for  airports,  sports  fields,  parks,  and  other  places 
where  fine  turf  is  desirable. 

Cooperation  is  maintained  with  I5  State  Stations,  though  experimental 
quantities  of  seeds  and  plants  are  sent  to  many  others.  The  most  important 
work  is  done  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 

ITorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisic.na, 

Texas,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
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Appropriation,  1932  ........  $236, 904’,  (a) 

Appropriation,  1933  .  23  4,936  Cd) 

Appropriation,  1934  .  218, 016  (c) 


Appropriation,  1935  .  244,589  (d.) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  252,092 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  7 » 503  (e) 


(a)  Includes  $223,572  in  regular  appropriation  for  1932  and  $13,332  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  for  1932  carried  in  Second  Deficiency  Act,  1931- 
1932  for  Dutch  Elm  Diseases. 

(h)  Includes  $220,436  in  regular  appropriation  for  1933  and  $17,500  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Blister  Rust  Control,  and  excludes  $3,000  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Entomologj^  and  Plant  Quarantine. 

(c)  Includes  $206,955  regule„r  appropriation  for  1934  and  $l4,06l  trans¬ 

ferred  from  Blister  Rust  Control,  and  excludes  $3,000  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  plant  Quarantine. 

(d)  Includes  $7,523  to  cover  5^  sa.lary  adjustment  for  1935  (lo  95^)} 

follows:  (1)  $3,272  transferred  from.  Bureau  of  Aniras,!  Industry;  cand 
(2)  $4,251  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  2S, 

I93  4i 

(e)  Increase  of  $7,505  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^O . ■^$  8,903 

Decrease  in  working  funds  for  193  6  . .  -  1,200 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment  .  -  200 

+  7,503 


PROJECT 

STATEIEHT 

Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  decrease 

5^0  Salary  :  forking 
Restoration  Eunds 

Obligated: 

Tree  Disease  Em.ergen- 
cies  (including  Dutch 
Elm  Disease  research) 

$  17,865 

$  70,532 

$  73,019 

$  2,487 

Diseases  of  shade  trees 
shrubs  and  chestnut 
orchards . 

49,000 

51,116 

51,716 

1,800 

-  1,200(2) 

Diseases  of  forest 
trees  and  forest 
products . 

118,165 

122,741 

127,357 

4,616 

Total  obligations . 

185,030 

244,389 

252,092 

(1)8,903 

-  1,200 

K.  ... 


/ 
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1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 

d.ecrease 

Projects 

1934 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundments  . 

Other  legislative 

impoundments . 

Other  amounts  unob¬ 
ligated . 

6,  Goo 

2,300 

24,086 

200 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  200(3) 

Total  appropriation. . . . 

218,016 

244,589 

252,092 

+  7,503 

Tlie  increase  of  $7j503  193^  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $8,903  for  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOfi?) . 

( 2 )  A  decrease  of  $1,200  in  the  pro^-ject  "Diseases  of  shade  trees , 
shruls  and  chestnut  orchards."  This  decrease  is  a  reduction  in  working  funds 
due  to  transfer  of  cleaning  work  to  the  Department  of  Interior. 

( 3 )  A  decrease  of  $200,  continuing  1^33  impoundment . 

’lORK  DOhE  UlIDSR  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  Under  this  appropriation  investigations  are  conducted  on  the 
diseases  of  forest  trees,  shade  trees,  and  shruhs  with  particular  reference 
to  control  methods;  also  studies  on  the  decay  and  discoloration  of  logs,  lum- 
her,  pulpwood,  posts,  and  other  forest  products.  The  same  organisms  frequent¬ 
ly  cause  diseases  of  "both  forest  and  shade  trees,  and  some  of  the  fungi  found 
in  structural  timber  also  cause  losses  in  standing  trees.  The  National 
Governm.ent,  in  its  Porest  and  Park  services,  directly  controls  large  forest 
aireas,  hence  these  investigations  are  of  direct  service  to  the  Government  in 
the  administration  of  its  own  properties  in  addition  to  their  value  to  pri¬ 
vate  wood  producers  and  wood  users.  The  State  agricult'oral  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  are  paying  very  little  attention  to  forest  and  sliade  tree  diseases. 

The  extensive  development  in  forestry  during  the  present  Administration,  in¬ 
cluding  such  activities  as  the  soil  erosion  work,  enlargement  of  National 
forests  in  the  East,  the  shelter  belt  planting  in  the  Great  Plains,  State 
and  Government  civilian  conservation  camp  work,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
development,  have  all  placed  increasing  demands  on  the  services  of  the 
pathologists  of  this  Division. 

Tree  disease  work  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Eorest  Service  and  in 
som.e  cases  with  State  agencies  is  conducted  at  the  following  points;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  New  Haven,  Conn.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Albuquerque,  N.M. ;  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Madison,  Wis.  Vork  on  the  Dutch  elm  dis¬ 
ease  is  conducted  at  the  cooperative  field  stations  at  Morristown,  N.J.,  and 
Wooster,  0«  The  major  portion  of  the  shade  tree  work  is  centered  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  though  each  of  the  other  branch  offices  does  some  work  on  this 
general  problem  with  particular  reference  to  the  surrounding  region. 

Tree  disease  emergencies.  This  project  covers  the  investigation  of 
diseases  of  forest  and  shade  trees  when  they  first  appear  in  the  United  States. 
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Timely  knowledge  of  the  dausal  a.gsnts  and  their  hehavior  and  the  discovery 
of  control  methods  may  at  that  time  make  possible  the  ridding  of  the  country 
of  these  diseases  before  they  become  establlshedk  Like  the  Red  Cross,  the 
work  must  meet  the  emergencies  when  they  arise*  The  Dutch  elm  disease,  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  small  way  four  years  ago  in  Ohio  and  more  recently  in  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  Indiana,  is  now  very  serious  around  New  York  City,  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Connecticut  where  thousands  of  affected  trees  have  been  found. 

It  threatens  the  life  of  the  American  elm.  The  investigations  made  under 
this  project  furnish  the  foundation  for  the  joint  Federal  and  State  eradica¬ 
tion  campaign  now  under  way.  The  European  larch  canker  infection  found  in 
Massachusetts  is  important  to  the  larch  forests  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  and  its  relation  to  the  all-important  Pacific  Coast  Douglas  fir  must 
be  determined.  The  cause  of  control  of  a  canker  disease  of  pitch  pines  is 
being  studied.  It  is  apparently  serious  on  the  slash  pine  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  States,  so  important  in  turpentine  production  and  of  promise  for  the 
paper  industry.  An  apparently  threatening  twig  blight  of  the  ponderosa  pine 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  is  being  evaluated  in  its  relation  to  that  im¬ 
portant  pine.  Willow  scab  is  rapidly  spreading  over  New  England  and  south¬ 
westerly  through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  bears  on  the  use  of  willows 
in  erosion  control.  (Bureau  of  Entomology  and  plant  (Quarantine  cooperating). 

Diseases  of  shade  trees,  shrubs,  and  chestnut  orchards .  Street,  park , 
and  ornamental  trees  make  up  a  material  part  of  the  wealth  of  this  country. 
Intangible  values,  such  as  reduction  of  temperature  in  a  summer  such  as  193^, 
and  the  enhancement  of  the  beauty  of  a  place,  are  difficult  to  estimate. 

Losses  of  trees  from  diseases,  unfavorable  climatic  factors,  and  decay  of 
the  hearh/ood  with  resulting  breakage  are  talcing  place  in  every  locality  of 
the  country.  The  primary  objects  of  the  work  under  this  project  is  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  reduction  of  these  losses.  Most  of  the  diseases  have  never  been 
investigated  and  others  have  been  only  partially  studied.  Improved  methods 
of  tree  repair  and  better  v/ound  dressings  are  being  studied.  However,  a 
large  part  of  the  funds  in  this  project  is  required  to  determine  the  diseases 
and  answer  the  correspondence  sent  in  by  the  general  public. 

The  increased  number  of  visitors  in  our  National  and  State  parks  have 
created  new  problems,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  packing  of  soil 
around  the  more  valuable  trees  and  diseased  conditions  resulting^  Many  in¬ 
valuable  sites  have  already  been  severely  injured.  These  problems  and  var¬ 
ious  others  dealing  with  park  conditions  are  being  studied  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Park  Service  and  some  of  the  State  parks. 

The  incipient  chestnut-orchard  industry  was  v^fiped  out  by  chestnut 
blight.  Blight-resistant  strains  of  chestnut  introduced  by  this  Bureau  are 
being  extends i'^’cly  tested  as  a  basis  for  an  orchard  industry  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Among  many  thousands  of  seedlings  those  in  which  resistance  to  the 
blight  and  root  diseases  are  combined  with  desirable  horticultural  qualities 
are  being  selected.  Extensive  breeding  work  to  secure  valuable  hybrids  is 
under  way,  .As  we  normally  import  20  to  25  million  pounds  of  chestnuts  from 
Europe,  this  is  one  agricultural  industry  that  can  be  developed  without 
danger  of  overproduction  for  many  years.  In  the  Western  States  the  most 
planted  chestnuts  are  blight-susceptible  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  erad¬ 
icate  the  few  infections  already  found  in  that  region. 
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Diseases  of  forest  trees  and  forest  products.  Work  under  this  pro¬ 
ject,  carried  on  mainly  at  the  experiment  stations  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice,  consists  of  investigations  of  the  native  diseases  attacking  forest 
nursery  stocky  plantations,  and  standing  trees  in  the  forest  as  v/ell  as 
the  fungous  discolorations  and  decays  of  logs,  lumher,  etc»,  and  is  part 
of  the  program  authorized  by  the  Mchary-McSweeney  Act,  Research  on  the 
long-introduced  diseases,  chestnut  blight  and  white-pine  blister  rust,  is 
also  included,  forming  a  basis  for  the  development  of  resistant  forest 
chestnuts  and  for  the  local  control  of  the  rust. 

The  management  of  Government,  State,  and  private  forests  on  a  profit¬ 
able  basis  depends  upon  the  prevention  of  loss  from  disease  and  decay.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  long  life  of  forest  trees,  studj^  of  these  diseases  must  be  con¬ 
tinuous  over  a  period  of  years.  A  new  method  of  approach  to  forest  protec¬ 
tion  has  been  developed,  which  considers  the  effect  of  diseases  on  the  stand 
and  the  timber  yield  as  well  as  on  the  individ\aal  tree,  and  aims  at  prevent¬ 
ing  losses  from  native  diseases  through  changes  in  the  methods  of  forest 
management  as  well  as  by  individual  treatment.  Investigation  of  fungous 
injury  to  forest  products  is  under  way,  including  a  campaign  against  sap 
stain  for  which  the  southern  lumbermen  are  furnishing  part  of  the  funds, 
and  to  meet  the  demands  for  information  by  other  groups  of  wood  producers 
a.nd  consumers.  The  improved  control  m.ethods  developed  in  this  work  have 
already  come  into  large-scale  use  and  are  resulting  in  better  lumber  for 
the  domestic  consumer  as  well  as  aiding  southern  I’jraber  to  compete  in  the 
foreign  market.  Southwestern  farm.ers  liave  been  aided  in  securing  durable 
fence  posts.  A  service  of  unique  type  has  been  rendered  to  forestry  in  the 
determination  for  several  forest  regions  of  the  methods  of  logging  slash 
disposal  that  favor  most  rapid  decay  and  thus  decrease  of  the  fire  hazard. 
(Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  cooperating.) 

(k)  FRUIT  ARD  VEGETABLE  CROPS  Ai'TD  DISEASES 


Appropriation,  1932  ....  ,  .  $1,500,360 

Appropriation,  1933  .  1,222,500  (a) 

Appropriation,  193^  .  I,l40,920  (b) 


Appropriation,  1935  .  1j032,438  (c) 

Budget  Estimate,  193^ . 1 , l63 , 692 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

A.ppropriation,  1935  .  131,25  4  (d) 


(a)  Incl.uu-s  $1,-200,000  in  regular  appropriation  for  19335  SI55OOO  carried 

in  tie  .Agricultural  Bill  for  1933  >  being  the  unexpended  balance  of 
amove:  b  provided  for  1932  for  the  establishment  of  a  pecan  station  in 
vhe  mi.ddle  eastern  Mississippi  region,  and  $7,500  transferred  from 
Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases. 

(b)  Includes  $S,100  transferred  from  Sugar  Plant  Investigations  for  curly- 

top  diseases  of  vegetables,  and  excludes  $11,2S0  transferred  to  Plant 
Exploration  and  Introduction  for  bibliographical  studies  on  insecti¬ 
cide  plants. 
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(c)  Includes  $8,180  transferred  from  Sugaf  Plant  Investigations  for  curly- 

top  diseases  of  vegetables,  and  excludes  $12,o46  transferred  to  Plant 
Exploration  and  Introduction  for  bibliographical  studies  on  insecti¬ 
cide  plants;  and  also  inclxides  $4-5, 3^8  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment 
for  1935j  ('to  95^)  as  follows:  (1)  $19»735  transferred  from  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2)  $25,633  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e) 
of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(d)  Increase  of  $131,254  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  — 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . +$44,254 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  . +  89,063 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  vacancy  impoundment  ....  2 , 063 

+131,254 


PROJECT  STATEMiENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5%  Salary  jWorking 
Restoration  Funds 

Obligated: 

Apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
berries  and  other  decid¬ 
uous  fruit  production  in¬ 
vestigations  . 

$131, iss 

$140,276 

$146,254 

$5,978  i  - 

Almonds,  pecans,  walnuts, 
filberts  and  other  nut 
production  investigations 

85,052 

90,287 

94,168 

3,gSl  :  - 

Citrus,  dates,  avocado 
and  other  subtropica.l 
fruit  production  inves¬ 
tigations . 

69,242 

73,303 

86,966 

3,663  ^;io, 000(2) 

Plant  propagation, 
nursery  management  and 
stock  storage . 

17,707 

23 , 808 

24,831 

1,023  j - 

Fruit  disease  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

139,401 

148,3  46 

153, 7S9 

6,3S0  4  937(3) 

Vegetable  production, 
standardization  and 
improvement. . 

89,509 

99,223 

103,464 

4,24i  j - 

Vegetable  disease 
investigations . 

92,488 

92,227 

106,174 

3,947  :+i 0,000(4) 

Potato  production 
investigations . 

36,972 

51,204 

63,031 

1,827  ;+io, 000(5) 

Fruit  and  vegetable 
handling,  transportation 
and  storage  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

150,542 

154,652 

161,279 

6,627  i  - 

Fruit  and  vegetable 
utilization  investiga¬ 
tions  . 

30,428 

35,2^3 

96,700 

1,457  ;460,00C(Q 

Floriculture  and  landscape 
gardening. . 

9,279 

11,892 

12,4o4 

512  : - 

r4>i 


i 


t 
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Projects 

Bulb  investiga-tions . 

Diseases  of  florists' 
stocks,  shrubs  and  other 

ornamentaJ  plants . 

Cheyenne  horticultural 
field  station . 

Total  obligations . 

Unobligated; 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundments  . 

Other  legisla.tive  im¬ 
poundments  . 

Other  amounts  unobli¬ 
gated . 

Total  appropriation . 


1934 

1935  ' 

(Estimated). 

"1936 

(Estimated' 

Increase  or  decrease 
5^  S.alary  Working 
Ifestoratiort  Funds 

21,947 

20,596 

63,134 

22,884 

21,947 

65,083 

23,867 

22,889 

67,876 

983 

942 

2,793 

-  -  - 

957.  >+85 

1,030,375 

1,163,692 

(1)44,354 

+  89,063 

43,500 

20-,  000 

1227-226 

2,063 

-  -  - 

- - 

-  2,063(7) 

i,i4o,920 

1,032,43s 

1,163,692 

+131.354 

The  increase  of  $131,254  for  193^  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $44,254  for  5^  salary  restoration  in  193^  (to  lOOfo ) . 


( 2 )  An  increase  of  $10,000  in  the  project  for  "Citrus,  Dates,  Avocados 
and  Other  Subtropical  Fruit  Production  Investigations".  This  increase  is 
needed  to  permit  extending  subtropical-fruit  tests  to  a  degree  that  should 
help  to  prevent  serious  danger  of  loss  of  breeding  s tocks .  The  Department 
has  introduced  many  species  of  subtropical-fruit  plants  having  valuable  char¬ 
acters  of  resistance  to  relatively  low  terraperatures ,  humidity,  and  disease 
resistance.  Some  hybridization  with  desirable  commercial  varieties  in  a  few 
species  has  been  done  and  promising  seedlings  have  been  developed,  but  under 
present  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  test  adequatel.y  the  many  stocks  on 
hand.  Because  of  differences  in  soil  and  climate,  promising  material  should 

be  tested  throughout  all  of  the  Gulf  States,  Arizona,  hew  Mexico  and  California, 

( 3 )  A  net  decrease  of  $937  in  the  project  "Pruit  Disea.se  Investiga¬ 
tions"  .  Consists  of  $3,000  transferred  to  Interior  Department  to  cover  clean¬ 
ing  service,  and  a,n  apparent  increase  of  $2,o63  offsetting  vacancy  impound¬ 
ments,  1935  (See  reduction  explained  in  note  7)* 

(4)  Ail.  increase  of  $10,000  in  the  project  for  "Vegetable  Disease  In¬ 
vestigations"  .  This  increase  is  needed  for  lettuce  breeding  investigations. 

The  Department  has  bred  improved  varieties  of  lettuce  that  are  resistant  to 
some  diseases  and  thereby  saved  the  lettuce-growing  industry  in  part  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  from  complete  destruction.  Other  diseases  exist  in  the  area, 
however,  that  have  not  been  successfully  combated  and  it  is  important  that 
disease  resistance  be  transferred  to  types  of  lettuce  required  to  meet  dif¬ 
ferent  market  demands  and  that  are  adapted  to  other  lettuce-growing  regions 
in  the  United  States.  Carrying  on  this  work  at  present  is  possible  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  contributions  made  in  land,  labor,  and  money  by  certain  individ¬ 
uals  and  groups  of  individuals  to  supplement  the  very  limited  Department  funds 
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available.  Under  these  conditions,  the  many  pressing  problems  can  not  be 
adequately  studied  and  work  upon  certain  phases  of  the  problems  is  restricted. 

( 5 )  An  increase  of  $10,000  in  the  project  for  "Potato  production  In¬ 
vestigations"  .  This  increase  is  needed  to  prosecute  potato  breeding  work  at 
a  minimum  level  of  efficiency  and  with  reasonable  safety  against  the  loss  of 
Valuable  material.  In  its  potato  breeding  program,  the  Department  has  in¬ 
troduced  wild  species  having  valuable  characters  of  disease  resistance  and 
some  of  these  have  been  hybridized  with  the  better  commercial  varieties  in 

an  attempt  to  produce  desirable,  resistant  sorts.  Promising  indications  have 
been  obtained,  but  the  probability  of  success  is  jeopardized  by  the  inability 
to  test  adequately  the  many  stocks  on  hand.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
environment  this  work  is  being  conducted  in  15  States,  in  cooperation  with 
State  stations. 

(6)  An  increase  of  $60,Q00  in  the  project  for  "Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Utilization  Investigations".  This  increase  is  needed  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  fruit  products  work  established  at  Meridian,  Mississippi 
and  Beltsville,  Maryland,  193^5  under  P.U.A.  funds  and  for  which  no  allow¬ 
ance  of  emergency  funds  is  provided  for  193 6. 

A.  Beltsville,  Maryland .  $43,000 

$566,352  was  allotted  in  1935  from  P.U.A.  funds  for  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  experiment  farm  near  Beltsville,  Maryland,  including  the  purchase 
of  land  previously  leased,  and  construction  of  necessary  laboratories,  etc. 

Of  this,  $159,500  w'as  allotted  for  a  fruit  products  laboratory  in  which  to 
study  all  phases  of  fruit  utilization,  including  fermented  and  “onfermented 
fruit  juices.  Por  the  reasonably  efficient  operation  and  utilization  of  this 
fruit  products  laboratory,  including  personnel,  $43,000  over  and  above  the 
present  appropriation  is  required. 

Great  losses  in  the  manufact-ore  of  fruit  juices  will  occur  in 
tnis  country  unless  accurate  information  covering  the  production  of  such 
juices  is  obtained.  Widespread  interest  has  developed  in  the  mauafacture  of 
high-quality  fermented  fruit  beverages  from  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  the 
Department  is  being  besieged  with  inquiries  from  interested  individuaJs  and 
commercial  concerns  for  information  on  this  subject.  Both  extensive  and  in¬ 
tensive  investigations  are  required  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Department  to 
meet  these  requests.  Special  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  development  of 
new  Horticultural  manufactures  of  high  quality,  and  more  specific  information 
relative  to  tne  efficient  and  economical  utilization  of  fruits  and  other 
horticultural  products  through  the  use  of  low  tem^peratures,  heat,  dehydration 
and  other  agencies,  is  urgently  needed. 

B.  Meridian,  Mississippi .  $17,000 

$78,350  was  allotted  in  1935  from  P.W.A.  funds  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  Ox  a  fruit  products  la,boratory,  including  cold  storage,  experimental 
greenhouses  and  supplementary  buildings,  etc.,  on  the  Government  farm  at 
Meridian,  Mississippi.  Por  the  reasonably  efficient  operation  and  utilization 
of  these  facilities  $17,000  over  and  above  the  present  appropriation  is  re¬ 
quired. 
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Because  of  the  hot,  humid  weather  under  which  many  of  the  fruit 
crops  are  produced  in  the  South,  heavy  losses  often  occur  in  shipping  the 
fresh  product  to  northern  markets.  These  losses  can  he  prevented  to  a  great 
extent  and  the  industry  made  more  profitable  if  satisfactory  fruit  juices 
and  certain  by-products  can  be  successfully  manufactured.  If  certain  products 
can  be  held  in  cold  storage  for  a  few  weeks,  market  conditions  would  become 
improved  and  better  financial  returns  received.  Such  cold  storage  investiga¬ 
tions  might  thus  prove  to  be  of  extreme  value  to  the  growers  of  southern 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  Many  requests  covering  questions  as  to  the 
possible  Value  of  the  use  of  greenhouses  in  southern  horticulture  are  being 
received  from  interested  individuals  and  commercial  concerns.  Very  little 
information  based  upon  careful  research  in  the  South  is  available  on  any  of 
these  subjects. 


(7)  A  decrease  of  $2,063  offsetting  vacancy  impoundments,  1935*  This 
decrease  is  an  offset  for  a  corresponding  increase  estimated  for  obligation 
in  1936  under  the  project  "Fruit  Disease  Investigations"  (see  note  3)« 

170SK  DOFF  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Under  this  appropriation  investigations  a,re  conducted  to  determine 
the  best  methods  of  culture,  propagation,  breeding,  selection,  disease  con¬ 
trol,  and  related  activities  as  affecting  the  most  profitable  production  of 
high  quality  orchard  fruits,  small  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  ornamentals, 
nursery  stocks  and  related  plants.  The  interrelation  of  various  orchard 
management  practices  and  problems  concerned  v/ith  the  nutrition  and  physiology 
of  the  various  horticultural  plants  are  studied.  Investigations  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  best  methods  of  harvesting,  packing,  shipping,  storing  aud  iitiliz- 
ing  horticultural  products  are  also  conducted,  including  the  physiological 
and  related  changes  of  perishables  during  marketing  and  storage.  In  addition 
to  cooperative  activities  with  the  Sta,te  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
other  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  field  stations,  laboratories,  and 
offices  are  maintained  at  the  following  points: 


Field  Stations  (Government-Owned  Land) 


Bellingham,  Washington 
Beltsville,  Maryland 
Brownwood,  Texas 


Cheyenne ,  Wyoming 
Fresno,  California 
Indio,  California 


Meridian,  Mississippi 
Oakville,  California 
Robson,  Louisiaua 


Cooperative  Field  Stations  (Land  furnished) 


Austin,  Texas 
Eustis,  Florida 
Medford,  Oregon 


Florence,  S.C.  Greeley,  Colorado 

Fort  Valley,  Ga.  Palo  Alto,  California 

Willard,  N.C.  Hancock,  Maryland 


Albany,  Georgia 
Chadbourn,  N.C. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Chula  Vista,  Calif. 
Corvallis,  Oregon 
East  Wareham,  Mass. 


Field  Laboratories 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Orlando,  Florida 
Pemberton,  N.J. 
Pomona,  Calif. 


Seattle,  Washington 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Spring  Hill,  Alabama 
Vincennes,  Indiana 
Wenatchee,  Washington 
Yakima,  Washington 
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Field  Of^fices 

Riverside,  California  Sacramento,  California 

Apples,  pe aches,  grapes,  “berries  and  other  deciduous  fruit  production 
investig:ations .  The  influence  of  pruning,  fruit  thinning,  soil  improvement 
crops,  fertilizers,  and  other  orchard  management  practices  on  yield,  regudar- 
ity  of  crops  and  quality  of  friiit  is  studied;  also  the  functioning  of  fruit 
trees  under  varying  soil  moisture  conditions.  Cultural  methods  for  straw¬ 
berries,  including  effects  of  different  plant  nutrients  on  production,  firm¬ 
ness  and  quality  of  the  fruit  are  under  investigation.  Best  root  stocks  and 
varieties  for  grapes  in  the  Southeast  and  in  the  vinifera  grape  regions, 
especially  in  California,  are  being  determined.  Through  fruit  breeding  and 
bud  selection  studies  with  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  small  fruits,  improved  varieties  of  high  quality  and  dis¬ 
ease  resistance  are  being  developed. 

These  investigations  are  designed  to  determine  methods  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  production  and  at  the  same  time  to  cause  a  more  uniform  and 
stable  production  of  high  q^oality  fruit. 

Immense  investments  are  represented  by  the  apple  and  other  deciduous 
fruit  industries.  The  production  of  apples  varies  from  around  l40,000,000 
to  more  than  200,000,000  bushels  annually,  with  a  valuation  ranging  from  about 
$100,000,000  to  nearly  $17S,000,000  depending  on  crop  and  market  conditions; 
the  annual  valuation  of  the  peach  crop  formerly  averaged  around  $60,000,000 
though  in  recent  years  the  average  has  been  only  about  half  that  amount.  The 
grape  crop  in  recent  years  has  had  an  average  annual  value  of  some  $30,000,000; 
in  former  years  the  average  was  from  two  to  three  times  as  great.  The  straw¬ 
berry  crop  in  normal  years  has  a  farm  value  of  $35>000,000  to  $38,000,000. 

The  farm  value  of  the  other  deciduous  fruits  adds  many  more  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  total.  One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  to  the  farmer  of 
fruit  production  is  the  wide  fluctiaation  from  year  to  year  in  size  of  the  crop 
and  its  cash  return.  The  orchard  management  studies  are  projected  with  a  view 
to  inducing  regular  annual  crops  of  high  quality.  Specific  methods,  often 
quite  different,  must  be  developed  because  of  the  different  regional  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  fruit  is  grown.  Most  fruit  varieties  in  cultivation  origin¬ 
ated  as  chance  seedlings;  many  of  them  are  faulty  in  various  ways.  Fruit 
breeding  is  conducted  to  develop  disease  resistant  varieties  having  better 
eating  q-uality;  varieties  better  adapted  to  various  local  conditions  and 
having  superior  merit  for  shipping,  storing,  canning,  drying  or  preservation 
by  other  methods.  The  bud  selection  work  accomplishes  similar  results  by 
taking  advantage  of  bud  mutations  as  they  occur  in  nature.  These  lines  of 
investigation  are  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  fruit  growers  in  the  solution  of 
problems  which  seriously  reduce  net  income,  and  which  as  individuals  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  solve. 

Almonds,  pecans,  walnuts,  filberts  and  other  nut  production  investiga¬ 
tions  .  The  work  varies  widely  with  the  kind  of  nut  and  region  were  grown. 
Merits  of  almond  varieties  are  determined  and  improved  varieties  are  being 
developed  by  breeding.  Cultural  requirements  of  the  pecan  to  induce  regiilar 
annual  crops  of  well  filled  nuts  are  being  investigated.  Habits  of  blossom¬ 
ing  and  pollination  requirements  of  Persian  walnut  varieties  as  influencing 
yields  are  determined.  Those  conditions  most  favorable  to  growth  and  produc- 
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tion  of  filterts  are  "being  determined.  Merits j  range  of  adaptability,  and 
possi'bilities  of  "black  walnuts,  various  hickories,  chestnuts,  hazels  and  other 
nuts  are  studied.  The  "breeding  and  selection  of  improved  varieties  of  fil- 
"berts,  walnuts  and  other  nuts  are  in  progress. 

The  average  production  of  almonds  in  California  for  1931-33  13  5  900 

tons,  average  value  $2,400,000;  Persian  walnuts  '37,000  tons,  average  value 
nearly  $75^00,000;  value  of  filberts  in  Oregon  for  the  same  years  ranged  from 
$85,000  to  $300,000  a  year.  Pecans,  representing  the  one  native  nut  of 
primary  importance  averaged  a  yield  of  about  64,000,000  pounds  for  the  years 
1931-33s  with  a  range  in  valimtion  of  from  nearly  $3,000,000  to  more  than 
$6,000,000  per  year.  The  value  of  nuts  for  food  purposes  is  generally 
recognized.  Serious  production  problems  exist  with  each  crop.  Many  almond 
varieties  of  inferior  value  have  greatly  handicapped  merchandizing  the  crop. 
Varietal  studies  have  helped  to  determine  those  to  discard.  The  need  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties  has  been  carefully  met  in  breeding  work  that  is  in  progress. 
The  pecan  is  a  native  nut  only  comparatively  recently  broug'ht  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  orchard  form;  cultural  requirements  are  largely  unknown;  irregular 
and  small  crops  of  poorly  filled  nuts  are  disastrously  frequent.  Cultural 
methods  that  will  overcome  these  difficulties  must  be  determined  if  the 
pecan  industry  is  to  succeed.  Many  Persian  walnut  orchards  have  habitually 
been  unproductive.  The  determination  of  cross-pollination  requirements  of 
the  varieties  has  shown  that  such  orchards  may  be  made  more  productive  and 
profitable  when  suitable  cross-pollination  is  provided,  Widespread  interest 
prevails  in  the  various  hickories,  black  walnuts,  butternuts,  hazels  and 
other  nuts  suita.ble  for  growing  in  Northeastern  United  States.  Collections 
are  being  made  throughout  the  country  of  as  many  desirable  wild  seedlings  as 
can  be  found  and  these  should  be  grown  under  uniform  conditions  to  determine 
the  value  from  the  standpoint  of  quick  growth,  disease  resistance  and  uniform 
yields  of  high  quality  nuts. 

Citrus,  dates,  avocados  and  other  subtropical  fruit  production  in¬ 
vestigations  .  Efforts  are  being  made  through  breeding  and  bud  selection 
methods,  to  develop  improved  citrus  varieties,  strains  and  types  resistant 
to  disease,  capable  of  producing  more  regular  and  more  profitable  crops  and 
which  will  extend  the  usefulness  of  citrus  for  other  purposes  and  in  other 
regions.  More  satisfactory  under-stocks  are  being  sought  and  the  effects  of 
pruning,  soil  management,  fertilization  and  leaf  area  on  the  yield,  texture, 
storage  and  shipping  quality  are  being  determined.  Especial  attention  is 
being  given  to  all  production  problems  concerned  in  growing  Satsuma  oranges 
in  the  Gulf  States.  Variety  studies,  pollination,  pruning  and  soil  management 
requirements,  breeding  and  propagation  investigations  and  those  factors  affect¬ 
ing  quality  are  being  conducted  with  dates,  avocados,  mangoes,  figs  and  other 
subtropical  fruits. 

For  the  years  1931-33  s  "the  average  farm  value  of  citrus  fruits  was 
about  $87,000,000.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  former  years  of  1928-29 
was  $162,300,000.  The  average  annual  production  of  avoc<ados  for  the  5-7®^^ 
period  1928  to  1932  was  2,156  tons  having  an  average  farm  value  of  $518,000. 

The  date  crop  amounts  to  about  55500,000  pounds  annually,  and  is  increasing. 
Similar  figu.res  for  the  mango  and  other  subtropical  fruits  are  not  available. 
Certain  of  these  fruits,  such  as  the  date  can  be  grown  successfully  in  many 
of  tne  hot  interior  valleys  of  the  Southwest  and  will  furnish  a  profitable 
crop  for  such  regions  if  their  cultural  requirements  can  be  determined. 
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Avocados  and  citrus  fruits  furnish  profitable  crops  for  many  of  the  t/estern 
and  Southern  States. 

Plant  propajS;ation ,  nursery  management  and  stock  storage.  Selecting 
and  determining  the  merits,  both  from  the  nurseryman's  and  the  fruit  grower's 
point  of  view,  of  different  under-stock  for  use  in  propagating  apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum  and  cherry  trees  are  being  investigated.  Suitable  vigorous  and 
disease  resistant  stocks  for  outdoor  hybrid  tea  roses  and  for  use  in  propagat¬ 
ing  rose  plants  for  greenhouse  forcing  are  being  studied.  Studies  are  being 
made  of  the  propagation  of  other  ornamentals,  including  also  the  propagation 
of  fruit  and  rose  stocks  from  seed,  and  by  grafting,  layering  and  cuttings. 
SxpeTiments  in  the  proper  storage  of  nursery  stock  to  determine  optimum 
moisture  and  temperature  conditions  for  best  resifLts  are  being  made. 

Nursery  sales  during  1929,  according  to  the  1930  Census  Report,  in¬ 
volved  approximately  186,000,000  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  (excluding 
strawberry  and  other  berry  plants).  As  of  April  1,  1930,  the  nurserymen 
had  growing  for  further  development  and  future  sales  nearly  490,000,000  of 
the  same  items.  The  value  of  the  sales  in  1929  amounted  to  about  $95>000,000. 
Relatively  little  research  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  nursery  industry  has 
been  done  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  problems  concerning  suitable  under¬ 
stocks,  methods  of  propagation  and  the  winter  storage  of  nursery  stock  remain 
unsolved.  An  understock  may  lack  hardiness,  or  congeniality  with  the  variety 
grafted  on  it,  or  it  may  lack  insect  or  disease  resistance  of  adaptability  to 
soil  conditions,  or  in  other  ways  it  may  lack  qualities  necessary  to  make  it 
of  permanent  value  to  the  planter.  Great  losses  to  both  nurserymen  and  fruit 
growers  have  occurred  in  the  past  from  the  use  of  unsuitable  stocks.  More 
rapid,  less  tedious  and  less  costly  methods  of  propagating  certain  kinds  of 
stocks  are  needed.  Heavy  losses  from  the  destructive  effects  of  improper 
storage  conditions  during  winter  are  often  suffered.  Research  on  storage 
conditions  for  optimum  results  should  save  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  such 
losses . 


Fruit  disease  investigations.  Destructive  fungous,  bacterial,  virus, 
and  physiological  diseases  of  all  the  more  important  kinds  of  fruits  and  nuts 
are  studied  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  life  histories,  methods  of 
dissemination,  means  of  infection  and  methods  of  control,  whether  spraying, 
disinfection,  fumigation,  eradication  or  other  means.  Efforts  are  made  to 
develop  new  sprays  superior  to  those  now  generally  in  use  in  effectiveness 
and  in  freedom  from  causing  injury  to  host  plants.  Work  is  in  progress  on 
diseases  affecting  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  prune,  grape,  straw¬ 
berry,  raspberry,  cranberry,  blueberry,  orange,  grapefruit,  avocado,  mango, 
pecan,  Persian  walnut  and  filbert. 

Losses  due  to  the  more  prevalent  fruit  diseases  have  been  estimated  to 
amount  annually  to  about  $50,000,000;  similar  losses  from  pecan,  Persian  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  filberts  add  nearly  $2,500,000  to  the  total.  A  large  propurtion  of 
these  losses  should  unquestionably  be  preventable  by  the  proper  use  of  suit¬ 
able  control  measures.  Disastrously  large  proportions  of  fruit  crops  are 
frequently  lost  by  growers,  their  income  being  reduced  proportionately.  The 
use  of  suitable  control  methods  would  largely  prevent  such  disasters  and  aid 
greatly  in  stabilizing  yearly  production  -  a  factor  of  basic  importance  to 
the  grower  and  consumer  alike,  and  to  the  fruit  industry  generally.  The 
objectives  of  the  work  are  directed  to  these  ends. 
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Vegetable  production,  standardization  and  Improvement.  These  activities 
include  studies  of  improved  methods  of  handling  seed,  pfoduction  of  plants  in 
plant  beds  and  establishing  field  plantings;  studies  of  the  adaptability  of 
specific  crops  and  varieties  to  different  regions  as  affected  by  water  supply, 
temperature,  and  other  meteorological  factors;  the  causes  and  control  of 
numerous  non-parasitic  diseases  or  abnormal  growth  and  development  troubles 
of  vegetable  crops;  the  factors  determining  high  culinary  and  market  q'oality 
in  vegetable  products  and  methods  of  their  control;  the  breeding  and  selection 
of  disease-resistant  vegetable  varieties  of  improved  culinary  and  market 
quality  to  meet  specific  market,  shipping  or  manufacturing  requirements;  the 
establishment  of  nationally  applicable  standards  and  descriptions  of  commerci¬ 
ally  important  varieties. 

According  to  the  1930  Census  and  data  of  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture, 
the  total  farm  value  of  the  crops  receiving  consideration  in  this  project  was 
about  $800,000,000  in  1929‘  On  account  of  recent  low  prices  in  the  past  few 
years  the  total  value  of  these  crops  is  now  far  less,  probably  no  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars,  despite  the  fa,ct  that  production  of  these  commodities 
has  not  grea.tly  decreased.  Recent  increases  in  cost  of  many  items  entering 
into  vegetable  production  have  further  lessened  the  opportunity  of  vegetable 
growers  to  realize  a  profit  and  in  many  cases  to  even  meet  costs  of  production. 
The  employment  of  every  possible  im.provem.ent  in  crop  production  technic  is 
impera.tive  if  millions  of  growers  are  to  be  even  moderately  successful.  The 
investigations  under  way  are  designed  to  remove  as  many  ha.zards  of  production 
as  possible  in  order  to  permit  the  grower  to  m.ore  accurately  estimate  plant¬ 
ing  requirements  and  production.  Adaptation  studies  permit  more  accurate  re- 
comm.endations  as  to  varieties  in  different  regions  thereby  avoiding  loss  to 
growers  who  might  attempt  to  grow  varieties  not  suitable  to  their  conditions 
but  eminently  successful  elsewhere.  Some  abnormalities  have  been  corrected  in 
various  crops,  but  many  require  study.  The  salvation  of  the  Southeastern 
tomato  industry  by  the  development  of  disease-resistant  varieties  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  Can  be  done  by  breeding.  Additiona.1  and  increasingly  severe 
diseases  in  many  crops  demand  intensive  breeding  work  as  the  best  if  not  the 
only  practicable  method  of  avoiding  destmaction  by  disea.se.  Disease-resistant 
tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  and  lettuce  are  in  course  of  development. 
Other  methods  of  disease  control  must  be  developed  pending  new  varieties.  The 
recent  publication  of  accirrate  and  nationally  dependable  standards  for  varie¬ 
ties  of  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  peas,  has  already  resulted  in  improvement  in 
seed  stocks  available  for  sale.  Additional  crops  must  be  similarly  studied. 

Vegetable  disease  investigations.  Fungous,  virus  and  bacterial  dis¬ 
eases  of  all  the  more  important  vegetable  crops  are  studied  to  determine  life 
histories,  means  of  dissemination  methods  of  infection,  and  means  of  control 
or  prevention.  In  many  cases  the  breeding  of  varieties  resistant  to  des¬ 
tructive  diseases  is  in  progress..  Special  breeding  or  selection  investigations 
for  disease  resistance  are  being  conducted  with  lettuce,  muskmelon  and  peas  in 
California;  celery  in  Florida;  tomatoes  in  Florida,  Utah  and  California;  peas 
and  beans  in  Colorado,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon;  cabbage  in  Wisconsin; 
potatoes  in  Maine,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Worth  Dakota,  Louisiana,  Mary¬ 
land  and  other  States  and  sweet  potatoes  in  Mississippi,  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Losses  from  disease  in  the  more  important  vegetables  other  than  potatoes 
are  estimated  to  amount  to  something  like  $84,000,000  annually.  The  estimated 
loss  from  potato  disease  alone  is  about  $45,000,000  making  a  total  estimated 
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annual  loss  from  diseases  of  $l29,OOOi  OGlO.  Much  of  this  loss  could  he  pre¬ 
vented  if  new  spray  materials  and  spraying  methods  could  he  developed.  If 
disease  resistant  varieties  of  high  quality  could  he  developed  hy  breeding, 
great  savings  would  result.  Vegetable  disease  control  is  basic  to  stabilized 
production.  It  is  to  these  ends  that  the  research  on  Vegetable  diseases 
is  prosecuted. 

Potato  production  investigations.  The  investigations  fall  mainly  into 
two  groups:  Breeding  and  selection  to  develop  new  varieties  that  possess 
■superior  table  quality,  better  adaptability  to  diverse  soil,  climatic  and 
other  conditions,  resistance  to  disease;  and  cultural  methods,  including 
storing  and  handling  of  seed  stocks  to  obtain  optimum  results.  Breeding 
and  selection  work  is  carried  on  cooperatively  in  important  potato  producing 
Sta.tes  -  Maine,  Virginia,  Mar.3''land,  Uorth  Carolina,  New  York,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  others.  Cultural  investigations  are  conducted  to  determine  the 
most  profitable  quantity  of  seed  to  use;  time  of  cutting  seed,  and  manner  of 
handling  thereafter;  best  methods  of  planting;  the  most  efficient  use  of 
fertilizers;  amo'unt  of  irrigation  necessary  in  different  regions,  and  the 
effect  on  results  of  storing  seed  stocks  at  different  temperatures  and 
humidities. 

The  average  farm  value  of  the  potato  crop  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  about  $266,000,000.  In  some  years  the  value  is  as  much  as  $4775000j000. 
The  potato  crop  is  vastly  important  to  the  farmer;  it  is  the  most  important 
vegetable  crop  to  the  cons'omer  based  on  volivne  used.  Though  extensive  com¬ 
mercial  production  is  restricted  to  perhaps  a  dozen  States  the  potato  is  the 
most  universally  grown  of  all  vegetable  crops.  Problems  of  production  are  as 
varied  as  the  diverse  conditions  under  which  the  crop  is  grown.  Low  yields 
per  unit  of  land  prevail  generally.  Stabilization  of  production  through 
greatly  increased  yields  per  unit  of  land,  thus  reducing  acreage  and  lessen¬ 
ing  costs  of  production;  better  handling  of  seed  stocks;  and  the  development 
of  varieties  of  superior  quality  and  resistant  to  disease  are  some  of  the 
principal  means  of  bettering  the  potato  industry  and  particularly  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 


Fruit  and  vegetable  handling,  transportation  and  storage  investiga¬ 
tions  .  Investigations  are  conducted  to  determine  the  proper  maturity  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  for  various  trade  outlets  and  to  develop  more  econ¬ 
omical  and  efficient  methods  of  handling,  packing,  shipping  and  storing  the 
crops  after  they  are  grown  and  are  in  the  process  of  marketing.  Experiments 
are  conducted  to  determine  the  most  effective  methods  of  cooling  and  refriger¬ 
ating  fruits  and  vegetables  in  transit;  best  methods  of  car  heating  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  while  in  transit  during  extremely  cold  weather;  methods  of 
controlling  diseases  in  transit,  storage  and  while  on  the  market  of  fruits 
and  vegetaDles;  also  the  effect  of  ethylene  and  other  gases  in  degreening 
fruits.  Methods  of  removing  spray  residues  are  investigated  as  are  methods 
of  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  by  freezing.  Storage  conditions,  es- 
pically  relating  to  termpe nature ,  h-umidity  and  duration  of  storage  period 
and  ripening  conditions  after  removal  that  produce  optimum  results  for  canning, 
fresn  fruit  utilization  or  for  other  purposes,  have  been  studied  to  the  end 
that  Qoality  of  some  products  not  previously  supposed  to  be  inherently  possible 
for  the  t3^pe  of  fruit  used  have  oeen  obtained.  Various  other  problems  relat¬ 
ing  to  handling,  transporting  and  storing  perishable  products  are  receiving 
attention. 
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Vast  Ibises  of  frUits  and  vegetables  occur  in  transit,  storage  and  on 
the  market,  as  a  result  of  disease,  freezing  in  transit,  or  other  conditions 
adverse  to  the  product.  Investigations  that  include  the  history  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  when  shipped  or  stored,  the  temperature  and  other  conditions 
during  transit  by  rail,  boat  or  other  means,  and  during  storage  and  marketing 
periods  are  essential  to  get  at  the^.  facts  needed  in  correlating  cause  and 
effect.  The  removal  of  spray  residues  necessary  to  bring  them  within  legal 
requirements  of  tolerance  has  presented  complicated  problems  tha,t  are  entire¬ 
ly  beyond  the  facilities  and  ability  of  growers  and  shippers  to  solve  for 
themselves.  Preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  freezing  is  recognized 
as  a  valuable  method  of  preservation,  but  it  presents  many  problems  that  re- 
q.uire  scientific  research  from  physiological  and  other  standpoints  -  effect 
of  rate  of  freezing  and  temperature  on  quality,  type  of  container,  suitability 
of  different  varieties,  wholesomeness  of  the  product,  and  many  others  of  like 
character.  The  use  of  ethylene  and  other  gases  in  treating  citrus  fruits  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  green  color  in  fruit  that  is  commercially 
mature  requires  research  to  determine  limits  of  usefulness  of  the  process, 
methods  of  application,  effect  on  the  fruit,  and  other  like  factors  so  that 
the  growers,  shippers  and  the  industry  generally  can  take  full  advantage  of 
its  beneficial  possibilities.  The  working  out  of  storage  and  hipening  de¬ 
tails  in  handling  Kieffer  and  other  pears  of  the  same  type  that  result  in  a 
greatly  improved  quality  of  fruit  for  canning  and  other  purposes  should  add 
very  materially  to  the  value  of  a  type  of  fruit  grown  extensively  and  widely, 
and  which  heretofore  has  had  a  relatively  small  value  in  part  because  of  its 
poor  eating  quality.  These  and  other  lines  of  investigation  have  aided,  and 
are  continuing  to  aid  very  greatly  in  the  handling  of  perishable  products. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  utilization  investigations.  The  work  includes  re¬ 
search  relating  to  the  fundamental  factors  involved  in  the  preservation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  canning,  drying  and  freezing,  the  relation  of 
va,rietal  characters  and  stage  of  maturity  to  the  appearance,  palatability  and 
food  value  of  the  products;  also  of  basic  importance  are  the  studies  of  the 
microbiological  problems  arising  in  connection  with  spoilage  in  canned  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  more  especially  in  the  newer  field  of  preservation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  freezing.  All  studies  on  the  utilization  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  eating  quality  and  character  of  the  pre¬ 
served  product  are  based  on  the  adaptability  of  different  varieties  to  the 
particular  method  of  preserva,tion  in  question.  Studies  in  determining  the 
best  methods  of  manufacturing  unfermented  and  fermented  fruit  juices  are  re¬ 
ceiving  especial  attention. 

The  best  figures  available  give  the  aggregate  value  of  "canned  and 
processed  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  pickles,  preserves,  jams,  jellies  and 
sauces,  all  industries,"  for  1929  as  $721,845,902.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  1931  is  $481,4i6,o6s,  a  season  of  com.paratively  light  packs,  showing  that 
the  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetable  products  preserved  by  canning,  freezing, 
and  in  other  ways  is  impressive.  Heavy  losses  due  to  spoilage  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  past.  The  basic  factors  determined  in  this  research  work 
have  made  possible  considerable  savings  in  this  particular.  The  improvement 
in  appearance,  palatability,  and  food  value  resulting  from  better  methods  of 
preservation  have  materially  widened  markets  and  increased  consumer  demand. 

The  frozen  pack  process  of  preservation  presents  many  problems,  including 
microbiological  factors  of  unknown  relation  to  the  food  values  and  wholesome- 
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ness  of  the  products.  Many  new!  prohlems  are  arising  from  the  application 
of  this  new  method  of  preservation  tQ  a  wide  variety  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  the  successful  solution  of  these  problems  will  require  thorough 
investigations.  Many  problems  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  fer¬ 
mented  and  unfermented  fruit  juices  so  that  a  distinctive  home  product  may 
be  developed  remain  unsolved. 

Floriculture  and  landscape  gardening.  Investigations  are  made  to 
determine  the  value  of  different  varieties  of  various  groups  of  ornamental 
plants  including  annuals,  herbaceous  perennials,  roses  and  other  hardy 
plantd  and  trees  to  determine  their  suitability  for  different  uses  and 
their  adaptability  to  different  climatic  and  other  conditions.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  plant  material  for  ornamenting  home  grounds  and  public  buildings 
is  studied;  the  selection  and  use  of  plants  and  trees  for  park,  and  road¬ 
side  planting,  and  for  farm  homestead  improvement  are  receiving  attention. 

The  1930  Census  Report  shows  that  in  1929  nursery  sales  included 
about  110,000,000  specimens  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  other  similar 
plants  (not  counting  in  annuals,  bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants).  On  April 
1,  1930.  there  were  growing  in  the  nurseries  of  the  United  States,  for 
further  development  and  future  sale  about  3^0»000»000  specimens  of  the 
same  items.  The  sales  of  florists  stocks,  roses,  carnations  and  the  like, 
grown  in  greenhouses  and  in  the  open  during  1929  amounted  to  more  than 
$98,000,000.  The  study  of  this  type  of  material  to  determine  varietal 
merit  and  effectiveness  and  adaptability  to  different  conditions  and  uses 
is  necessary  in  order  to  supply  information  constantly  and  increasingly 
in  demand  by  the  public;  also  to  determine  best  methods  of  culture  in¬ 
cluding  pruning,  fertilizing  and  general  care.  The  development  by  selec¬ 
tion  of  improved  varieties,  particularly  of  hardy  chrysanthemums,  to  pro¬ 
vide  early  and  desirable  flowering  types  for  regions  where  the  growing 
season  is  comparatively  short  is  yielding  results  of  large  potential  im¬ 
portance. 

Bulb  investigations.  Experiments  with  tulips,  hyacinths,  daffodils, 
lilies  and  other  bulbous  flowering  plants  are  conducted.  The  work  includes 
a  study  of  cultural  methods,  effects  of  different  storage  conditions  and 
handling  methods  on  subsequent  grov/th  and  flowering,  the  object  being  to 
regulate  at  will  time  of  flov/ering  by  appropriate  treatment.  Breeding 
and  selection  to  develop  improved  types  and  varieties,  and  the  development 
of  information  regarding  various  new  or  little  knovm  bulbous  flowering 
species  and  types  that  possess  potential  commercial  value  are  important 
phases  of  these  investigations. 

In  a  large  measure  the  object  of  bulb  culture  investigations  is  the 
establishment  in  suitable  regions  of  an  American  bulb  production  industry  in 
place  of  importing  the  supply  used  by  American  planters  and  greenhouse  men. 
This  is  true  particularly  of  the  commonly  designa^ted  "Dutch  Bulbs".  In  1929 
there  were  imported  into  this  country  23 5 >000,000  to  250,000,000  bulbs  in¬ 
cluding  hyacinths,  tulips,  daffodils,  crocus,  lily  and  other  commonly  grown 
stocks.  The  value  was  nearly  $7,000,000.  In  1932  the  importation  of  the 
same  items  was  l40,000,000  to  150,000,000  bulbs,  with  a  value  of  about 
$2,260,000.  Many  American  growers,  largely  as  a  result  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  are  now  producing  supplies  of  bulbs  formerly  imported.  The  importa¬ 
tion-  of  certaun  stocks  is  now  prohibited  because  of  quarantine  regulations. 
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In  these  investigations  methods  are  "being  developed  that  greatl;^  simplify 
cultural  practices  and  reduce  cost  of  production!  By  use  of  special  methods 
of  storing  and  ho.ndling,  practices  are  "being  originated  so  that  florists  may 
secure  blossoms  of  iris  and  daffodils  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  usual 
time  of  blooming,  and  at  periods  when  good  demand  for  them  can  readily  be 
developed.  This  greatly  extends  the  "forcing  sea.son"  for  these  items,  and 
at  little  or  no  added  expense  to  the  growers.  More  than  100  lily  progenies 
from  breeding  work  are  being  developed;  several  lily  hybrid  selections  of 
much  promise  and  representing  new  types  have  been  brought  to  the  stage  of 
introduction.  These  tand  other  investigations  of  great  potential  promise 
to  the  industries  are  in  progress. 

Diseases  of  florists'  stocks,  shrubs  and  other  orn,amental  plants. 
Investiga,tions  are  in  progress  on  fungous,  bacterial,  virus  and  pliysiological 
diseases  of  floral  crops,  shrubs  and  other  plants  grown  for  orn.omental  pur¬ 
poses  including  roses,  daffodils,  gladiolus,  a,zaleas  and  a  wide  range  of 
other  plants.  Special  studies  designed  to  save  the  valuable  old  boxwood 
plantings  oud  the  magnolia  and  azalea  gardens  of  the  South  are  in  progress. 
Diseases  affecting  the  newly  established  bulb  industries  in  the  Northwest, 
Southeast  and  Northeast  are  receiving  special  attention. 

With  the  expanding  interest  in  recent  years  in  the  growing  of 
ornamental  plants,  disease  problems  began  to  multiply  with  corresponding 
demands  made  of  the  Department  for  help.  Because  of  the  universal  interest 
in  and  extensive  planting  of  roses  and  the  seriousness  of  certain  diseases, 
particular  attention  has  been  directed  to  them  with  a  view  to  finding 
effective  and  practicable  means  of  control.  A  similar  situation  prevails 
with  respect  to  bulbs,  lilies  and  ornamental  plantings.  The  v/'ork  is 
directed  to  particular  disease  troubles  that  cause  serious  loss  to  the 
producers  of  particular  kinds  of  florists'  and  ornamental  stocks  as  well 
as  to  the  purchasers  and  planters.  There  are  no  complete  figures  available 
on  the  loss  due  to  diseases  of  ornamental  plants.  An  estimate  has  been 
made  of  $2,500,000  annually  due  to  diseases  of  greenhouses  roses  alone. 

The  continuance  of  certain  famous  a,zalea  gardens  and  boxwood  plantings  in 
the  South  is  a.pparently  contingent  on  the  development  of  a  sa,tisf a.ctory 
means  of  controlling  very  serious  disea.ses  that  have  recently  attacked  them. 

Cheyenne  horticultural  field  station.  Experiments  are  conducted  to 
determine  the  best  metnods  of  growing  successfully  fruits,  vegetables, 
flowers,  ornajnentals  a,nd  shelter-belt  plants  both  under  dry  a.nd  irrigated 
land  conditions  in  the  Great  Plains  area.  Varieties  of  the  different 
horticulture,!  crops  best  suited  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  this 
region  are  determined.  Soil  mcan.agement ,  fertilizers  and  various  cultural 
practices  a,re  studied  in  relation  to  crop  production.  Breeding  investiga¬ 
tions  to  develop  fruit  s.nd  vegetable  varieties  resistant  to  disease  and 
drought  and  low  tempera.tnu'e  are  conducted.  Investigations  relative  to 
the  best  species  of  trees  to  use  for  shelter-belts  and  studies  relative 
to  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  tree  arrangement  from  the  standpoint 
of  checking  wind  velocity  and  snows  and  the  relation  of  the  shelter-belt 
to  the  prevention  of  soil  blowing  and  the  retention  of  moistiore  are  made. 

This  station  serves  a  vast  area  of  the  Great  Plains  country,  in 
which  are  located  a  great  many  ranchers  and  farmers  who  are  endeavoring  to 
select  and  grow  successfully  various  cash  crops.  Such  studies  should  help 
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determine  the  "best  varieties  and  the  best  methods  bf  culture  for  most 
successful  plant  growth  hnd  production  and  at  the  same  time  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  hardiness  to  withstand  low  temperatures.  The  hest  selection  and 
proper  arrangement  of  trees  for  shelter-helt  planting  should  result  in  a 
more  profitable  agriculture  and  better  and  more  pleasant  surroundings  in 
which  to  live.  Although  living  conditions  in  this  Great  Plains  area  should 
be  made  much  more  pleasant,  the  improvement  in  the  production  methods  of 
crops  for  this  region  should  result  in  greatly  increased  financial  returns 
to  the  owners. 


(1)  GENETICS  AND  BIOPHYSICS 


Appropriation, 

1932  . . 

$  36,420 

Appropriation, 

1933  .......  . 

36,220 

Appropriation, 

1934  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

33,617 

Appropriation, 

1935 . 

■  30,225 

(a) 

Budget  Estiraat 

e,  1936 . .  . 

31,675 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  wifi 

j. 

Appropriation,  1935  . 

1.1+50 

(!:>) 

(a)  Includes  $1,472  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  ("to  3bi°)  ^  as 

follows:  (l)  $64o  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $S32  from  fujid  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28’, 
1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $1,450  compared  with  1935  appropriation  represents  5% 

salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^). 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

'Estimated) 

[Estimated) 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Genetics  and  Biophysics 

$27,831 

$30,225 

$31,675 

(1)  $1,450 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  im¬ 
poundments.  . . 

Other  amounts  unob¬ 
ligated . 

1,300 

4,486 

_  _  _ 

-  — 

- - 

- - 

Total  appropriation.... 

33,617 

30,225 

31,675 

+  1,450 

(l)  Tne  increase  of  $1,450  for  1936  is  for  5^  salary  restoration 
(to  lOa^o), 
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70EK  DONE  UNDER  TUIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  The  general  ohjective  of  this  Division  is  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  way  plants  grow  and  reproduce.  The  method  of  attack  is  to 
investigate  the  mechanism  of  inheritance  hy  which  characters  are  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  with  the  idea  of  giving  direction  to  the 
improvement  of  plants  by  combining  existing  characters;  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  indo.cing  new  characters  by  various  kinds  of  radiation,  such 
as  x-ray,  heat  and  light;  and  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  influencing 
the  growth  of  plants  by  changing  the  physical  nature  of  the  environment  such 
as  electric  currents,  light  of  particular  wave  length  or  colors,  etc. 

Some  of  the  problems  under  immediate  investigation  are:  A  detailed 
stud;^''  of  the  chromosomes  of  maize  and  related  plants.  These  minute  bodies 
are  known  to  be  the  vehicles  for  transmitting  characters  from  parent  to 
offspring.  This  work  has  progressed  to  a  point  where  particular  cliromosomes 
bearing  known  characters  can  be  identified  under  the  microscope  and  correl¬ 
ated  with  the  plant  behavior  in  the  field.  This  investigation  requires 
field  plantings  of  maize  and  maize  relatives,  and  cytological  laboratory 
work. 


The  effect  of  light  of  different  wave  lengths  on  the  germination  of 
seeds  is  being  studied  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Seed  Labora^tory.  Certadn 
seeds  have  been  found  that  will  not  germinate  without  e:cposurs  to  red  or 
yellow  light,  while  blue  light  prevents  germination.  Surprisingly  short 
exposiires  ha,ve  been  found  effective.  The  possibility  of  increasing  plant 
growth  by  screening  out  deleterious  wave  lengths  is  indicated. 

The  requirements  for  these  investigations  in  addition  to  a  trained 
personnel  are  laboratory  equipment  of  lenses,  prisms,  temperature  control 
chambers,  etc. 

The  m,aintenance  of  a  living  collection  of  primitive  varieties  of 
maize  grown  by  the  AmeriCccn  India,ns  represents  what  is  left  of  the  stocks 
from  which  all  existing  varieties  of  maize  liave  been  developed.  To  main¬ 
tain  these  va,rieties  for  the  future  use  of  corn  breeders  requires  field 
plantings  and  hand  pollination  to  mahntain  the  purity  of  the  strains. 


(m)  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY 


Appropriation,  1332  .  $  59,96o 

Appropriation,  I933  .  50,000 

Appropriation,  193'l .  46,133 


Appropriation,  I935  . .  4l,362  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  42,818' 

Increase,  Budget  193^,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  1,456  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $2,020  to  cover  5f^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 
follows:  (1)  $879  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
(2)  $l,l4l  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.2l(e)of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 
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(T^) 


Increase  of 
5^  salary 
Seduction: 


$1,456  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 

restoration,  1936  (to.  100^) . +$2,121 

Continuation  of  1935  impoundmient . -  665 

+  1,456 


FROJECT 

STATEMENT 

1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Fro jects 

1934 

5^  Salary  ; Working 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

Restoratiop  Funds 

Obligated: 

Mycologj^  . 

$i4,91S 

$15,215 

$16,029 

$  Sl4  :  -  -  - 

Flant  Disease  Survey.. 

19,423 

21,221 

22,263 

l,042  :  - 

Mushroom  investigations 

3,347 

4,261 

4,526 

265  ; - 

Total  obligations . 

37,6ss 

40,697 

42,818 

(1)  2,121  :  - 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction  irn- 

poundments . 

1,600 

Other  legislative 

impo''undment  s . 

360 

665 

_  _  _ 

-  :  _  665(2) 

Other  amounts  unobli- 

gated . 

6,485 

_  _  _ 

_  _  _ 

_  -  -  1  _  _  „ 

Total  appropriation. . . . 

46,133 

41,362 

42,818 

+  1 , 45  6 

»  -  -  — 

Th.e  increase  of  $1,456  for  1936  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $2,121  for  5fo  sala,ry  restoration,  1936  (to  100^)  . 

( 2 )  A  decrease  of  $665,  continuinig;  1935  impo~ondment . 

WOEK  DOITS  UNDER  THIS  APFROFRIATION 

General .  Tlie  v/ork  under  this  apporpriation  includes  the  collection 
and  study  of  plant  parasites  and  other  fungi,  surveys  of  plant  diseases  in 
the  United  States,  and  investigohions  on  the  culture  and  diseases  of  mushrooms. 

Mycolog~y .  This  project  is  concerned  with  the  identification  of  fungi 
of  all  groups  for  Federal  and  State  workers,  students,  teachers,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public;  with  supplying  information  on  fungi  to  those  interested;  with  the 
preparation  of  detailed  studies  of  various  fungus  groups  as  a  basis  for  rout¬ 
ine  identif ica.tions ;  and  with  the  upbuilding  and  imaintenance  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  collection  of  the  fungi  of  the  world  for  reference  and  study  purposes. 
Special  problems  include  the  study  of  fungi  attacking  insects,  of  poisonous 
and  edible  field  and  forest  mushrooms,  and  of  prara,sites  of  destructive  fungi 
as  well  as  the  comprehensive  indexing  of  the  literature  on  plant  diseases  and 
fungi  in  general,  in  cooperation  with  the  plant  disease  survey.  A  fungus 
exchange  service  is  maintained  both  as  a.  mecans  of  securing  new  and  vo.l'oa.ble 
material  for  the  national  collection  and  to  supply  workers  in  the  State 
Experiment  Stations  and  elsewhere  with  specimens  needed  for  research  or  in¬ 
struct  ionad  work. 
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This  project  operates  as  a  national  service  unit  along  the  above  lines 
and  the  extent  of  the  identifications  and  requests  for  fungus  information 
supplied  reaches  a  total  limited  only  by  the  size  of  its  staff.  The  fungus 
collection  now  totals  over  300,000  specimens,  with  supplementary  collections 
of  photographs,  microscopic  preparations  and  necessary  covering  indexes,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Plant  disease  S'Urvey.  i^ork  under  this  project  consists  of  collecting 
by  means  of  surveys  and  through  cooperation  with  State  institutions  and  other 
agencies  current  information  as  to  the  occurrence,  prevalence,  the  ra.te  of 
spread,  and  the  seasonal  and  geographical  distribution  of  plant  diseases  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  losses  caused  by  them  as  well  as  the  appearance 
of  new  and  dangerous  diseases  or  epidemics  and  unusual  outbreaks  of  diseases. 
Piles  are  maintained  in  which  the  information,  in  permanent  and  accessible 
form,  is  always  available  to  plant  pathologists  and  economists  and  others  to 
whom  they  are  of  value.  In  cooperation  with  the  Mycology  project  a  file  of 
plant  disease  literature  of  the  World  is  mcaintained.  By  means  of  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  periodical,  current  iI^formation  on  the  status  of  plant  diseases  in 
the  United  States  is  distributed  to  plant  pathologists  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 


The  work  of  this  project  is  all  national  or  broadly  regional  in  scope. 

It  is  non-competitive  and  organized  on  the  basis  of  cooperation  with  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Sta.te  and  Federal  workers  in  the  field  of  its  activity.  It 
functions  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on  plant  diseases  and  is  the 
only  agency  in  the  country  which  attempts  to  study  the  significance  of  plant 
diseases  and  the  factors  which  regulate  outbreaks  on  a  material  basis.  More 
than  150  State  Experiment  Station  workers  from  every  state  in  the  Union  are 
included  in  the  list  of  voluntary  official  collaborators  served  by  the  Survey 
and  whose  reports  are  recorded,  preserved,  summarized,  and  distributed  to 
interested  persons  and  agencies  currently  through  the  project's  periodical 
and  privately  through  correspondence  or  the  courtesy  of  the  files  as  the 
occasion  may  arise. 

Mushroom  investigations.  This  project  is  concerned  at  present  with  im¬ 
provements  in  cultural  practices  and  sanita.ry  procedure  in  musliroorn  houses; 
with  studies  in  the  life  history,  behavior  and  control  of  the  "Truffle"  dis¬ 
ease  and  other  destructive  mushroom  troubles;  with  the  development  of  nev/  non¬ 
competitive  mushroom  industries  through  'work  to  establish  in  the  United  States 
cultivation  of  the  European  Truffle,  the  Japanese  mushroom  a.nd  to  grow  under 
artificial  conditions  the  Morel  and  other  desirable  wild  types;  with  studies 
to  estaolish  fundamental  principles  in  the  physiology  and  genetics  of  mush¬ 
rooms  and  the  inter-relation  of  aeration,  temperakure,  and  other  factors  in 
musiiroom  compost  heaps  and  related  problems  as  direct  aids  to  the  industry. 

The  mushroom  industry  of  the  United  States  represents  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  approximately  ^15,000,000  with  annual  gross  receipts  from  mushroom 
products  of  about  $5'j000,000.  In  close  connection  with  this  industry  this 
project  has  developed  improved  cultural  practices  and  disease  control  methods 
so  as  to  lower  production  costs.  It  is  also  concerned  with  the  development  of 
similar  industries  through  cultivation  of  other  edible  fungi  (i.e.  the  truffle, 
a  $b, 000, 000  industry  in  Ero^nce).  Poxiular  interest  is  shown  by  the  sending  out 
in  one  year  of  over  50,000  copies  of  publications  on  mushroom  culture  and  dis¬ 
eases.  Other  definite  results  have  been  the  development  of  an  artificial  com¬ 
post  to  replace  horse  manure  when  such  a  step  is  necessary  and  control  of  the 
"bubbles"  disease. 
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(n)  MTIOITAL  A330RSTma 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  30,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  5,000 

Anpropriation,  1934  .  4,758 


Appropriation,  1935  .  4,253  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  14, 307 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  10,054  (h) 


(a)  Includes  $107  to  cover  5-:  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 

follows:  (1)  $47  transferred  from  S-areau  of  Animal  Industry:  and  (2) 
$60  from  fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(d)  Increase  of  $10,054  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO'i^o) . +  54 

Increase  in  vrorking  funds  for  1936  . +  10 , 000 


+  10,054 


PROoTSCl  STATEMENT 


Pro J  ects 

1935  .  1936 

1934  ^  ■ 

: (Estimated)' (Estimated) 

..  Increas g_ ,_p 
5/0  Salary 
Res  to ration 

r_ds  crease  , 
V/orking 
Funds 

Obligated: 

Rational  arboretum. . 

$3,942.  $4,253  '  $14,307 

(1)  $54 

+  $10,000(2 

Unobligated:  ■  ’  . .  ~  •• 

Salary  reduction  ^  ■ 

impoundments  . .  17;  ___  ___ 

Other  amounts  unobli-  : 

gated .  799:  _  -  -  ■  _  _  _ 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation...  4,758'  4,253  14,307 

+  10  ,,054 

The  increase  of  $10,054  for  1936  includes: 


(1)  An  increase  of  $54  for  5*^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100*^) 

(2)  An  increase  of  $10,000,  for  preliminai’y  clearing,  maintenance  of 
existing  cleared  areas,  and  similar  ureparatory  development  work  at  the 
Rational  Arboretum  which  should  he  undertaken  during  the  coming  year. 


The  Departm.ent  now  owns  385  acres  of  land  and  has  Jurisdiction  over 
approximately  400  acres  additional  for  establishing  a  Rational  Arboretura. 

The  current  budget  provides  $4,307  for  this  purpose,  v/hich  is  adequate  only 
for  miscellaneous  road  miaintenance ,  watchmen,  and  minor  exuenses. 
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WORK  miRER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Oeneral  ■  The  National  Arhoretnia  was  authorized  hy  Congress  in  an  Act 
approved  March  4,  1927  (Public  No.  799-69th  Congress)  for  research  and  educa¬ 
tion  concerning  tree  and  plant  life.  A  total  of  385  acres  has  been  purchased* 
The  Arboretum  in  its  final  development  ?/ill  contain  living  examples  of  all 
species  of  woocfv  plants  suited  to  outdoor  cultivation  in  this  region  that  wil] 
furnish  the  basis  for  breeding  studies  with  woody  plants  and  ecological 
studies  as  well  as  botanical  work.  It  will  provide  also  such  library, 
herbarium,  office,  greenhouse  and  nursery  facilities  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  out  the  scientific  studies. 

Under  this  appropriation  routine  maintenance  operations  are  conducted 
on  the  National  Arboretum.  The  amount  reiu-esents  a  minimum  for  maintenance 
purposes  and  is  totally  inadequate  to  care  for  the  area  now  included  within 
the  Arboretum  which  is  385  acres.  A  large  amount  of  land  still  remains  to 
be  cleared  and  land  already  cleared  should  be  prepared  for  planting.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  material  now  on  the  ground  must  be  maintained  and  prepared  for 
planting  to  prevent  their  total  loss.  This  appropriation  covers  only  bare 
maintenance  and  does  not  permit  progress  on  plans  for  substantial  development. 


EMER&SNCY  FUNDS 


Direct  Allotment 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimated, 

1935 

Public  Tiforks  Allotments  (National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act): 

National  Arboretum: 

Detailed  survey  of  National 
Arboretumi  Area,  and  ureuara- 

tion  of  large-scale  map  . 

Acquisition  of  lands  for 

$  97 

$9,903 

Arboretum . . . 

385,253 

747 

Total  . 

335,350 

10 , 650 

(o)  NEI-IATOLOGY 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  58,260 

Appropriation,  1933  .  50,000 

Appropriation,  1934  .  46,640 


Appropriation,  1935  .  42,155  (a) 

Budget  Fstimate,  1936  .  43,961 


Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  . 


1,806  (b) 
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(a)  Includes  $1,828  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95fo),.  as 

follov;s:  (l)  $795  transferred  from  B’ureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2) 
$1,033  from  fund  authorized  "by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(h)  Increase  of  $1,806  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . .  +$1,856 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment  .....  50 

+  1.806' 


PROJECT  STATEMEIIT 


Projects 

;  1935 

1934  ;  : 

1  (Estimated)  ; 

1936  :  Increase  or 

;  5^0  Salary 

(Sstimated):Restoration 

dpcrea.se 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated! 

Plant  parasitic  and 

soil  inhabiting 

nematodes  . 

$  34,231  ;  $  39,895  : 

$  41,761 

;  $  1 , 856 

-  -  - 

Mermithidae,  nemas  in- 

festing  insects  .  .  - 

2,300  ;  2,210  : 

2,200 

•  -  -  _ 

—  —  “ 

Total  obligations  .  . 

36,531  i  42,105  j 

43,961 

:  (1)1,856 

-  -  - 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments . 

1,600  :  - ; 

-  -  - 

;  _  _  _ 

-  -  - 

Other  legislative 

impoundinent  s  . .  .  . 

1,600  :  50  ; 

_  _  _ 

;  _  -  _ 

-50  (2 

Other  amo'onts  unob- 

ligated  . 

6,909  :  - • 

-  -  - 

'  _  _  _ 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation. . . . 

46,640  42,155  ' 

43,961 

■  + 

1,805 

The  increase  of  $1,806  for  1936  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $1,856  for  5?o  salary  restoration,  1336  (to  100^). 

(2)  A  reduction  of  $50.  continuiiy;  1935  irnpouncment . 


WORK  UKRER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  It  is  widely  iniown  that  parasitic  nemntodes  or  threadworms  are 
the  cause  of  numerous  diseases  in  man  and  domesticated  anima-ls  (hookworm,  As- 
caris.  Trichina,  etc.).  It  is  not  often  realized,  however,  that  numerous 
nematode  species  also  parasitize  lower  a.nimnls  (such  as  insects,  millipeds, 
spiders,  snails,  etc.),  or  prey  on  plants  (living  in  or  on  their  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers  or  seeds),  or  live  more  or  less  free  (thousands  of  species) 
in  the  soil,  in  fresh  o.nd  marine  waters.  These  nematodes,  most  often  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  because  of  their  small  size,  interfere  in  many  wa,ys  with 
humon  activities.  They  o.re  the  co.use  of  some  of  the  v/orst  crop  diseases,  such 
as  r-oot-knot,  which  today  is  knovm  to  affect  over  1,000  different  kinds  of 
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plants,  including  a  large  portion  of  our  most  valuable  crops  (cotton, 
tobacco,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  peach  trees,  grape 
vines,  etc.)  and  ornamental  plants,  even  various  forest  trees.  There  is 
the  so-called  sugar  beet  nematode,  a  very  dreaded  pest  which  attacks  some 
200  different  hosts,  formerlj'"  knov;n  mainly  as  the  cause  of  "beet  tiredness" 
or  "beet  sickness"  of  the  soil,  but  recently  the  subject  of  very  drastic 
measures  in  various  potato  growing  regions  of  Sv/eden,  Oreat  Britain  and 
Germany.  Then  there  may  be  mentioned  the  bulb  or  stem  nematode,  a  spec¬ 
ies  also  known  to  attack  some  250  different  host  plants  and  in  some  cases 
very  detrimentally,  e.g.,  narcissus  bulbs,  alfalfa,  clover,  sweet 
potatoes  and  Irish  potatoes.  This  form  is  subject  to  q_uarantine  (llo .  62). 
Another  form,  the  strav^berry  nematode,  is  ju'^incipally  Imown  as  the 
causative  agent  of  strawberry  dwarf  or  crimp  but  also  attacks  a  wide 
variety  of  plants,  especially  ornamentals  such  as  begonias,  ferns  and 
chrysanthemums.  Other  outstanding  nematode  pests  of  plants  are  the  wheat 
nematode  (the  cause  of  cockle  ears),  the  citrus  nematode,  the  meadow  nematode, 
the  burrowing  nematode  (mostly  on  tropical  and  subtropical  plants  like  sngiar 
cane,  coffee  trees,  etc.)  and  numerous  forms  which  are  less  important  or 
little  Icaown  at  present. 

Except  where  they  attack  useful  insects  such  as  bees,  bumblebees,  etc., 
the  insect  parasitic  nematodes  are  thought  to  be  one  of  nature's  means  of 
keeping  insect  and  similar  pests  in  control.  In  regions  where  grasshoppers 
never  develop  into  damaging  swarms,  it  is  thought  that  parasitic  nematodes  of 
the  group  Isnown  as  rnerrnithids  (sometimes  called  "hairworms"  or  "horsehair' 
snaloes")  are  the  main  natural  controlling  f, actor.  These  mermithids,  however, 
require  certain  climatic  and  moisture  conditions  for  their  proper  development 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  exist  in  the  semi-arid  regions  where  grasshopper 
plagues  regularly  occur. 

Y/ork  of  this  character  is  of  a  highly  specialized  type,  necessitating 
detailed  training  for  the  investigator.  There  are  few  such  specialists,  so 
that  most  state  and  private  agencies  must  rely  on  the  division  of  hematology 
as  the  sole  agency  from  which  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  possibility  that 
a  given  disease  may  be  caused  by  nematodes  and  advice  as  to  procedure  and  con¬ 
trol. 


Plant  parasitic  and  soil  inhabiting  nematodes.  Each  year  activities 
under  this  project  cover  the  exemiination  and  correspond.ence  relating  to  six.  to 
eight  hundred  samples  of  plant  and  soil  material  and  nuirerous  inquiries  per¬ 
taining  to  nematode  diseases  of  plants,  the  significance  of  soil  inhabiting 
forms  for  crop  production  and  soil  fertility.  Smh  problems  are  presented  as 
the  significance  of  forms  found  in  deteriorating  lumber,  or  in  freshwater  fil¬ 
ter  beds,  or  in  vinegar,  or  in  animal  skins  during  the  tanning  process,  etc. 
Planned  research  activities  comprise  investigatiouo  into  the  life  hakits  and 
development  of  the  following  plant  parasitic  forms:  Root  knot  nematode,  sugar 
beet  nematode,  bulb  or  stem  nematode,  and  strawberry  nematode.  The  following 
control  methods  ane  being  investigated:  crop  rotation  for  the  vario’o.s  nematode 
pests  and  their  regional  application;  cultural  control  such  as  early  planting, 
frequent  cultivation,  submersion  and  fallowing;  seeking  and  testing  nematode 
resistant  crop  plants  a.nd  ornamentals;  breeding  resistant  varieties  of  sus¬ 
ceptible  crops;  testing  chemical  and  other  soil  disinfection  methods;  and  de¬ 
veloping  therapeutical  m.ethods  to  cure  infested  plants  by  killing  the  nematodes 
without  harming  the  plants  through  hot  water,  vapor  heat,  vacuum  treatment  or 
chemical  therapeutics  (iodine,  etc.). 
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To  estimate  tlie  savings  resulting  from  these  activities  is  difficult; 
they  touch  home  gardens  as  well  as  large  scale  crop  production,  and  cover 
items  such  as  these;  A  truck  gardener  is  informed  how  to  again  grow  healthy 
carrots  instead  of  his  knotted,  unmarketable,  root-knot-infested  crop;  a 
greenhouse  man  is  told  how  his  unrnarke table ,  leafless  begonias  can  be  cured  by 
controlling  the  strawberry  nematode;  a  real  estate  company  is  informed  how  by 
proper  procedure  they  may  avoid  further  losses  to  shade  trees  affected  by 
nematodes  in  their  city  development.  The  yearly  savings  through  the  activi¬ 
ties  under  this  project  amount  certainly  to  more  than  ten  times  the  araount 
of  the  whole  appropriation. 

Mermithidae,  nemio-S  infesting  insects.  Activities  under  this  project  in¬ 
clude  the  examination  of  and  correspondence  relating  to  some  fifty  to  eighty 
sample  collections  of  nematodes  parasitic  in  lower  animals,  such  as  snails, 
evarthworrns ,  and  insects  (barkbeetles ,  Japanese  beetle,  mosquitoes,  gypsy  moths, 
grasshoppers,  etc.).  Such  collections  are  submitted  for  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  possible  significance  of  the  parasites  as  nratural  enemies  of  these 
pests.  Investigations  on  the  taxonomy,  life  history  and  economic  significance 
of  the  merraithids,  forms  hnown  particularly  as  grasshopper  parasites,  are  no?; 
being  prepared  for  publication. 

Colonization  of  mermiithids  to  control  grasshoppers  in  regions  where 
grasshopper  outbreaks  occuj?  regularly  as  yet  have  not  been  successful.  The 
results  obtained  through  these  investigations,  however,  are  of  great  scientifi 
value  since  they  e.dd  a  new  page  to  our  knowledge  of  how  nature  controls  the 
ravages  of  insect  and  smilar  pests  in  certain  regions. 

(p)  PIA.hT  hXPLOEATIOh  Al'ID  IIJTHODUCTIOIT 

I 

Appropriation,  1932  . .  $  228,140 


Appropriation,  1933  .  ...  175,000 

Appropriation,  1934  .  174,854  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935  .  236,818  (b) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  ....  204, 483 

Decrease,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  32,335  (c) 


(a)  Includes  $11,280  transferred  from  "Br\xit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases" 

for  bibliographical  studies  on  insecticide  plants. 

(b)  Includes  $12,046  transferred  from  "Bruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases" 

for  bibliographical  studies  on  insecticide  plants;  and  $6,475  to  cover 
5^  salary  adjustm.ent  for  1935  (to  95^),  as  follows:  (l)  $2,817  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2)  $3,658  from  fund 
authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(c)  Decrease  of  832,335  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . +$8,565 

Decrease  in  ?;orking  funds  for  1936  . -40,725 

Seduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment .  175 

-32,335 
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Projects  ‘  1934 

1935'"' . ;  1936’ 

(Estimated)  .  (Estimated) 

Increase  or 
Sjo  Salary 
Restoration 

decrease 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated:  ■ 

Plant  exploration  and 

introduction . :  $159,487 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

$236, 643 

$204,483 

(1)$  8,565 

-$40,725(2) 

impoundments . 7,200 

Other  legislative  J 

imxboundments  . 8,000 

Other  araounts  "unob-  ; 
ligated . 167 

175 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  175(3) 

Total  appropriation..,  174,854 

236,818  :  204,483 

-  32,335 

The  decrease  of  $32,335  for  1936  includes; 

( 1 )  An  increo,se  of  ^8,565  for  5fo  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^). 

(2)  A  net  decrease  of  $40,725  as  follows: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $10,000  for  spray  residue  investigations.  Under 
an  allotment  of  820,000  from  P.  U.  A.  funds,  study  was  initiated  of  plants 
that  might  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  insecticides  to  replace  chemical 
sprays  that  are  harmful  to  hniaan  "beings. 

A  supply  of  tropica.l  plants  has  "been  o'btained  and  produced  and  these 
are  under  propagation  at  field  stations  preparatory’"  to  larger  field  tests. 

The  interruption  of  this  work  will  practically  nullify  the  progress  "being 
made  during  this  year.  There  have  also  oeen  discovered,  "by  the  examination 
of  Chinese  and  other  literat'ore,  indications  of  a  considera"ble  variety  of 
plants  with  insecticidal  properties,  tiiat  a.re  hardy  to  cold,  and  that  could 
"be  cultivated  in  territorial  United  States  to  greater  advantage  than  the 
su'btropical  and  tropical  plants  usually  considered  as  substitutes  for  c"nem.ical 
insecticides.  Some  of  these  are  on  hand  and  a  discontinuation  of  the 
project  "wUll  make  further  field  investigation  of  this  group  of  plants 
impossible. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  other  groups  of  plants  in  Malaysia  and 
South  Africa  that  Iiave  not  yet  "been  investigated  tha,t  should  "be  studied  to 
give  a  complete  ujider standing  and  Icnowledge  of  the  plants  that  might  "be  used 
a,s  substitutes  for  chemical  sprays. 

(b)  A  decrease  of  $725  in  working  funds  due  to  transfer  of  cleaning 
work  to  the  Denartment  of  Interior . 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $50,000  in  the  project  for  exploration  y/ork  in 
Asia  in  search  of  plants  suitable  for  erosion-control  work  for  which  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000  was  provided  in  1935.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
work  can  be  continued  during  1936  for  $25,000. 
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(s)  A  reduction  of  $175,  continuing  1955  im-poundment . 
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CHANGE  OF  LANGUAGE 


The  change  in  language  in  this  item  is  made  in  order  to  descrihe  more 
correctly  the  activities  conducted  under  this  appropriation. 

Omit  after  $218,297  the  following:  "of  which  $20,000  shall  he 
immediately  availahle" . 

UOM  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General •  Serves  as  a  cooperating  and  coordinating  agency  for  securing 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  new,  rare,  and  promising  plants  that  may  he  use¬ 
ful  in  the  developm.ent  of  new  crop  industries  directly  for  the  diversification 
or  expansion  of  economic  needs  or  as  material  to  he  used  hy  plant  breeders  es¬ 
pecially  as  related  to  the  development  of  crops  to  diseases  and  insects, 
drought  and  other  vicissitudes.  Initial  protection  is  provided  against  the 
introduction  of  foreign  insects  and  diseases  and  preliminary  propagation  and 
tests  conducted  at  four  widely  separated  field  stations.  Cooperation  main¬ 
tained  with  crop  specialists  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  state 
agricultural  colleges,  and  experiment  stations,  botanic  gardens,  arboreta, 
nurserjanen,  and  with  selected  lists  of  private,  specially  qualified  individu¬ 
als.  Studies  are  conducted  of  potential  crop  plants  and  of  soil  and  climates 
of  foreign  countries  as  compared  to  this  country  with  a  view  to  obtaining  ma¬ 
terials  for  introduction  most  adapted  to  our  needs. 

This  Division  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  clearing  house  through 
vfnich  needed  plant  material  is  most  effectively  received.  It  is  also  recog¬ 
nized  in  this  country  and  abroad  a.s  the  most  effective  agency  in  exchanging 
and  forwarding  American  plant  material  to  foreign  research  vrorkers  and  results 
obtained  have  been  so  effective  that  its  organization  and  procedure  have  been 
studied  by  other  countries  in  order  to  establish  similar  organizations.  In¬ 
troductions  obtained  by  exploration  and  through  contacts  built  up  with  for¬ 
eign  research  workers,  nurser^/men,  botanists,  explorers,  and  plantsmen,  as 
well  as  our  own  consular  officers  and  commercial  and  agricultural  attaches, 
have  developed  into  important  crops  having  a  high  economic  value  in  our 
domestic  agriculture. 

Foreign  explorations  are  carried  on  by  agricultural  explorers  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  new  and  promising  types  of  plants  superior  to  those  now 
grown  in  this  conjitry  and  ha,ving  promise  in  aiding  in  the  development  of  nev\r 
crop  industries  and  further  advancing  oiir  agricultural  and  horticultural  in¬ 
terests  through  breeding,  the  development  of  disease  resistant  crops,  meet¬ 
ing  the  changes  in  shifting  economic  needs,  as  v/ell  as  contributing  to  such 
broad  uroblems  as  erosion  control,  range  irnprovem.ent ,  and  beautification  of 
the  home  and  its  surroundings.  As  an  adjunct  to  field  operations,  world  wide 
exploration  work  is  ca.rried  on  through  correspondents  and  collaborators  in 
foreign,  countries,  having  in  view  the  same  objects  and  purposes. 

Since  this  work  is  carried  on  with  a  view  to  aiding  agriculture  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  widely  regional.  Important  grain  introductions 
include  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice  and  grain  sorghums  which 
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have  'become  standard  over  wide  area.s  of  our  grain  growing  regions.  Forage 
introductions  of  varieties  of  alfalfa,  soy'beans,  lespedezas,  grasses  and 
vetches  include  many  vnicli  have  hecome  an  indispensa'ble  part  of  our  agricul- 
ture*  One  cotton  variety,  the  Acala,  has  "been  developed  into  the  single 
variety  of  importance  around  which  the  cotton  industry  of  the  southwest 
largely  centers.  While  results  in  the  field  of  horticulture  are  slower  "be¬ 
cause  of  the  long-thne  nature  of  most  of  the  crops,  certain  introductions  of 
citrus  fruits,  avocados,  and  nectarines  have  "become  commercially  important 
crops  and  other  introductions  have  "been  of  material  assistance  to  "breeders 
in  the  development  of  new  varieties  and  disease  and  insect-resistant  root 
stocks . 

Experimenters'  service  activities  under  this  appropriation  include  the 
widespread  regional  testing  of  all  introduced  plant  material  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  adaptability  to  the  soils  and  climates  of  this  country.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  organized  cooperation  v/ith  crop  specialists  of  the 
■Jnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  state  agricult’ixral  colleges  and  exper¬ 
iment  stations,  botanic  gardens  and  arboreta,  together  with  selected  lists  of 
nurserymen  and  private  individuals.  Similar  tests  and  experiments  are  carried 
on  at  four  special  plant  introduction  gardens  so  located  as  to  receive  wide¬ 
spread  regioneA  effects  of  soil  and  climate. 

This  work  is  an  essential  peirt  of  plant  introduction.  Before  extensive 
cultivation  of  introduced  plants  can  be  advised,  reliable  information  must  be 
obtained  concerning  their  adaptability  and  their  potential  value  to  American 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  information  can  only  be  obtained  by  means 
of  vAdespread  field  tests.  A  vital  activity  of  this  service  is  to  prevent  the 
bringing  in  of  new  insect  pests  or  diseases  incident  to  the  introduction  of 
plant  material.  S]pecial  facilities  for  growing  and  propagating  under  quaran¬ 
tine  and  detention  imder  rigid  control  are  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

Plant  geography  investigations  are  made  of  the  relation  of  crop  distribu¬ 
tion  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  and  studies  made  of  the  important  prob¬ 
lems  of  plant  introduction  from  a  geographical  point  of  view  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  foreign  sources  of  potentially  valuable  crops  and  to  insure  that 
such  crops,  when  introduced,  are  provided  with  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
suited  to  their  needs. 

This  work  is  essential  to  the  development  of  a  proper  and  intelligent 
background  for  plant  introduction  and  the  necessary  testing  work  connected 
therewith.  Its  purpose  is  to  chart  the  field  in  advance  so  that  there  is  a 
minimun:  of  lost  motion  in  the  search  for  new  crops  and  the  proper  placing  of 
these  crops  for  experimental  use.  Unless  adequate  plans  are  made  in  advance 
through  this  project,  much  of  the  efficiency  of  introduction  procedure  is 
lost.  Field  stations  are  maintained  at  Chico,  California;  Coconut  Grove, 
Florida;  Savannah,  Georgia;  and  Glenn  Dale,  Maryland. 
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(q)  PLANT  Jr^TEITION 


Appropriation,  1932  .  . . $  18,050 

Appropriation,  1933  .  . .  18,050 

ApproiDriation,  1934  .  16,900 


Appropriation,  1935  . .  15,342  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  16, 024 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with. 
Appropriation,  1935  . .  682  (  d) 


(a)  Includes  $682  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as  follows: 
(l)  $297  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2)  $385  from 
fund  authorized  hy  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(L)  Increase  of  $682  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (too  100^) . 4.  $732 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment . -  50 

4-  682 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1935 

1926 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimates 

(Es  timates ) 

5^0  Salary  j 
Res  to ration 

Working 

Funds 

Ohligated : 
plant  nutrition 

■i  t,i  ga  t.i  nn  a . 

$13,873 

$15,292 

$16,024 

(1)  $732  : 

Unohligated: 

Salary  reduction 

i  TTiponni^mpn  t  s . 

600 

Other  legislative 

im.poujidraents . 

Other  amounts  irnoh- 
ligated  . 

—  _  _ 

50 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  $50  (2) 

Total  appropriation 

16,900 

15,342 

16,024 

+  682 

The  increase  of  $682  for  1936  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $732  for  5*^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^). 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $50,  continuing  1935  imnoundment . 

NORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Q-eiieral •  The  great  variation  in  influence  of  certain  crops  on  Loth 
yield  and  quality  of  succeeding  crops  in  the  rotation  system  is  particularly 
important.  Plant  Nutrition  investigations  are  directed  toward  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  and  significance  of  the  influence  of  these  variations,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  yield  and  quality  of  crops  included  in  the  rotation,  and  include 
the  relative  plant  food  requirements  of  the  crops  in  the  rotation  system. 
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Studies  are  also  made  of  the  effect  of  length  of  day  on  growth,  development 
and  conroosition  of  plants  including  effects  of  daily  duration,  intensity 
and  the  color  or  composition  of  the  light.  The  work  is  carried  on  with  the 
same  personnel  as  those  engaged  in  Tobacco  Investigations. 

The  practical  importance  of  the  cropping  system  on  yield  and  (quality 
of  crops  is  illustrated  by  recent  field  trials  in  which  a  weed  fallow  preced¬ 
ing  tobacco  has  consistently  raised  the  market  value  of  the  toba.cco  crop 
from  an  average  of  125  dollars  to  approximately  375  dollars  per  acre  because 
of  remarkable  improvement  in  yield  and  especially  in  quality  of  the  leaf. 
Other  crops  also  may  be  greatly  a.ffected  by  the  rotation  system.  The 
nutrition  studies  are  demonstrating  tha.t  for  many  important  soils  it  is 
necessary  to  include  in  the  fertiliser  mixtures,  materials  which  will  supply 
certain  chemical  elements  not  previously  considered  such  as  magnesium, 
calcium,  sulphur  and  boron.  These  results  liave  an  important  bearing  on 
the  correct  use  of  the  new  highly  concentrated  fertiliser  materials. 

Discovery  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  seasonal  and  latitudinal  change  in 
length  of  day  on  the  growth  and  the  flowering  and  fruiting  of  plants  is 
being  effectively  applied  to  the  production  of  seed  of  certain  varieties  of 
tobacco  under  short  day  conditions  in  the  South  while  the  crop  of  commercial 
leaf  is  grown  in  Northern  latitudes  where  seed  can  not  be  produced  because 
of  the  long  days.  These  principles  are  now  being  found  to  largely  govern 
the  northerly  or  southerly  range  of  the  different  varieties  and  strains  of 
various  crop  plants.  They  are  also  finding  practical  application  in  the 
commercial  production  of  certain  flowers  such  as  chrysanthemum  several  weeks 
in  advance  of  their  normal  season  by  shading  to  shorten  the  day  length.  This 
method  of  hastening  and  controlling  time  of  flowering  is  being  extensively 
used  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  crop  plants  by  breeding. 

(r)  PL4iIT  HES3PVE  STATIONS 

Appropriation,  1932  . 

Appropriation,  1933  . 

Appropriation,  1934  . 


Appropriation,  1935  . 

Budget  Estima,te,  1936  . $  4-83,198 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  483 , 198 


PBOJECT  STATE]iIENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

of-  Salary 
Res  toration 

vvorking 

Punds 

Plant  reserve  sta¬ 
tions-  . 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

$483,198 

-  -  - 

+$483,198(1) 

(l)  New  appropriation  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  soil-erosion  nurseries 
established  under  a  P.W.A.  allotment  of  $630,000  in  1934—5. 
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WORK  DONE  MDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

These  imrseries,  originally  designated  as  "Erosion  Control  Nurseries", 
have  "been  developed  for  the  production  of  stando.rd  erosion  plants  and  for 
the  experimental  production  in  limited  quantities  of  plants,  Noth  native  and 
foreign,  that  might  serve  immediate  erosion  needs  and  secondary  uses  as  food 
plants  for  Dirds  and  other  game,  shelter  oelts,  tannic  production,  and  the 
like.  Cooperation  is  maintained  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  jind  Soils  in  furnishing  material  to  complete  their 
demonstrations.  Data  are  collected  relating  to  the  re-estahlisliment  of 
existing  vegetation,  loiOTm  plant  successions,  and  special  propagations  of 
recommended  material  in  order  to  hasten  production  and  revegetation. 

Collections  of  seeds  and  iilants  of  native  snecies  "best  suited  to  ero¬ 
sion  have  “been  completed  in  part  and  are  in  progress  to  provide  the  large 
quantities  needed  for  use  Before  the  end  of  the  fall  planting  season. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  londer  this  project  has  Been  the  physical 
estaBlishment  and  development  of  the  nurseries.  Activities  up  to  the  present 
time  have  included  the  securing  of  land  sites,  necessary  construction,  con¬ 
ditioning  of  land,  installation  of  irrigation  and  other  operations  necessary 
in  order  to  nerrnit  large  scale  field  operations.  The  work  of  development 
has  necessarily  Been  slow.  But  a  large  amount  of  useful  material  has  already 
Been  planted  and  By  the  end  of  the  collecting  season  all  nurseries  will  Be 
equipped  to  handle  the  large  volume  of  plant  material  collected  during  the 
field  season. 

The  continuation  of  these  nurseries  is  essentia.1  to  the  work  initiated. 
The  two-year  period  is  not  enough  to  admit  of  reliaBle  conclusions  as  to  the 
actual  usefulness  of  plants  under  production,  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  develop 
standard  erosion  plants  to  a  proper  size  for  planting  in  the  numBers  required. 
Although  local  means  have  Been  recognized  and  cooperation  has  Been  maintained 
v/ith  other  erosion  agencies,  this  is  the  only  project  justified  in  continuing 
the  propagation  of  plants  not  now  in  commercial  cultivation  or  in  limited 
commercial  production,  likel^T-  to  Be  most  suited  to  erosion  control.  Nith  the 
work  now  under  way  and  the  large  volume  of  plant  material  that  will  Be 
availaBle  for  fall  planting,  this  project,  if  carried  to  a  proper  conclusion, 
can  not  only  assist  in  the  production  of  standard  erosion  plants  But  can 
through  cooperation  with  other  Eederal  Agencies  utilizing  new  and  hitherto 
untried  tjnpes,  develop  Information  with  regard  to  new  erosion  plants  which 
shop.ld  extend  the  p.sefulness  of  the  project  over  a  v/ider  area. 

Ror  the  'purpose  of  continuing  these  investigations  $483,193  is  re¬ 
quested,  to  Be  used  as  follows: 


Washington,  D*  C .  $33,298 

Mandan,  ITorth  Daicota .  21,000 

Stillwater,  Ohlahorna  •  . .  26,600 

Cheyenne,  Wyoining .  17,700 

Elsherry,  Hissoari.  ...  .  63,500 

San  Antonio,  Texas  .  23,000 

Shreveport,  Louisiana  .  20,500 

Ames,  Iowa .  55,500 

PLillman,  Washington .  19,100 

Belle  Mina,  Alahturaa .  22,000 

Tucson,  Arizona .  55,400 

Safford,  Ariz. (Supplements  work  headquartered 

at  Tu.cson) .  22,600 

Shiprock,  IJ.M.  (Supplements  work  headquarter¬ 
ed  at  Tucson) .  32,500 

Stcatesville,  IJ.C .  61,700 

Placerville,  California  .  8, 800 

Total .  483,198 


BMERGEITCY  FUl'IDS 
Direct  Allotment 


Projects 

Obligated 

1934 

Estimated, 

1935 

Public  Works  Allotments 

(National 

Industrirol  Recovery  Act): 
Erosion-Control  Nurseries: 

Construction  of  erosion  -  control 
nurseries  for  the  growing  of  soil- 
protecting  trees,  bushes,  grasses, 

rjid  other  plojits . 

Purchase  of  land  . 

$57,806 

12,429 

$487,365 

2,400 

Total  .  . 

70^35 

489, 765 

(s)  HUBBBB  ADD  OTHER  TROPICAL  PLAIITS 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $140,463 

Appropriation,  1933  .  75,000 

Appropriation,  1934  .  49,933  (a) 

Appropriation,  1935  .  45,273  (h) 

Rndget  Estim.ate,  1936  .  . .  46, 749 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  vdth 

Appropriation,  1935  .  1,477  (c) 


(a)  Excludes  $19,541  transferred  to  "Cotton  and  Other  Pioer  Crops  and 
Diseases"  for  fiber  plctnt  investigations. 
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("b)  Excludes  $16,351  transferred  to  ''Cotton  and  Other  Eider  Crops  and 

Diseases"  for  fiber  plant  investigations;  and  includes  $2,088  to 
cover  5^0  salary  adjustment  for  1955  (to  95fb)  as  follows:  (l)  $940 
transferred  from  B’nreau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2)  $1,148  from 
fund  authorized  dy  Sec.  21(e)  of  the  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $1,477  compared  with  1955  appropriation  consists  of  - 


55i)  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^o) . +$1,837 

Decrease  in  working  funds  for  1936  . -  310 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment  ....  ^ _ 50 

+  1.477 


PROJECT  STATSIv'IElIT 


Project 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or  Decrease 

5fo  Salary 
Restoration 

Wo rking 
Funds 

Odligated: 

Rij-dder  and  other 
tropical  plants  . . 
Unodligated: 

Salary/"  reduction 

impoundments . 

Other  legislative 

iirrooundments . 

Other  amounts  un- 
odligated  . 

Total  appropriation. 

$47,906 

$45,222 

$46,749 

(1)$1,837 

-$310  (2) 

1,837 

"  ”  “ 

1£D 

50 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  50  (3) 

49,935 

45,272 

46,749 

+  1,477 

The  increase  of  $1,477  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increa.se  of  $1,857  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1956  (to  100'^ ) . 

(2 )  A  decrease  of  $310  in  working  funds  due  to  transfer  of  cleaning 
work  to  the  Depa,rtment  of  Interior . 

( 3 )  A  reduction  of  $50,  continp-ing  1935  impoundment. 


CRAR&E  III  LAHG-UACS 

The  change  in  langua.ge  in  this  item,  is  caused  dy  the  transfer  from  the 
a.ppropria.tion  of  Rudder,  Eider  end  Other  TropicaJ  Plants  of  the  work  on  fider 
crops,  and  merely  provides  for  the  inclusion  of  this  activity  under  this 
appropr  ia,t  ion . 


WOPJi  DOHE  URDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOH 

G-eneral .  Under  this  appropriation  experiments  are  conducted  hearing  on 
the  introduction  into  cultivation  of  foreign  and  native  plants  of  potential 
value  in  the  production  of  rudder  and  on  the  acclimatization  and  adaptation 
of  various  tropical  crop  plants  to  tropical  regions  of  the  United  States. 
Studies  are  conducted  with  such  ci'op  plants  as  cacao  and  coffee.  The  most 
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important  investigations  of  ornamentals  are  those  with  palms.  Plantings 
are  maintained  in  southern  Plorida  and  selections  are  made  of  species 
and  strains  which  are  adapted  to  the  warmer  regions  of  this  country. 

Rahher  Investigations  involve  the  study  of  both  foreign  and  native  plants 
'containing  ruhher  and  the  selection  of  high-yielding  strains  and  experiments 
on  methods  of  ruh'ber  extraction. 

Investigations  of  tropical  plants  are  essential  to  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  new  crops  and  ornamentals  in  the  South.  Ex;periments  and  tests 
conducted  at  plant  introduction  stations  have  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
a  lai’ge  number  of  tropical  plants  adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  South,  and 
other  plants  now  being  tested  have  shown  promise  of  being  valuable  additions 
to  south  tropical  horticulture.  Poibber  investigations  constitute  the  most 
iraportant  phase  of  tests  now  under  way.  Over  half  of  the  world’s  output 
of  rubber  is  consumed  in  the  United  States,  h'o  other  commodity  which  is 
not  produced  in  commercial  quantities  inside  our  borders  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  in  our  Airerican  life.  Hot  only  do  we  produce  no  rubber  in  important 
quantity  but  the  source  of  90  percent  of  our  rubber  is  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  the  East  Indies  and  may  be  cut  off  entirely  either  by  economic 
manipulation  or  military  mischance;  or  the  price  may  be  raised  so  high  by 
restrictive  combinations  of  producing  areas  as  to  compel  us  to  pay  a  high 
premium  to  foreign  investors.  In  case  of  war  o'or  very  existence  might  de¬ 
pend  on  assurable  supplies  of  rubber.  Also,  a.ctual  or  potential  produc¬ 
tion  of  rubber  in  the  United  States  would  ret  as  a  curb  to  check  foreign 
combinations  formed  to  increase  the  cost  of  rubber  artificially. 

(t)  SEED  lUVESlICrATIOl'IS 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  78,220 

Appropriation,  1933  .  75,500 

Appropriation,  1934  .  70,648 


Appropriation,  1935  .  64,356  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  67,293 

Increase,  Radget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  2,937  (b) 


(a)  Includes  $2,347  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^)  as  follows: 

(l)  $1,238  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2)  $1,609 
from  Rond  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $2,937  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100(?o)  ......  .  ......+  $3,037 

Reduction;  Continuation  of  1935  iiiTOonn-dment . -  _  100 

+  2,937 


y 


1S2 


PROJEd^  S^ATEl'IEET 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5^  Salary; 
Restoration 

Working 

Eunds 

Obligated: 

.qppri  tpcstinP’. . 

$33,822 

24,578 

225 

$37,252 

26,754 

250 

$39,054 

27,989 

250 

$1,802  : 
1,235  ; 

International  Seed 
Testing  Congress . 

_  _  _ 

Tnt.pl  obi  i  t.i  nr  . 

58 ,  625 

64,256 

67,293 

(1)3,037  : 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 

i  npmTr  di~ior  1 0  . . 

2,500 

Other  legislative 

1  Tnpm;)rflnipr  ts . 

100 

-  100(2) 

Other  amounts  unob- 
ligated  . . . 

9 , 523 

Total  appropriation.... 

70, 648 

64, 356 

67,293 

+  2,937 

The  increase  of  $2,937  for  1936  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $5,037  for  5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO’^o) 

(2)  A  reduction  of  3100,  continuing  1955  imuoundjnent . 


WOPdC  ITEDEP  THIS  APPPOPSIATIOH 


G-eneral.  The  Division  of  Seed  Investigations  protects  the  quality  of 
seeds  used  in  the  United  States  through  research  and  law  enforcement. 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  includes  research  on  the  prohlems  con¬ 
nected  v/ith  the  quality  of  agricultural  seeds,  informational  service  on  samples 
submitted  for  test  and  in  connection  with  enforcement  of  Pederal  Seed  Act.  Co¬ 
operative  Seed  Testing  Laoorcitories  are  rna.intained  at  So.cramento,  CoAif.,  Le.f- 
ayette,  Ind. ,  Colurnhia,  Mo.,  and  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Seed  testing.  The  research  v/ork  is  planned  to  find  means  by  which  var¬ 
ious  crop  and  weed  seeds  similar  in  o.ppearance  may  be  separated  and  identified 
and  to  prepare  descriptions  and  illustrations  to  make  the  work  available  to 
others;  to  determine  the  kinds  of  y^eed  and  other  seeds  which  occur  in  agricul¬ 
tural  seeds  produced  in  different  seed-producing  areas  of  the  world  as  an  a,id 
to  determine  the  origin  of  particular  lots  of  seed  in  relation  to  their  adapt¬ 
ability  for  Use  in  an;;,^  given  region;  to  study  the  physiology  of  seed  germina¬ 
tion  and  the  procedure  for  testing  seeds  to  indicate  their  plant-producing 
value,  including  those  which  require  'unusual  treatment  d'aring  the  germination 
test;  to  determine  the  influence  on  the  vitality  of  seeds  of  conditions  of 
production  and  storage  and  of  their  movement  from  one  climatic  area  to  another 
having  widely  different  humidity  and  temperature;  to  determine  the  length  of 
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time  seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  when  Duried  in  soil  as  related  to  weed 
distribution  and  weed  eradication. 

As  a  result  of  these  functions,  it  is  now  possible  to  definitely  sepa¬ 
rate  and  identify  most  of  the  agricultural  grasses,  the  vetches,  and  many  of 
the  Brassicas,  as  well  as  many  other  crop  and  weed  sioecies. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  foreign  seeds  found  in  red  clover  and 
alfalfa  from  various  countries  of  the  world  is  being  prepared  for  publication. 
It  is  such  Icnowledge,  resulting  from  fundamental  research,  that  has  placed  the 
sale  of  agriculturaJ  seeds  on  a  definite  basis  and  has  made  seed  control 
possible. 

Methods  have  been  developed  to  hasten  germination  of  seeds  of  many 
groups  of  cultivated  plants  where  germination  has  been  found  difficult.  These 
studies  have  dealt  both  vi/ith  problems  designed  to  advance  our  knov>fledge  of  the 
general  principles  of  seed  germination  and  with  specific  difficulties  in  the 
carrying-out  of  tests  of  the  viability  of  seeds.  Continued  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  primary  importance  of  determining  possible  agricultural  value 
when  testing  seeds  for  germination. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  storage  experiments  have  revealed  facts  that 
should  be  of  service  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  trade  in  seeds.  One  buried 
seed  experiment  has  shown  the  ability  of  some  seeds  to  remain  for  at  least  30 
years  in  the  soil  and  then  make  vigorous  plants.  Another  trial  shows  the 
ability  of  red  rice  to  remain  viable  in  rice  fields  for  several  years. 

Seeds  are  examined  to  determine  their  kind,  adulteration,  freedom  from 
other  crop  seeds  and  weeds,  and  plant-producing  power,  and  region  of  produc¬ 
tion.  These  examinations  are  made  foi'  investigators  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  various  government  purchasing  agencies.  State  officials, 
farmers  and  dealers  in  seeds,  kuring  the  past  year,  many  tests  have  been 
conducted  for  various  organizations  such  as  Soil  Erosion  Service  and  Eederal 
Surplus  Relief  Corporation. 

Seeds  to  be  exported  are  anal^'zed  and  certificates  issued  to  exporters 
in  compliance  with  the  agreement  of  the  International  Seed  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Federal  Seed  Act.  The  import  provisions  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  regu¬ 
late  the  quality  of  the  more  important  forage  crop  seeds  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  indicate  the  general  inadaptability  of  imported  alfalfa  and 
red  clover.  The  interstate  clause  prohibits  the  interstate  shipment  of  all 
seeds  which  are  fraudulently  misbranded.  In  this  connection,  cooperative 
seed  testing  laboratories  are  maintained  at  Sacramento,  California,  Corvallis, 
Oregon;  Lafayette,  Indiana;  and  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Every  lot  of  seed  subject  to  the  import  pi’ovisions  of  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  is  sampled  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  all  samples  are  tested,  and 
only  those  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Act  are  permitted  entry.  The  col¬ 
oring  of  all  imported  seed  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover  is  supervised.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  enforcement  of  the  import  provisions  of  the  Act  has  been  to  keep 
out  of  the  country  seeds  which  are  of  low  quality.  The  coloring  provision 
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for  alfalfa  and  red  clover  has  resulted  in  a  nationwide  agronomic  trial  of 
imported  vs.  domestic  seed  which  lias  heen  carried  on  without  cost.  The  com¬ 
mon  loiowledge  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  irnrported  seeds  of  alfalfa  and 
red  clover  are  generally  inferior  has  heen  one  of  the  contributing  factors  in 
the  reduced  imports  of  the  seeds  of  these  two  major  forage  crops. 

The  interstate  clause  of  the  Act  insures  each  State  protection  from 
the  shipment  into  the  State  of  fraudulently  misbranded  seed  of  any  kind, 
the  States  themselves  not  having  authority  to  prevent  such  shipment.  The 
enforcement  of  this  clause  of  the  Act  has  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
State  authorities  and  has  resulted  in  prosecutions  for  the  shipment  of  mis¬ 
branded  seeds  of  oats,  rye,  vetch,  soybeans;  cov/peas,  clover,  alfalfa,  sor- 
ghnm,  and  other  seeds  on  account  of  misbranding  as  to  origin,  adulteration, 
percentage  of  pure  seed  and  germination. 

International  Seed  Testing  Congress.  Under  this  project  participation 
in  the  International  Seed  Testing  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  to  the  extent  of  $250.  The  Seed  Testing  Congress  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  set  up  international  rules  for  testing  seed  to  insure  uniformity. 

(u)  SOIL  UELTILITI  INVESTIGATIONS  (a) 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  220,080 

Appropriation,  1933  .  206,980 

Appropriation,  1934  .  195,556 


Appropriation,  1935  .  166,536  (b) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  172,157 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  5, 62l  (c) 


(a)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  more  logical  and  effective  grouping  of  the  work 

of  the  Department,  it  is  recommended  that  this  appropriation  be 
transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  to  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

(b)  Includes  $7,168  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 

follows:  (l)  $3,118  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Anim^al  Industry;  and 
(2)  $4,050  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $5,621  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^) . +$7,121 

Decrease  in  working  funds  for  1936  . -  300 


Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment . -  1 , 200 

+  5, 631 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1934 

1935 

(Estimated) 

1936 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
5)0  Salary 
Restoratior 

decrease 

Working 

Eunds 

Obligated: 

Soil  fertility 

investigations . 

Cotton  root-rot 
investigations . 

$115,704 

33,850 

$120, 625 

36,497 

$125, 523 

38 , 050 

$5,198 

1,553 

-$300  (2) 

Soil  improvement 
Sandhill  Station. . . . 

7,96y 

8,584 

370 

_ 

Total  obligations. . . . 

157,517 

165,336 

172,157 

(1)7,121 

-  300 

Unobligated: 

Salo.ry  reduction 
impo'ondments . 

6,164 

Other  legisla.tive 
impoundments  . 

1,299 

1,200 

-1,200  (3) 

Other  amounts  'onob- 
ligated  . 

30,576 

Total  appropriation.. 

195,556 

166,  536 

172,157 

+  5,  631 

The  increase  of  $5,631  for  1936  includes: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $7,121  for  55q  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100*^) . 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $300  in  the  uro.iect  for  "Soil  Eertility  Investigations,' 
due  to  transfer  of  cleaning  work  to  Department  of  Interior. 

(3)  A  reduction  of  $1,200,  continuing  1935  impoundment. 


WORK  UllDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General.  Work  under  this  appropriation  consists  of  studies  of  soil 
fertility  and  fertilizer  problems  to  develop  an  economical  program  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  practice  which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  reduce  his  cost  of  production 
and  produce  crops  of  better  quality.  The  work  involves  the  study  of  the 
fertilizer  requirements  of  different  soil  types  for  different  crops  and  of  the 
influence  of  the  various  fertilizer  elements  on  the  growth,  maturity,  yield, 
quality,  and  disease  resistance  of  crops;  biochemical  soil  and  fertilizer 
studies  on  the  relation  of  organic  matter,  green  manure,  and  crop  residues  to 
soil  fertility;  cotton  root-rot  soil  and  fertilizer  studies;  and  soil  improve¬ 
ment  investigations  in  the  sand  hill  section  of  the  South.  Knowledge  of 
inherent  soil  fertility  and  the  relative  suitability  of  specific  soil  types 
to  specific  crops,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  particular  fertilizers  required 
to  supplement  natural  soil  fertility  for  certain  crops,  are  Important  factors 
in  reducing  cost  of  crop  production.  Moreover,  every  acre  of  crop  soil  is 
subject  to  depreciation  and  decreased  efficiency  if  proper  methods  of 
maintenance  are  not  follov/ed,  and  this  is  a  factor  in  conservation  of  invested 
capital  as  well  as  in  cost  of  production. 
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Soil  fertility  investi|g:ations .  Under  this  project  the  fertilizer 
requirements  of  the  principal  soil  tj^pes  and  agricultural  regions  are  heing 
determined  for  a  nurnher  of  important  crops  including  cotton,  sugarcane,  sugar 
beets,  potatoes,  truck  crops,  citrus  fruits,  and  pecans,  to  determine  the 
best  fertilizer  ratios,  the  most  desirable  kind  and  amount  of  each  fertilizer 
ingredient  to  use,  and  the  most  economical  rate  of  auplication.  The  work 
involves  the  establishment  of  field  experiments  on  prominent  soil  types  in 
cooperation  with  State  experiment  stations  and  leading  farmers.  Field 
laboratories  are  located  at  Homia  and  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  Orlando,  Florida, 
Albany,  Georgia,  Chadbourn,  North  Carolina,  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska,  and  Davis, 
California,  and  field  experiments  are  conducted  in  those  States  and  in  Maine, 
New  York,  Ne?;  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado  and  Utah.  Biochemical  soil  and  fertilizer  studies 
are  made  at  Arlington  Farm  on  the  nat-ure,  quantity  and  distribution  of 
organic  compounds  in  soils  and  their  effect  on  biological  activity,  on  the 
changes  brought  about  in  soil  constituents  by  growing  plants,  on  the  changes 
which  fertilizer  salts  undergo  in  soils  and  their  effects  on  plants,  virhich 
researches  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  developing  sound  fertilizer  usage. 
Soil  fertility  investigations  are  designed  to  enable  the  farmer  with  the  least 
possible  outlay  for  fertilizer  to  obtain  the  greatest  net  return  for  his 
work  through  reduction  of  unit  cost  and  meeting  the  demand  for  better  quality 
products . 

Cotton  root-rot  investigations.  Work  under  this  project  has  for  its 
objective  the  development  of  means  for  reducing  losses  resulting  from  root- 
rot  of  cotton.  Over  9,000,000  acres  in  the  Southwestern  States  are  infested 
with  root-rot.  T/ork  is  carried  on  at  the  field  station  at  Austin,  Texas, 
and  field  fertilizer  experiments  are  at  present  conducted  in  nine  ccanties  of 
the  black-land  belt  of  Texas.  The  work  consists  of  field  and  laboratory 
studies  to  determine  the  influence  of  fertilizers  and  soil  amendments  on 
cotton  root-rot,  the  chem.ical  and  physical  difference  between  infested  and 
non-infested  soils,  and  the  influence  of  cultural  methods  and  crop  rotations 
in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  the  control  of  root-rot.  The 
work  is  cooperative  with  the  University  of  Texas  and  the  Texas  Experiment 
Station. 

Dairying  and  soil  improvement  (South  Carolina  Station) . 

The  work  under  this  project  is  conducted  at  the  Dairy  and  Soil  Improvement 
Experiment  Station  at  Columbia,  (Pontiac)  S.C.,  in  cooperation  with  the  South 
Carolina  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  The  object 
of  the  investigations  is  to  develop  means  of  producing  forage  crops  in  the 
sand  hill  section,  improve  the  productivity  of  the  soils,  and  develop  a  dairy 
industry.  The  v/ork  of  this  Srreau  includes  chemical  investigations  of 
changes  in  soil  and  organic  matter  as  a  result  of  green  manure  crops,  de¬ 
termination  of  best  fertilizer  ratios  for  growing  soybeans  in  this  section, 
study  of  the  effects  of  leg^omes,  and  determination  of  the  changes  in  the 
soil  resulting  from  the  use  of  different  commercial  fertilizers  and  crop 
systems.  The  results  of  these  studies  will  be  applicable  to  the  entire  hill 
section  of  the  South,  and  should  serve  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  to  pursue  a  system  of  soil  managem.ent  that  will  improve  and  perma¬ 
nently  maintain  the  productive  capacity  of  these  sandy  lands  under  the 
climatic  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  region. 
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(v)  SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY  INVLSTIGATIOUS  (a) 


Appropriation,  1932  .  $  43,820 

Appropriation,  1933  .  43,355 

Appropriation,  1934  .  40,641 


Appropriation,  1935  .  38,530  (b) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  39, 854 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  i ^ 534  (c) 


(a)  Ill  order  to  provide  for  a  more  logical  and  effective  grouping  of  the  work 
of  the  Department,  it  is  recommended  that  this  appropriation  he 
transferred  from  tne  uureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  to  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

(h)  Includes  $1,765  to  cover  ^^0  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as 
follows:  (1)  $768  transferred  from  B-oreau  of  Animal  Industry;  and 
(2)  $997  from  frud  authorized  hy  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $1,324  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 

%  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^)  . +  $1,774 

Decrease  in  working  f'onds  for  1936  . .  ’300 

Reduction;  Continuation  of  1935  impoundment  ...  -  I50 

+  1 . 324 


PROJECT  STATEl-IEIlT 


1935 

1936  : 

Increase  or 

decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated); 

5^  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

F'cmds 

Oh  1  ideated  • 

Soil  microhlology 
investigations  .... 

Unohlisated.' 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments  . 

Other  legislative 

impoundments  . 

Other  amounts  un¬ 
obligated  . 

$35,260 

$38 , 380 

$39,854  : 

(1)  $1,774 

-  $300  (2) 

1,299 

u,  082 

150 

-  -  -  : 

-  -  - 

-  150  (3) 

Total  appropriation  . 

.  40 ,  641 

38, 530 

39,854  : 

+  1.324 

The  increase  of  $1,324  for  1936  includes: 


(1)  An_..increase  of  81,774  for  5^^^  salary  restoration.  1936  (to  100^) 

^2)  A  decrease  of  $300  in  working  Ponds  due  to  transfer  of  cleaning 
work  to  the  Department  of  Interior. 


^  A  reduction  of  $150,  continuing  1935  impoundment. 
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WORK  URDER  THIS  AtPROPRiATlOR 


G-eiieral .  Work  -under  this  appropriation  includes  tests  and  inspection 
of  commercial  cultures  of  legnme  nodule  "bacteria  and  of  soil  inoculants  to 
insure  that  cultures  sold  to  farmers  are  true  to  type,  via'cle,  and  efficient 
for  the  purpose  claimed.  Research  is  also  conducted  on  legume  nodule  "bacteria 
in  connection  with  the  efficiency  of  strains,  influences  which  alter  their 
quality  or  interfere  with  their  function,  methods  of  practical  applicaticn, 
and  the  development  of  special  strains  for  all  legume  crops  including  those 
newly  introduced  into  this  co-untry.  Since  the  proper  nitrogen  fixing  "bacteria 
must  "be  applied  to  legume  seed  wherever  the  growing  of  a  particular  crop  is 
exte-nded  into  a  new  area,  a  tested  collection  of  strains  is  maintained  to  aid 
in  the  esta"blishment  of  new  crops  in  cooperation  with  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  county  agents  and  individual  farmers.  Other  researches  cover  the 
decomposition  of  green  manures,  cover  crops,  and  crop  residues;  the  effect 
of  soil  reactions  and  soil  treatments  on  the  microorganism  and  their  activity 
in  the  soil;  studies  of  the  organisms  responsible  for  the  decay  of  soil 
organic  matter;  and  studies  on  the  use  of  f-ungi  and  "bacteria  for  determining 
fertilizer  needs  of  soil.  These  investigations  are  pla'nned  to  o'btain  a  "better 
■understanding  of  the  nitrogen  economy  of  the  soil  and  the  relation  of  the 
micropopulation  of  the  soil  to  different  manuring  and  cropping  systems,  with 
the  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  farm  practices. 

(w)  SUGAR  RIANT  IIWESTIGATIORS 


A'ppropriation,  1932  . $  413,700 

Appropriation,  1933  .  385,462 

Appropriation,  1934  .  331,900  (a) 


Appropriation,  1935  .  299,485  (h) 

Bu.dget  Estimate,  1936  .  312.079 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 
Appropriation,  1935  .  12.594  (c) 


(a)  Excludes  $8,100  transferred  to  "Eruit  and  "V"egetaTDle  Crops  and  Diseases" 
for  curly  top  diseases  of  vegetables. 


(b)  Excludes  $8,180  transferred  to  "Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases" 

for  curly  top  diseases  of  vegetables;  includes  $12,362  to  cover  5^ 
salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  as  follows:  (l)  $5,377  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2)  $6,985  from  fund 
authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(c)  Increase  of  $12,594  compared  with' 1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100^)  . +$12,844 

Reduction:  Continuation  of  1935  impo-undment  ...  -  250 

+  12.594 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


;  ;  1935  1936  :  Increase  or  decrease 

Projects  :  1934  :  ...  :  ;  5^  Salary  :  7/orking 

;  ;(Sstimated)  :  (Estimated);  Restoration  :  Funds 

Obligated:  J  : 

Sugar  beet  investi-  ;  :  :  :  : 

gations  . !  $185,761:  $191,985  :  $200,829;  $  8,844  j - 

Sugar  cane  investi-  :  i  i  ; 

gations  . .  . 92.,-43Q-i _ IQR».25qJ _ 111,250.  j _ 4,.0QQ _ i _ - 

Total  obligations..:  278,191  j  299,235  ;  312,079  -'(l)  12,844  ! - 

Unobligated;  !  ;  ;  ;  : 

Salary  reduction  ;  :  ;  :  : 

impoundments  . •  14,000  :  ---  :  ___  ;  ___ 

Other  legislative  ■  :  :  :  : 

impoundments  . ;  3,600  '  250  :  -  -  -  ;  _  _  _  ;  -$250  (2) 

Other  amounts  unob-  ;  ;  ;  ■  ; 

ligated . i  36,109  i -  ;  - - :  '  -  -  - 


Total  appropriation  '  331,900  ;  299,485  ■  312,079  ;  +  12,594 


The  increase  of  $12,594  for  1936  includes: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $12.844  for  5*^  salary  restoration.  1936  (to  100^) 

(s)  A  reduction  of  $250,  continuing  1935  imuoundment . 


WORK  DONE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Q-eneral .  The  work  under  this  appropriation  consists  chiefly  of 
research  on  the  problems  connected  with  the  growing  of  sugarcane  in 
Continental  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
sugar  beets  and  beet  seed  in  the  United  States,  including  the  control  of 
diseases  affecting  these  crons. 


Sugar  beet  investigations.  Under  this  project  superior  yielding 
varieties  are  being  developed,  strains  resistant  to  disease  are  selected  for 
increase,  types  of  beets  better  adapted  to  conditions  in  this  country  are 
produced,  experiments  involving  comparative  studies  of  cultural  practices 
are  performed,  and  special  methods  for  the  control  of  curly-top  and  other 
serious  diseases,  including  special  investigations  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  for  the  control  of  the  curly-top 
disease  of  sugar  beets  transmitted  by  the  leafhopper.  The  sugar-beet 
industry  is  particularly  interested  in  the  investigations  on  field  methods 
of  controlling  diseases  and  in  the  increase  of  seed  supplies  of  disease- 
resistant  sugar  beets. 

Sugar  production  from  beets  in  Continental  United  States  has,  by  recent 
enactment,  been  stabilized  at  1,550,000  tons.  Approximately  1,000,000  acres 
in  18  States  are  used  for  beet  growing  and  in  these  states  the  crop  is  an 
important  element  in  the  cropping  system.  The  capital  investment  in  farm  lands, 
farm  equipment,  irrigation  systems,  factories,  factory  equipment , transporta¬ 
tion  and  power  facilities  directly  concerned  in  sugar-beet  production  and  beet 
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sugar  manufacture  may  be  conservatively  placed  at  $350,000,000;  the  capital 
investment  in  important  subsidiary  industries  furnishing  supplies  a:id  service 
to  the  beet  industry  and  in  the  livestock  industry  directly  concerned  in 
utilizing  sugar  beet  by-products  as  feed  would  greatly  increase  this  figure. Ibr 
'the  1934  crop,  the  fabricated  prodiicts,  beet  pul]o,  molasses  and  refined 
sugar  had  a  value  in  excess  of  $85,000,000  and  the  sugar  beets  were  v/orth 
on  the  farm  $50,000,000.  The  sugar  beet  crop,  in  good  years,  has  been  a 
profitable  crop  for  the  farmer  to  grow.  It  should  be  even  more  favorably  con¬ 
sidered  vifith  a  parity  price  paid  farmers  for  sugar  beets.  The  crop,  however, 
because  of  ravages  of  disease,  improper  cropping  practices  and  soil  depletion, 
has  been  an  extremely  hazardous  crop  in  many  regions.  A  truly  stabilized  and 
safe  beet  agriculture  can  only  be  secured  as  the  enormous  losses  to  farmers 
and  factory  arising  from  disease  epidemics  and  from  inefficient  crop 
practices  are  removed  by  the  findings  and  application  of  agricul tonal  research. 
Gratifying  progress  in  the  development  of  strains  of  sugar  beets  resistant 
to  curly-top  and  leaf  spot,  the  principal  diseases  of  beets,  has  been  made  and 
one  strain  showing  a  measure  of  resistance  to  curly-top  has  been  released  for 
commercial  culture,  and  will  be  almnst  exclusively  used  in  the  1935  plantings 
of  the  intermountain  states.  A  variety  markedly  improved  in  leaf  spot 
resistance  is  now  being  increased  for  release  to  growers  in  the  areas 
affected  by  that  disease.  Strains  of  greater  promise  are  in  process  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  test,  forecasting  still  greater  reduction  of  the  disease 
hazard  which  takes  a  toll  of  many  millions  of  dollars  every  year  and  threatens 
the  existence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  industry  with  capital  investments 
of  over  fifty  million  dollars.  Successful  fruition  of  work  on  disease  re¬ 
sistant  strains  of  sugar  beets  has  brought  into  existence  a  new  industry 
for  American  farmers,  the  commercial  production  of  sugar-beet  seed,  the 
beginning  of  which,  attributable  entirely  to  this  research,  was  started  on 
a  substantial  basis  in  1933,  and  produced  approximately  15  percent  of 
domestic  seed  requirements  in  1934.  This  seed  enterprise,  if  work  be  actively 
continued,  will  free  American  beet  growers  from  the  traditional  dependence 
on  Europe  seed  supplies,  a  situation  which  in  the  coming  season,  because  of 
marked  advance  in  price  of  European  seed,  would  increase  costs  of  production. 
(California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Hew  Mexico  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Division  of  Soil  Eertility,  and  Carbohydrate  Division,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  Division  of  Mechanical  Equipment,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
cooperating) . 

Sugarcane  investigations.  Under  this  project  investigations  include  the 
study  of  sugarcane  diseases,  development  of  disease  control  methods,  and 
breeding  and  testing  new  varieties  of  cane  to  secure  disease  resistant, 
higher  yielding  commercial  varieties  better  adapted  to  natural  climatic  and 
soil  conditions.  The  sugarcane  industry  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
investigations  on  field  methods  of  controlling  diseases,  the  continued  de¬ 
velopment  of  disease  resistant  varieties  looking  toward  minimizing  the 
fluctuations  in  production,  due  to  recurring  disease  hazards  and  in  the  in¬ 
crease  and  distribution  of  seed  supplies  of  the  improved  varieties  as  they 
are  developed. 

The  project  directly  serves  cane  producers  in  seven  States  and  Puerto 
Pico,  who  utilize  about  490,000  acres  of  land  for  sugar  production  and  more 
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than  100,000  acres  for  sirun  production.  The  welfare  of  approximately 
1,000,000  people  living  in  these  ca,ne-producing  areas  is  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  dependent  upon  the  crop.  About  330,000,000  are  invested  in  land, 
transportation  and  milling  equipment,  implements,  etc.  Incidental  service 
features  of  the  activities  in  this  project  are  extended  to  the  pugar 
industries  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
have  combined  capital  investments  of  about  $350,000,000.  Outstanding 
progress  has  resulted  from  this  work,  the  most  striking  example  being  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry  by  means  of  disease- 
resistant  varieties  of  cane.  The  five-year  a.verage  production  of  sugar 
reflecting  the  acre  yield  of  cane  doming  the  period  1924—28  dropped 
because  of  a  recently  introduced  virus  disease  to  95,4-00  tons  per  year 
compared  v/ith  an  average  of  280,000  tons  for  the  previous  20  years.  Res¬ 
toration  to  an  average  of  over  200,000  tons  per  year  for  the  five  years  just 
past  is  directly  attributable  to  this  research  and  given  reasona.ble  en¬ 
couragement  and  protection  the  outlook  for  complete  restoration  of  this 
important  industry  and  the  cane  siriip  indP-stries  of  the  Gulf  States  seems 
dependent  only  on  intensive  prosecution  of  work  under  this  appi’opriation. 
(Puerto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Louisiana  Agricultiiral  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  co¬ 
operating)  . 

Eield  stations  and  laboratories  are  maintained  at  the  following  points 
Canal  Point,  Elorida;  Cairo,  Georgia;  Houma,  Loiiisiana,  Guayama,  Puerto  Rico; 
Meridian,  Mississippi;  Twin  Palls,  Idaho;  Riverside,  Califoi’nia;  Port  Collins 
Colorado;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  Rockj^  Pord,  Colorado. 

(x)  TOBACCO  IHYESTIGATIOIS 

Appropriation,  1932  .  $91,000 

Appropriation,  1933  .  90,600 

Appropriation,  1934- .  80,000 

Appropriation,  1935  .  72,598  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  85, 844 

Increase,  Budget  1936,  compared  vmth 
Appropriation,  1935  .  15,246  (b) 


(a)  Includes  C3,353  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^),  a.s 

follows:  (l)  $1,459  trans  f erred  from  B’areau  of  Animal  Industry;  and  (2) 
$1,894  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21  (e)  of  Act  of  March  28,  1934. 

(b)  Increase  of  $13,246  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 


5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOO^O  . +  $3,246 

Increase  in  working  funds  for  1936  . +  10,100 


Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  vacancy  impoundment  .  .  .-  100 


+  13,246 
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PROJECT  STATEl/IENT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5fo  Salary 
Restoration 

Working 

Funds 

Obligated: 

Tobacco  Investigations 

Unobligated: 

$66,736 

$72,498 

$85,844 

(1)$3,246 

-^10,100(2) 

Salary  reduction 

impoundments- . 

Other  legislative 

impoundments . 

Other  ajnounts  unob¬ 
ligated  . . 

3,500 

9,764 

100 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

100(3) 

_ 

Total  appropriation.... 

80,000 

72,598 

85,844 

+  13,246 

The  increase  of  $13,246  for  1936  includes: 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $3,246  for  5'^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100'^) . 

(2)  A  total  increase  of  $10,100  as  follows: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $100  offsetting  vacancy  impoundments,  1935  (See 
reduction  explanation  in  note  "3")* 

(b)  An  increase  of  $10,000  for  production  of  high  nicotine-content 
tobacco  to  continue  during  1936  the  investigations  carried  on  during  1935 
under  an  allotment  fromi  the  Public  Works  Administration.  Trial  ulots  of 
selected  types  of  ordinary  tobacco  (h.  tobacus )  and  of  the  species  hicotiana 
rustica,  having  a  high  nicotine  content,  were  grov/n  during  the  past  season 
at  Shatter  and  Davis,  California;  Corvallis  and  Astoria,  Oregon;  Bowling 
G-reen  and  Arlington  Farm,  Virginia;  Lancaster  and  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania; 
Lakin,  West  Virginia;  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  experiments  include  studies 
on  yields  of  tobacco  and  its  nicotine  content,  proper  spacing  of  plants, 
value  of  topping  and  sucker ing  and  other  cult-’oral  details,  special  methods 
of  harvesting  and  drying  and  comparative  costs  of  production.  Laboratory 
study  of  the  nicotine  content  of  the  material  is  now  under  way.  Yield  data 
are  not  yet  available  but  some  of  these  tests  shov/  considerable  promise. 

In  addition,  at  Arlington  Farm  and  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
extensive  selection  work  has  been  carried  out  with  a  previous  cross  of 
tYiO  promising  types  of  ITicotiana  rustica. 

For  successfully  establishing  the  production  of  high  nicotine- 
content  tobacco,  it  is  essential  that  heavy  tonnage  per  acre  of  a  high 
nicotine  product  be  obtainable  in  order  to  keep  down  the  "unit  cost  of 
production  of  alkaloid.  It  is  especially  urgent  that  the  work  be  pushed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  along  the  three  lines  which  have  been  undertaken. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  marked  improvement  in  types  for  production 
of  nicotine  can  be  obtained  by  breeding.  It  has  been  established  that 
nicotine  content  of  tobacco  also  is  greatly  affected  by  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  and  somewhat  more  comprehensive  field  trials  are  essential  for 
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determining  the  areas  possessing  conditions  especially  suitahle  for  grow¬ 
ing  tobacco  as  a  source  of  nicotine. 

( 3 )  A  decrease  of  $100  offsetting  vacancy  impoundments,  1935. 

This  decrease  is  merely  an  offset  for  a  corresponding  increase  estimated 
for  obligation  in  1936.  (See  note  ''2-a"). 

WORK  DOKE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

G-eneral .  Tobacco  investigations  include  all  phases  of  grov/ing, 
curing  and  handling  tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  insects  and  their 
control.  The  work  consists  of  studies  on  tobacco  diseases  and  their  control, 
laboratory  research  on  causes  of  poor  quality  in  leaf  tobacco  and  field  in¬ 
vestigations  in  the  improvement  of  methods  of  fertilization,  growing,  curing, 
and  handling  the  different  types  of  leaf  as  each  distinctive  type  of  tobacco 
presents  special  cultural  problems.  Development  by  breeding  of  milder  types 
of  leaf  having  a  reduced  content  of  nicotine  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  as  are 
also  the  development  of  high  nicotine  tobaccos  for  use  as  raw  material  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  insecticide  and  determination  of  best  culture,!  methods  for  maximum 
production  of  nicotine.  The  primary  aims  are  to  increase  the  average  quality 
of  the  tobacco  produced  and  to  reduce  the  hazards  and  heavy  losses  encountered 
in  culture  of  the  crop.  Cooperative  experiments  are  carried  on  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  of  tobacco-grov\?ing  states,  namely,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Yfest  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  but  no  independent  field 
stations  are  maintained. 

Correct  methods  of  fertilization  are  of  outstanding  importance  in  pro¬ 
ducing  high  quality  tobacco  and  recent  changes  and  trends  in  production  and 
use  of  fertilizer  materials  have  created  urgent  need  for  information  as  to  the 
adequacy  and  limitations  of  the  newer  materials  in  the  fertilization  of  the 
different  types  of  tobacco.  Results  already  obtained  concerning  the  necessity 
of  supplementing  the  highly  concentrated  fertilizer  materials  with  magnesium 
and  certain  other  elements  have  strongly  emphasized  the  importance  of  these 
problems  and  the  necessary  informa,tion  can  be  obtained  only  through  extensive 
field  and  laboratory  studies.  It  is  essential  also  that  cropping  systems  best 
suited  to  production  of  leaf  of  high  quality  be  determined.  Due  to  appearance 
of  new  diseases  and  spread  of  older  troubles  tobacco  growers  are  suffering 
steadily  increasing  losses.  The  new  blue  mould  or  do-wny  mildew  constitutes 
a  grave  hazard  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  tobacco  producing  area  and  it 
is  especially  im.portant  to  further  develop  control  measures  by  regulation  of 
temperature  and  humidity  in  the  seed  bed.  In  the  Burley  areas,  in  which  500,OQj 
acres  of  tobacco  are  grown,  most  gro’wers  suffer  damage  from  the  black  root  rot 
disease.  In  1933  hundreds  of  acres  of  tobacco  in  Pennsylvania  were  practical];,' 
ruined  by  the  wildfire  disease.  Mosaic  disease  is  widely  prevalent  in  Marylarb 
and  other  producing  areas.  Although  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  de¬ 
veloping  control  measures  much  additional  work  is  req'uired  especially  on  some 
of  the  nev/er  disease  problems.  Increase  in  the  available  supply  of  nicotine 
for  insecticidal  purposes  at  reasonable  cost  appea,rs  to  be  a  matter  of  special 
importance  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  connection  with  the  spray 
residue  problem. 
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(y)  I'TSSTEEll  IlfflIGATIOlT  AGHICULTUBE 


Appropriation,  1932  . $  187,875  (a) 

Appropriation,  1933  .  147,950 

Appropriation,  1934  .  130,000 


Appropriation,  1935  .  117,881  (b) 

Budget  Estimate,  1936  .  110 , 527 

Decrease,  Budget  1936,  compared  with 

Appropriation,  1935  .  7,354  (c) 


(a)  Includes  $153,940  in  regular  appropriation  for  1932  and  $33,935  of  the 
$35,000  supplemental  appropriation  for  1932  carried  in  the  Second 
Deficiency  Act,  1931-1932,  for  relocating  and  equipping  Hermiston, 
Oregon,  field  station. 

(h)  Includes  $12,000  reappropriated  from  unexpended  balance  of  1933  appro¬ 
priation;  and  $5,033  to  cover  5^  salary  adjustment  for  1935  (to  95^), 
as  follows:  (l)  $2,189  transferred  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry; 
and  (2)  $2,844  from  fund  authorized  by  Sec.  21(e)  of  Act  of  March  28, 
1934. 


(c)  Decrease  of  $7,354  compared  with  1935  appropriation  consists  of  - 

5^  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  lOOfo) . .  $4,646 

Reduction  in  working  furads  for  1936  . -  11,900 

Reduction:  Offset  of  1935  vacancy  impoundment  .  .  .  . -  100 

-  7,354 


PROJECT  STATEIvIEHT 


1935 

1936 

Increase  or  decrease 

Projects 

1934 

(Estimated) 

(Estimated) 

5^  Salary  ■  forking 
Restoration  ■  Funds 

Obligated: 

Agronomic  investiga¬ 
tions  in  irrigation 
agricultp.re . 

$78,598 

$87,334 

$78,730 

$  3,296  --$11,900(2) 

(^irality  of  irrigation 
and  drainage  wo.ters. 

28,907 

30,447 

31,797 

1,350  ;  - 

Total  obligations.... 

107,505 

117,781 

110,527 

(1)  4,646  -  11,900 

Unobligated: 

Salary  reduction 
impoundments . 

6,000 

Other  legislative 

impoundments  . 

Other  amounts  unob- 

ueh  ••••••••••.• 

.  1 , 000 

15,495 

100 

-  -  - 

—  :  -  100(3) 

Total  appropriation.. 

130,000 

117,881 

110,527 

-  7,354 

;v. 
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The  decrease  of  $7,354  for  1936  includes: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $4,646  for  b'^o  salary  restoration,  1936  (to  100*^). 

( 2 )  A  net  decrease  of  $11 , 900  in  the  nroject  "A^'^ronomic  Investigations 

In  Irrigation  Agriculture*',  consisting  of  a  reduction  of  $12,000  reappropriate^ 
for  1935  from  unexpended  "balance  in  1933  hut  not  continued  into  1936,  and  an 
increase  of  $100  in  working  funds  hy  release  of  1935  impoundment.  (See 
note  "3'’)* 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $100  offsetting  vacancy  impoundment,  1935. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  change  in  language  in  this  item  is  made  in  order  to  more  correctly 
describe  the  activities  conducted  under  this  appropriation. 

Omit  after  $100,848  the  following:  "and  in  add.it ion  thereto  $12,000  of 
the  unexpended  balance  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1933  is  continued 
available  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1935". 

U03K  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General .  Under  this  appropriation  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  con¬ 
ducting  investigations,  independently  and  in  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
other  Bureaus  of  the  Government,  in  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  western  United 
States,  to  determine  the  crops  and  crop  rotations  best  suited  to  the  several 
regions,  and  what  constituents  and  concentrations  of  salts  in  irrigation  and 
subsoil  waters  are  injurious  to  crops,  and  how  such  injury  may  be  minimized  or 
prevented.  The  work  of  the  Division  is  conducted  under  two  projects  as 
fo  llo?;s : 


Agronomdc  investigations  in  irrigation  agriculture.  The  work  under  this 
project  is  conducted  at  seven  field  stations.  Six  of  these  are  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  of  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  The  work  at  these  field  stations  consists  in  tests  of 
varieties  of  field  crops,  an  extensive  and  long-continued  series  of  crop  ro¬ 
tations,  experiments  in  pasturing  crops  with  livestock,  and  experiments  in  the 
use  of  manures  and  fertilizers.  The  fundamental  objective  of  all  these  ex¬ 
periments  is  to  determine  what  crops  and  what  methods  of  crop  production  and 
utilization  are  best  adapted  to  the  respective  areas  and  will  best  maintain 
the  productivity  of  the  irrigated  lands.  The  field  stations  operated  on  the 
irrigated  lands  serve  cooperating  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  as 
well  as  divisions  of  other  Pederal  Bureaus  and  research  and  demonstration 
agencies  supported  by  the  States  (Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry,  Dairy  Industry, 
Chemistry  and  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering  cooperating). 

Qpality  of  irrigation  and  drainage  waters.  The  v/ork  under  this  project 
is  conducted  at  two  field  laboratoz’ies ,  one  at  Riverside,  California,  and  one 
at  Eallon,  Nevada.  It  is  cooperative  with  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada, 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  International  Bound¬ 
ary  Commission  (United  States  and  Mexico),  and  with  various  irrigation 
districts.  The  investigational  work  consists  in  collecting  and  analyzing 
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samples  of  irrigation,  drainage,  and  "underground  waters  to  determine  v^hat 
constitue'nts  and  v/liat  concentrations  of  these  constituents  are  causing  crop 
injury  or  Impairing  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  to  determine  the 
sources  of  the  contamination  of  irrigation  supplies  with  such  highly  injurious 
substances  such  as  the  compo"unds  of  boron  and  chlorine,  and  how  snich  con¬ 
tamination  may  be  minimized  or  prevented  to  determine  the  efficiency  of 
drainage  in  the  removal  of  injurious  salts  and  how  that  efficiency  ma.y  be 
increased. 


EMERGENCY  FUNDS  (General) 


( 1 )  Direct  Allotments 


Projects  : 

Obligated 

1934 

Estimated 

1935 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricultural 
Areas : 

Trans fered  from  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  for  survey  and 
location  of  seed  supplies  and  de¬ 
termination  of  suitable  varieties 
for  str’icker  apri  r-.nl  tninpl  e'caas . 

$70,532 

Transferred  from  Forest  Service  for 

investigations  relating  to  selection 
and  determination  of  suitable  trees 
and  shrubs  for  proposed  forest 
shelter  belt  . 

10,000 

Total  . 

—  „  - 

80,532 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Admi'nistration: 

Transfer  of  funds  for  assistance  i'n 

preparation  of  codes  and  m.arket 
agreements  in  connection  with 
agricultural  adjustment  programs . 

$1,832 

2,800 

Public  Works  Allotments  (National 

Industrial  Recovery  Act): 

Spray-residue  Investigations:  Conduct 

of  agronomic  studies  of  crops  which 
furnish  nonpoisonous  spray  materials.. 

6,050 

33,950 

Physical  Improvements  at  vario'us  field 

experiment  Stations,  etc.: 

Date  curing  house,  Parker,  Ariz . 

1,297 

r-7 

o 

Date  curing  house,  Sacaton,  Ariz.  ... 

1,300 

-  -  - 

Painting  buildings,  Bard,  Calif . 

288 

12 

Concrete  lining  irrigation  ditches  and 

gates,  Bard,  Calif . 

Drai'nage  construction,  Bard,  Calif.  . 
Plant  shelters  and.  irrigation  equipment 

1,500 

1,200 

-  -  - 

repairing,  enlarging,  excavating,  re¬ 
pairing,  grading,  Bard,  Calif . 

2,597 

3 

1- 


I 


■  i  ■>'.; 
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Projects 

Obligated, 

1934 

Estimoked, 

1.235 

Physical  Im-provements  at  various  field 

experiment  stations,  etc.: 

Pxterior  plo.ster  and  paint  headhouse, 
Chico,  Calif . . 

$  499 

$  1 

Altering  and  repairing  Superintendent's 
house  (now  in  dilapida,ted  state),  Chico, 
Calif . 

1,599 

1 

Alterations  to  B  and  C  Buildings,  Chico, 
Calif . 

o 

o 

Alteration  roof,  headhouse  group  (to 
increase  sheltered  work  area)  Chico, 
Calif . 

250 

Repainting  farm  buildings  (to  increase 
■shelter  for  potted  plants  during 
summer)  Chico,  Calif . 

430 

AdditionaJ  la„th  house,  Chico,  Cc-lif.  ... 

1,296 

4 

Painting  and  extending  laboratory, 

Presno,  Calif . 

1,500 

Superintendent's  residence,  Presno, 

Calif . 

4,soo 

Painting  and  repairing  buildings,  Indio, 
Calif . 

3,493 

7 

Laboratory  building,  Indio,  Calif . 

i,4oo 

— 

Small  laboratory  building.  La  Jolla, 

Calif.  (Torrey  Pines)  . 

1,350 

Cottage  and  storage  building  La  Jolla, 
Calif,  (Torrey  Pines)  . 

1,346 

4 

Garage  and  tool  house,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
(Torrey  Pines)  . 

595 

5 

Repairs  on  greenhouse  and  heating  plant. 

La  Jolla,  Calif.  (Torrey  Pines) . 

1,457 

43 

Air  conditioner  in  greenhouse,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  (Torrey  Fines) . 

3,368 

1,632- 

Remodeling  propagation  equipment,  La 

Jolla,  Calif,  (Torrey  Pines) . 

1,06s 

132 

Painting  and  repairing  buildings,  La 

Jolla,  Calif.  (Torrey  pines) . 

350 

Laboratory  building,  Palo  Alto,  Calif... 

1,300 

— 

Painting  buildings.  Riverside,  Calif.... 

49s 

2 

Repairing  buildings.  Riverside,  Calif... 

4oo 

— 

Greenhouse  construction.  Riverside, 

Calif . 

29 

7,971 

Repairing,  remodeling  greenhouses, 
irrigation  lines,  terraces,  re¬ 
taining  walls.,  fcarm  b’uil dings, 

Riverside,  Calif . 

1,799 

1 

Repairing  buildings,  Akron,  Colo . 

1,100 

_ 

Painting  buildings,  Akron,  Colo . 

297 

3 

Repairing  fences,  Akron,  Colo . 

399 

1 

Renewing  water  piping,  Akron,  Colo . 

100 

— 

. 

r  . .., 
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/ 
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Projects 


Obligated, 

19)4 


Estimated, 


1935 


Physical  Improvements  at  various  field  :  ; 

experiment  stations,  etc . :  •  ; 

Cleaning  up  shelter-belt  and  grounds.  •  • 

and  eliminate  noxious  weeds  (on  .  j  '■ 

dry  land  field  station-agronomy) ,  j  j 

Akron,  Colo . :  $  600  j  - 

Constructing  garage  to  house  three  G-ov-  :  : 

ernment  trucks,  Pt,  Collins,  Colo.  :  39^  :  - 

Reconditioning  beet  storage  cellar,  ;  ; 

Pt.  Collins,  Colo . ;  75  :  - 

Reconditioning  field  laboratory  J  j 

building,  Pt .  Collins,  Colo . 635  •  22 

Reconditioning  greenhouses,  Greeley,  :  : 

Colo . :  750  : 

Greenhouse  extension,  Greeley,  Colo . ;  3»500  ;  - 

Reconditioning  barn,  Greeley,  Colo . ;  1 , 400  ■  - 

Cleaning  up  Arboretum  area,  chiefly.  ■  • 

hand  labor,  Washington,  D.  C . ■  4,000  j  - 

Repainting  one  range  of  greenhouses,  :  : 

Washington,  D.  C . ;  438  :  62 

necessary  repairs  and  painting,  Gov-  :  ; 

ernment  laboratories  and  cottage,  ;  ; 

Canal  Point,  Pla . ;  69I  :  - 

Repairing  Coral  rock  roads.  Coconut  ■  ■ 

C-rove,  Pla . j  1,200  j  - 

Constructing  new  lath  house,  to  in-  j 

crease  growing  space  most  cheaply,  :  : 

Coconut  Grove,  Pla . :  1,299  :  1 

Repairing  and  reglazing  greenhouses,  :  ; 

Coconut  Grove,  Pla . ;  350  ;  - 

Repairing  lath  screen  over  greenhouse  ■  • 

Coconut  Grove,  Fla . j  446  j  4 

Replacing  heat  system  with  electric  J  I 

system  to  reduce  cost  of  maintenance,  I  : 

Coconut  Grove,  Pla . i  593  :  7 

Building  new  greenhouse,  to  reduce  crowd-;  ; 

ing  in  present  houses;  increases  out-  ;  ; 

put.  Coconut  Grove,  Pla . ■  1,196  ;  4 

Building  soil,  manure  shed,  to  prevent  :  : 

losses  in  manure  and  prepared  com-  : 

posts . .  1,300  : 

Repairing  and  enlarging  plant  shelters,  ;  ; 

rubber  planting,  retaining  walls,  im-  ;  ; 

plement-  sheds,  near  Miami,  Pla . ■  2,509  ;  - 

Extending  and  repairing  laboratory  build-j  : 

ing,  Orlando,  Pla . :  3,598  :  2 

Conditioning  buildings,  Albany,  Ga . :  ; 

(philema) . .  299  ;  1 

Repairing  several  buildings.  Port  ;  ; 

Valley,  C-a . :  1,900  ;  - 

Constructing  coal  pit,  Port  Valley,  Ga,.  •'  45O  ;  - 
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Project  s 


PHysical  Improvements  at  variou'g  field 

experiment  stations,  etc . : 

Constructing  garage,  Port  Valley,  Ga.  . . . 
Repairing  cottage,  tarn  roofs,  Savannah, 

Ga . 

Building  fence  and  gates  for  office  area, 

Savannah,  Ga . 

Constructing  small  office.  Savannah,  Ga, ; 

Present  office  in  harn  inadequate . 

Constructing  garage  to  hoiise  five  Gov¬ 
ernment  trucks,  Twin  Palls,  Idaho . 

hecessa.ry  repairs  and  painting  one 

greenhouse,  Houma,  La . 

Altering  "buildings,  Shreveport,  La. 

(Rohson) . 

Extending  implement  shed,  presq,ue  Isle, 

Maine . 

Laboratory  building,  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 
Clearing  land,  drainage  and  repairing 
irrigation  ditches,  Beltsville,  Md,  ... 
Constructing  waterlines  and  4  wells, 

Beltsville,  Md . 

Erecting  irrigation  systems,  Belts¬ 
ville,  Md . 

Constructing  roads  and  walks,  Belts¬ 
ville,  Md . 

Reconditioning  hotbeds,  Beltsville,  Md. . . 
Moving  propagating  house,  Beltsville, 

Md . 

Installing  electric  power,  Beltsville, 

Md . .  ,  , 

Constructing  three  bank  storage  cellars, 

Beltsville,  Md . 

Constructing  sweet  potato  storage, 

Beltsville,  Md . 

Purchase  of  leased  land,  Beltsville,  Md.  . 
Staff  laboratory  and  research  building 
equipped  (all  phases  horticultural 

research),  Beltsville,  Md . 

Cold  storage  building  equipped  (fruit 
and  vegetable  research),  Beltsville, 

Md . 

Ten  greenhouses,  heating  equipment 
and  xieadhouses  (fruit  and  vegetable 

research),  Beltsville,  Md . 

Construction,  equipment,  and  operation 
of  a  fruit  products  laboratory  on  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  ground,  near  Belts¬ 
ville,  Md . 

Foreman’s  cottage,  Beltsville,  Md . 


Obligated, 

1934. 

Estimated 

1935- 

$1,150 

450 

— 

300 

— 

i,4oo 

— 

735 

$  15 

125 

— 

599 

1 

316 

_ 

3,484 

— 

11,99s 

2 

6,878 

122 

2,476 

24 

4,990 

10 

789 

11 

600 

— 

— 

2,800 

4,991 

9 

1,974 

26 

80,793 

1,707 

27,088 

110,695 

5,769 

— 

22,314 

102,686 

159,500 

3,489 

11 

/rw': 
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Projects 

Physical  Im-provements  at  vario'as  field 

experi.’nent  stations,  etc. : 

Propagating  house,  Beltsville,  Md . 

Two  lath  and  screen  houses,  Beltsville, 

Md . 

Two  garages,  Beltsville,  Md . 

Implement  shed,  Beltsville,  Md . 

Soil  and  fertilizer  house,  Beltsville, 

Md . 

Repairing  and  painting  Buildings, 

Beltsville,  Md . 

Constructing  three  tool  sheds,  Belts¬ 
ville,  Md . 

Constructing  hot  Beds  and  cold  frames, 

Beltsville,  Md.  . 

Constructing  quarantine  greenhouse,  to 
care  for  increa,sing  material  under 

detention,  Glenn  Dale,  Md . 

Moving  quarantine  greenhouse  from 

Beltsville  reerect  at  Bell, .Md . 

Partition  in  house  #2,  Glenn  Dale,  Md. 
Overhauling  heating  system  to  control 
temperatures  and  convert  to  oil, 

Glenn  Dais,  Md.  . . 

Installing  deep  seed  pit  for  germina¬ 
tion  of  hard  seeds,  Glenn  Dale,  Md.  .. 
Completing  transfer  of  seed  frames 

and  yard,  Glenn  Dale,  Md . 

Cold  storage  unit  for  seed  and  nursery 
stock  with  automatic  temperature 
control  throughout,  Glenn  Dale,  Md. . . 

Implement  shed.  Meridian,  Miss, . 

Porem.an  residence,  Meridian,  Miss . 

Rehabilitating  office,  Building, 

Huntley,  Mont . 

Tile-draining  seeped  land,  Huntley, 

Mont . 

Replacing  fencing,  Huntley,  Mont . 

Addition  to  cottage  -  two  rooms, 

Huntley,  Mont . 

Replacing  fencing,  Mitchell,  HeBr . 

Repairing  Buildings,  Mitchell,  NeBr . 

Road  construction,  Mitchell,  HeBr . 

Repairing  and  remodeling  station, 

State  College,  N.  Mex . 

Repairing  fences,  Tucumcari ,  Hew  Mex.... 


)ligated, 

1934 

Estimatec 

1935 

$  1,46s 

$  32 

2,536 

.  .4 

1,176 

1,824 

1,500 

— 

1,4S6 

i4 

1,000 

— 

1,101 

399 

2,000 

— 

S,499 

1 

2,500 

—  — 

300 

— 

2,499 

1 

799 

1 

600 

— 

2,000 

1,350 

— 

3,000 

— 

898 

2 

2,196 

4 

699 

1 

1,295 

5 

350 

— 

600 

_ 

300 

— 

900 

450 

— 
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Pro.iects 

Obligated 

1934 

Estimated  obli- 
avations,  1935 

Physical  Improvements  at  Various  Pield 

Experiment  Stations,  etc.: 

Repairing  and  painting  "buildings, 

Hicumcari,  R.  Mex . 

$  200 

-  -  - 

Clearing  land  for  experimental  work, 

Tucpjncari,  N.  Mex . 

200 

-  -  - 

Repairing  roads  on  dry  land  field  sta- 

tion  -  agronomy,  Tucumcari,  IT.  Mex.  .. 

900 

-  -  - 

Digging  well,  at  station,  wa.ter  for 

stock  and  household  use,  'Tu-cnincari , 

li .  Mex .  . . 

2,500 

-  -  - 

Repairing  storage  house,  Willard, 

IT.  C . 

450 

-  -  - 

Greenhouse,  Willard,  IT.  C . 

2,000 

-  -  - 

Laboratory  and  propagating  shed. 

Willard,  R.  c . . . 

1,500 

-  -  - 

Repairing  and  painting  hp-ildings,  Mandan, 

R.  Dak . 

884 

16 

Repairing  greenhouse,  Mandan,  R.  Dak.  . 

198 

2 

Renevang  water  piping,  Mandan,  R.  Dak. 

298 

2 

Repairing  fences,  Mandan,  R.  Dak . 

249 

1 

Repairing  roads  and  walks,  Mandan,  R. 

Dak . 

800 

_  _  _ 

Cleaning. up  shelter-belt  and  horti cult- 

ural  plantings,  Mandan,  R.  Dak . 

1,499 

1 

Grading  and  terracing  land,  Mandan, 

R .  Dak . 

984 

16 

Destrojring  noxiop.s  weeds,  Mandan,  R.Dak. 

300 

_  _  _ 

Constructing  machine  shed  to  house 

Government  machinery,  Mandan,  R.  Dak.  . 

2,000 

_  _  _ 

Constructing  machine  shed  to  protect 

Government  property.  Woodward,  Okla.  .. 

2,000 

_  _  _ 

Renewing  water  and  steam  piping,  ViTood- 

vv’ard,  Okla . 

591 

9 

Extending  overhead  irrigating  sj'-stem. 

Woodward,  Okla . 

400 

Remodeling  employee's  cottage.  Woodward, 

Okla . . . 

1,500 

_  _  _ 

Repairing  and  painting  buildings. 

'700(TwaT‘H,  0V1  n . 

800 

Repairing  walks,  roads,  grade  land  (on 

dry  land  field  station,  agronom.y. 

horticulture,  arboriculture)  Vfood- 

ward,  Okla  . 

300 

_  _  _ 

Leveling  land,  Hermiston,  Oreg . 

2,000 

_  _  _ 

Rew  irrigation  ditches,  gates,  etc., 

Hermiston,  Oreg . 

2,700 

_  _  _ 

■Laboratory  building.  Hood  River,  Oreg... 

2, 500 

—  — 

- . 


I&: 

V.- 


'  v; 

'  ■  .'  •  .*•■■. 
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Projects 

Physical  Im-provements  at  Various  Pield 

Experiment  Stations,  etc.:  (Cont'd.) 
Constructing  laboratory  bp.ilding, 

Medford,  Oreg.  . . . . . 

Constructing  implement  shed,  Medford, 
Oreg . 


Obligated  :Estimated 
1954  ;gations, 

$1,500  :  - 

1,000  :  - 


obli- 

1935 


Erecting  one  small  cottage  and  one  of¬ 
fice  building,  Guayama,  Puerto  Pdco.. 
Repairing,  remodeling,  station  equip- 


2,399 


1 


ment,  drainage,  grading  roads,  ; 

James  Island,  S.  C .  ;  1,999 

Repairing  storage  cellar  Charleston,  j 

S.  C .  :  96 

Replacing  office  and  laboratory 

building,  Rewell,  S.  Dak .  ;  2,599 

Repairing  other  buildings,  Newell,  ; 

S.  Dak .  :  599 

Drainage  construction,  Newell,  | 

S.  Dak .  :  1,400 

Cottage  for  superintendent  of  dry  : 

land  Investigations,  Newell,  S.  Dak..  ;  2,400 

Constructing  m.achine  shed,  protect  ; 

Government  property,  Dig  Spring,  Tex.  ;  1,299 

Repairing  buildings.  Big  Spring,  Tex.  j  899 
Repairing  fences.  Big  Spring,  Tex.  ...  :  500 

Remodeling  foreman’s  cottage.  Big  : 

Spring,  Tex .  ;  896 

Repairing  water  piping.  Big  Spring, Tex.  ;  300 

Cleaning  up  grounds  on  dry-land  field  • 

Station  -  agronomy.  Big  Spring,  Tex..  J  100 
Painting  building,  Brownwood,  Tex.  ...  :  750 

Repairing  and  painting  buildirigs,  : 

Dalhart,  Tex .  ;  2,000 

Repairing  fences  and  cleaning  up  ; 

grounds,  Dal'nart,  Tex .  j  350 

Eliminating  noxious  weeds,  Dalhart, Tex.  |  298 

Constructing  machine  shed,  protect  J 

Government  property  on  dry  land  field  : 

station  -  agronomy  . .  ;  1,500 

Repairing,  remodeling,  station  : 

equipment,  drainage,  grading  roads,  : 

Greenville,  Tex.  . .  ;  2,478 

Constructing  garage  to  house  five  Gov-  j 
ernment  trucks.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  |  850 

Resurfacing  station  roads,  Rosslyn,  I 

Va .  ;  2,463 

Conditioning  buildings,  Bellingham,  i 

Nash .  ;  800 


1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
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:  Obligated 

Pro.i  ects _ :  195 4 


Physical  Improveraent  at  Various  Pield  ; 

Ex'ooi^irnent  Stations,  etc.:  (Cont'd-)  ; 

Land  drainage,  Bellingham,  Wash .  ;  $1,000 

Reconditioning  all  buildings,  Chey-  • 

enne,  Wyo .  j  5,999 

Constructing  irrigation  systera,  j 

Cheyenne ,  Wyo .  :  5 , 500 

Repairing  and  oiling  roads,  Cheyenne,  ; 

Wyo .  :  2,509 

Repairing  and  painting  residences,  barn  ■ 
and  office  buildings,  and  installing  J 

furnaces,  Sheridan,  Wyo .  :  2,493 

Renewing  water  piping,  Sheridan,  Wyo.  .  ;  300 

Repairing  roads  on  dry  land  field  sta-  i 

tion  -  agronomy,  Sheridan,  Yfyo .  ;  350 

Replacing  roof  of  laboratory.  Canal  • 

Point,  Pla .  :  547 

Repairing  superintendent's  cottage,  : 

Canal  Point,  Pla .  ;  693 

Replacing  garage.  Canal  Point,  pla.  ...  ;  1,260 

Repairing  cabins,  Canal  Point,  Pla.  ...  ■  100 

Repairing  greenhouse.  Canal  Point,  Pla.  •  150 


The  establishment  of  a  Pederal  cotton 
breeding  field  station  and  seed  farra 

in  the  Mississippi  Delta . 

Construction  of  a  nut  storage  build¬ 
ing  and  implement  storage  to  study  the 
best  m.ethod  of  storing  and  holding 


pecans  for  the  market,  Meridian,  Miss.  |  1,554 

Poreman's  residence.  Meridian,  Miss.  j  3,441 
Superintendent's  cottage,  Meridian,  : 

Miss .  I  84 

Construction  of  greenhouse  and  head-  ; 
house  for  production  of  early  plants  ; 
for  experim.ental  work,  etc..  Meridian,  • 

Miss .  :  130 

Construction  of  grape  trellis.  Meridian, 

Miss . ;  -  -  - 

Construction  of  cold  frames  and  hotbeds,  ; 

Meridian,  Miss .  •  230 

Sweet  potato  storage  building.  Meridian,  : 

Miss .  :  2,450 

Construction  of  laboratory  office  ■ 

building  and  sugar  cane  mill,  equipped,  : 

Meridian,  Miss .  ;  360 

Cold  storage  and  fmait  and  vegetable  ; 
products  building,  equipped.  Meridian,  ; 

Miss .  :  408 

Construction  of  roads  and  walks  and  the  • 
landscaping  of  grounds.  Meridian,  Miss.  :  -  -  - 


lEstimated  obli- 
;  gations,  1955 


1 


2,491 


2 


44,994 

3,446 

59 

4,916 

5,870 

1,000 

1,270 

50 

14, 640 

44,592 

5,000 
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Projects 

:  Obligated 
:  1934 

Estim.ated  obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

Physical  Im-provement  at  Various  Pield 
Experiment  Stations,  etc.:  (Cont'd.) 

Providing  land,  "buildings,  and  other 
facilities  for  cotton  investiga¬ 
tional  work,  North  Carolina. 

.  ..  -  .(Seventy  thousand  dollars  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Soil  Erosion  Nurseries)... 

$  19,565 

$102,935 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  "build¬ 
ings,  Willard,  North  Carolina  . 

2,401 

99 

Screen  and  lath  house,  Willard,  N.  C... . 

1,232 

768 

Building  roads  and  walks  .erecting' 
irrigation  systeip.,^  constructing 
water  and, tile"  drainage,  Willard,  N.C. 

2 , 668 

2, 632 

Providing  land,  "buildings  and  other 
facilities  for  investigational 
studies  in  cotton  and  cereal  crops, 
Tennessee . 

51 , 500 

Construction  of  artesian  v/ell, 

Newell,  S.  D^k . . 

643 

19,357 

Machine -shed,  sheep  and  lamhing 
shed,  "buildings  and  repairs, 

Ne?v'ell,  S.  Dak . .  . . 

3,950 

1,750 

Total, Physical  Improvements  . 

408,178 

697,329 

Civil  Works  Projects: 

Repairing  and  reconditioning  buildings, 
roadways,  fences,  and  drainage  ditches 
at  various  field  stations  . . . . 

29.002 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stficlten  Agricultural 

Areas ; 

Transfer  from  A.A*A.  for  survey  and 
location  of  seed  supplies  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  suitable  varieties  for 
stricken  areas . . . 

70,532 

Transfer  from  Eorest  Service  for 
investigations  relating  to  selection 
of  trees  and  shrubs  for  proposed 
shelter  belt . . . . . 

10,000 

Total . 

-  -  - 

80,532 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Admiini  strati  on : 

Eor  assistance  in  preparing  codes 
and  manket  agreements  in  connection 
with  Agricultural  Adjustment  pro¬ 
grams  . 

1,832 

2,800 

> .  • 
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( 2)  Projects  I'inanced  Through 
Other  G-oyTernmental  Agencies 


Projects  : 

Obligated 

1934 

Estimated  obli¬ 
gations,  1935 

Emergency  Conservation  Fund: 

Transfer  to  War, 

Act  of  March  31,  1933: 

Research  on  forest  disease  questions 
of  immediate  practical  importance; 
technical  assistance  a.nd  service  to 
CCC  personnel  engaged  in  disease 
prevention  and  control  work  ....... 

$38, 663 

$2,182 

Transfer  to  War, 

Act  of  June  19,  1934: 

Same  line  of  v/ork  as  above  . 

19,155 

Total,  Emergency  Conservation  Work . 

38^663 

21,337 

SMERGEHCY  ECliDS  -  BUREAU  TOTAL 

Summary 

Obligated, 

Estimated  obli- 

Pro j  ects 

1934 

gations,  1935 

(l)  Direct  Allotments: 

Public  Works  Allotments  (iMakional 
Industrial  Recovery  Act): 

National  Arboret'om . 

$385,350 

$10, 650 

Erosion  Control  Nurseries . 

Snvqy  Rfisidiif^  T'cvpa  t, i  ge  ti  nr  p; . 

70,235 

6,050 

489,765 

33,950 

697,329 

Pliysical  Improvements . 

408,178 

To  tal ,  Pabl  i  c  Wo  r ks . 

869,813 

1,231,694 

Loans  and  Relief  in  Stricken  Agricul¬ 
tural  Areas  . 

80,532 

Transfer  from  Agricultural  Adjustment 

A  rRm  1  "n n  ci  ■h.Tn  ■hn  on . . 

1 , 832 
29,002 

2,800 

Civil  Works  Projects  . 

Total,  Direct  Allotments  . 

900,647 

1,315,026 

(2)  Projects  financed  through  other  Govern- 

ment  Agencies: 

Emergency  Conservation  Pond  (throTogh 
War  Department) . 

38, 663 

21,337 

To  tal,  Emergency  Funds  . 

939,310 

1 , 336, 363 
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The  authorization  for  purchase  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  contem¬ 
plates  an  increase  of  $5,985  ($3,750  in  1935;  $9,675  estimated  for  1936) 
for  this  purpose.  As  shown  by  the  Budget  schedule,  the  $9,675  authorization 
would  permit  replacem.ent  of  7  vehicles  and  the  purchase  of  10  additional 
vehicles . 

The  replacements  are  needed  in  order  to  obviate  the  continued  use 
of  worn-out  cars  at  excessive  maintenance  costs. 

The  v.^ork  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  necessarily  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  the  country,  where  transportation  through  the  use  of 
automobiles  is  essential  to  effective  work.  Automobiles  can  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose  by  hiring  commercial  cars,  by  using  personally  owned  cars 
of  employees  on  the  muleage  basis,  or  by  the  purchase  of  Government  owned 
cars.  The  latter  method  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  economical  in  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  costing  on  the  average  of  about  3  cents  per 
mile  for  light  makes  of  cars.  The  purchase  of  additional  cars  included  in 
these  estimates  will  reduce  the  use  of  personally  owned  cars  which  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5  cents  per  mile  and  also  the  hire  of  commercial  cars  which 
cost  from  10  to  15  cents  per  m.ile. 

All  of  the  new  machines  requested  will  be  used  at  points  in  the  field 
incident  to  the  conduct  and  supervision  of  experimental  work.  Specifically, 
three  machines  will  be  used  on  cereal  work  in  northv/estern  and  southv/estern 
states;  two  on  cotton  work  in  states  in  the  southwest  and  southeast;  two 
in  shelter-belt  work  in  North  Dakota  and  four  adjacent  states;  tv/o  in 
forage  and  pasture  surveys  in  Utah  and  Virginia;  three  in  forest  pathology 
in  Louisiana,  Connecticut,  and  Oregon;  and  five  in  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
and  disease  investigations  in  practically  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
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